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Frxn/ Un iFKKiRt iii:H ; Liiropenn 
filttui intact! Munituripis in the 
A list riaii' N atimud Library. 264pp. 
Thames and. Hudson, i'12 12s. 


Minialurcs from Ihc Dcparlmcnl of 
Manuscripts in Hie Nationalbiblio- 
thek. Vienna, are reproduced in this 
suinpliious book. The .selcclion 
is taken from lifiy-eighi volumes 
dating from the eighth century to 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Each ilcin is discussed h> Ur. Unier- 
kirchcr. the keeper of the depart- 
ment. who gives particularly valu- 
able information about the history 
of the books. There arc nine .sub- 
sections: prc-Romancsque illumina- 
tion. eighth to eleventh centuries ; illu- 
mination in Austria, twelfth century ; 
early Gothic illuminations in Austria 
and Germany, thirteen ih-fourleenth 
centuries; illumination in Bohemia 
and Moravia, fourteenth to fifteenth 
centuries; illumination in the service 
of the rulers of Austria, thirteen ih- 
fourieenth centuries (actually extend- 
ing into the early sixteenth century) ; 
Italian illumination, thirteenth-six- 
teenth centuries; illumination in 
France and England, thirteenth-fif- 
teenth centuries ; illumination in the 
Netherlands, fiflecnlh-sixtecntli cen 
unies; late illumination, sixteenth 
century. 

Some of the plates have been 
selected from already famous books. 


but the choice has nut fallen onlx 
on old favourites. Ii is particularly 
good to haxe the ninih-ceniurj astro- 
nomical pictures from Sul/hurg as 
well as the Uagulf Psalter. The 
txvol fill -century books from Sal/burg 
make a splendid shuxv. Apart from 
the magnificent Bohemian hooks of 
the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the German Gothic selection is 
rather disappointing. It would have 
heen better to reproduce a page of 
the drawings luuu Nalioiinlhihliothck 
cod. I l‘>K. a fragment of the iiihtia 
Putt pent nt of alnmt the year 1330, 
than the lather depressing, though 
curlier Psalter of about 1270. Very 
little is known of German or Aus- 
irian illumination of the fourteenth 
cen|ury and reproductions are hard 
to find. The Bohemian and Austrian 
muminu lions a* f (he kiic huirtccnili 
century and the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century make a line show with 
the Gospels of Johann von Tiojipau 
and the Gulden Bull of Charles IV. 

ftalian illuminaliun in lhe 
Naiionalbibliothek has been well 
served by the great catalogues of 
Hermann, but the inclusion of the 
collection, of medical tracts is excel- 
lent It would have been interesting 
to know what Dr. Unterkirdier 
thinks about the possible origin of 
this book. There .seems to be some 
relationship to the south Italian 
manuscripts of about the jear 1200 
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French illun ina t^T 

chiding the ^r»r, 

< year ,f amour tpris 0 f til'V' 
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bct : n . rc .p |, «iu«d, Si-; 


ove n re prod uecH 


rhcscM hYSSf* 

Jam. also by the M Reilfk^ 
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F‘»ok m the enlWn«» 


F'*uk i n the LoUection ofri;?’ 1 

V..-,r 1171. . ■ awuis 


vear I17i I • ,aue ““u : 

«>f Scotland, ascribed to S 

worked for fe 

VNI of England. The two 

Hie Book of Hours of Mjryoll 
gundy arc well illustrated. 

In 1957 Dr. Unlerkircherput 1 
a short list of the Western illuw 
manuscripts in the Nation^ 
thek. It is an invaluable boot I. 
Loo much to hope that the puMiA 
of his new volume will spoiKr-; 
scheme whereby Dr. UniwW 
will produce an illustrated band.' 
of some section of his dfparfrrat 
the lines of that recently done for tl 
Bodleian by Professor PadtUrdll 
Alexander 7 All scholars Md 
grateful. 
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,l Bookseller extraordinary " might 
perhaps be an appropriate descrip- 
tion of the late Aitdrew Boyle. The 
son of a Scotsman who married a 
Spanish girl, he owned a village in 
Andalusia and began life as a free- 
lance literary editor. He did a good 
deal of work for Everyman’s Library 
and was editor of the original 
E very man’s Encyclopaedia. H is 
later work Included an authoritative 
edition of the Rejected Addresses. 
Dliring the First World War he edited 
an official publication called Foreign 
Opinion, and later he became fur a 
short tinie the Bolivian representative 
at the League of Nations. Having 
drifted into bookselling, as other 
talented men have <{riftpd, he spent 
much of his life in Birmingham, but 
moved to London during his last 
decade. It is not surprising that 
Michael Sadleir encouraged him to 
undertake an index to the annuals 
which proliferated in Engltind from 
the 1820s to the 1840s: nor is it alto- 
gether surprising (perhaps), in view 
of the unhurrying habits of scho- 
larly booksellers and the financial 
difllculties of the 1930s. that the Index 
remained unpublished at his death. 

The heed fdr such a reference-book 
may not have, been felt by a great 
many people, but those who are inter- 
ested in the literary history of the 
immediately pre- Victorian period 
have felt the need' with some idsis- 

AHnrt y h L n « R L,dolpfa Ackerman 
produced .the first Forget-Me-Not in 

November 1822. he started a fashion 
peculiarly characteristic of the next 
tWo.de cades. The combination in his 

S2 Ung .? refa . c . e of » certain empty 
pomposity’ with shrewd commercial 
acumen is not Inappropriate: 

i* here presented with 

12, lh * ll , n,erc bapge of such 

RS The Pubhshcr flatt P( i s hirh-, 

• B2i hat -, a ‘ ^ From the nature of file 
hlj fe ^ ar ! mcn i’ ^ H has been 
li «!£■*■. Mriwig* with th? 
usetuk.a^ from tHo execution of (He 

firs! vffl- 

. uniC;’ of the Forgej-Me-Not wilt' be’ 
'SjSf "oi .unwoSiy of the purpose • 
..for: which it is intended. 1 • . . v^.- 

, A$ milch .attention' was given to the 

iiSS'.' 


(tut : Librarian, «j<ca lencra io 


’ ^irty-itvo 

, VolOm&s offnnnuflk 




ii life's 


te as presents “to the Right Honour- 
p. able the Lady Louisa Stuart from her 
alieciionaie nephew Evelyn Stuart 
it ?. s . lhe fi . nesl collection of bindings of 
this period he has ever seen. Great 
attention was given even to the 
e ordinary bindings of these volumes, 
a Of course propriety had to be 
n observed. “The design for lhe 
5 . covers ' , Alaric Walls wrote 
d - ,, s . Publisher on one occo- 

sion, instead of being nuked wumcn 
,, s £ ouW be something emblematic of 
jhe contents— Poetry, the Arts, etc.; 
IS In short, polite literature.” The three 
f G/Hces portrayed on the title-page 
>• oi Dodsley’s Collection of Poems 
* a century before, naked and unpor- 
? nographical, would have been inlolcr- 

R able m early Victorian England. The 

e Sraphic embellishments ” had to be 
B suitable, and among the most suil- 
r able subjects for the engraver were 
j Jandscapes (from home or abroad), 
it scenes (j-om fiction, gcnrc-picccs and 
'! p*» ure * of sociely beauties. A con- 
‘ !° lhc Monthly Chronicle in 

3 1839 mninlnincd that “ the works of 
s the greatest living artists are never 
v seen in these Annuals". Yet the 

- plates which they contain do somc- 
't unies rise above insipid respectability, 

- and u is greatly to bo desired that lhe 
1 second part of Boyle’s Index should 
r also be published, whether as n 

second volume or perhaps in some 
. suitable periodical. The matching of 
L PwLure-and-pocm by such a minor 

■ P° e Fjis- Let ilia Elizabeth Landon. in 
t J ! te drawing Room Scrap-book nnd 

I {^where, is a feature of the 
. literary scene at this lime. 

1 The many imitations of (be For - 
j get-Mrt-Not are sufficient evidence of 
t Ackerman’s . shrewd • judgment. 

,• Friendship’s Offering first appeared 

- as something closer to an ordinary 
! diary or 1 pdeket-book, with Informa- 

\tion about hackney carriages and 
i . watermen’s charges, and charades for 

I*;:#* ^iertalnmpuCpf Lhe pQlite. With 

- .^ embossed case, pieces of 

music Included as k novelty, it sold 
,a f " s '. » from 1825 the pocket-book 
element disappeared, and tjie publica- 
tion took on whai was to become the 
standard form, With nearly a hun- 
ara agted contributions, among 
them Hoqjl’s lyric, " I remember, T 
remember, TTle House where I was 
, born '. Other annuals, seeking to 
hater, for the taste of particular sec- : 

; Uons of the. female reading public, 
inddded The Lileidry Souvenir, 
.edited’ by Alaric Walts, The Amulet. 

■ edited by Samiiel Carter and intended 
I for rne fehtertainfnent of “serious per- 

■ -iPiu 9 ’ T^ e $ e *pwke (whose pub- 
ii i 0nce claimed, to have spent 
f Fr,000 on a single issue), and The 

•' 9®°K Pf Beauty. Two ! of . 'the • 
ijTOSt. meritorious “annuals" in fact J 


appeared only once: Jam. t* 
Edinburgh Literary Almam (II 
which is almost entirely (he wu 
Lockhart and ’‘Christopher Nor 
and The Anniversary ( 1829k ec 
by Allan Cunningham and coni 
ing contributions by Southey li 
hart, Darley, Janies Hogg, 0 
Miss Milford nnd Byron (pans 
letter). Edinburgh had led the < 
with its great Review, and i 
" Mngw ”, but it was hardly a is 
cradle for the soothing 
which were the staple fare ol' 
annual-rending public. TbeyfV 
led nnd were given ornute Voluw 


Where nil such ingredients— the H 
the ii 

And the gently narcotic— are ^ 


With n luind so judicious. 

. .... ..■tea* 


To sav that— ’bu vc nil, (or tl*f 

^eneniDi 

Tis n n clcguut. sootbnlg. 

. mpaf* 


It is appropriate that ihc I 
nr the u n minis should have N 
period of the poetry slump. 
prisingly little jioctry of «« 
first made its appearance b » 
ductiuns of Ackerman aM ^ 
tors. Characteristic coifinW 
the Victorian domestic 

like Bernard Barton and WJ* 
Caroline Bowles. baton? oM 
sures of turning: 

Lhe Index is to ««*£. “JL 
of mcn and womednttgg; 
scurc — Maria Abdf. : 


“author of -My 
Friend’”, a voitinwR^T J 
is said to hove be* pnflfKj 
William Beattie, agthor o ' & 
trope ; the Reverend WJ , , 
author of 

Poote, "author of . .AJJJ 1 
must surely be a co(l« r g 
the enmoartv . of r. 


the company of .«*■ £ 
writers the 

rhaHcs Graaity FitzharafflF 


a little out dfpJ^t'^gS 
■ he “ wrote i„ bh 

sportihg. bd;pk & - jvjit aid 
gobd corihexiodJ.M doufat 
other UDSUilabtl^-. 


oiner ^ 

The most adcebtafalef 


annual volume gl ,8 ^ 
bird's-eye: view .« 

and ingredients. A j lS j of 

simply. an. j 

witH their contriho^ . , p[j 

annual, follow^ ^ 

list of. titles. S1 hart 

ous than i HMirvirt^ 10 
Boyle himself 

The proofs. baiWfat 

The preface 

ful- notes on the an . 
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A tavern scene, In wnx, by Samuel Percy (d. 1820}, from the catalogue of the Mr. Boswell exhibition 
organized by John Kcrslake which opens at the National Portrait Gallery tomorrow until November 
30. The figures are traditionally Identified as, from left to right: Johnson, Reynolds, an unidentified 
man, Gainsborough, Paoll, Fox, Boswell, the landlord, and Nollekens. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN 


A mong Tun rarely questioned of the lost art of Greek tragedy. He doubted, even though it looks as 
cliehds “of our time ”, the most ■ is selling up as an apparently ethical if, in practice. Professor Fried- 
“filib must surely be the one or practical ideal what is in essence man only uses the word to encourage 
which slates that ” God is deud ". a highly exaggerated image of artistic his students to take their studies seri- 
•Small wonder, if He is: for who pleasure. He wants life to be as oitsly. Let us hope that it does not 
would not perish in this nebulous magnificent as art tu sad reversal of encourage them rIso to believe that 
no -man's mind, (his clichd land of priorities!). He believes the psycho- there is no other seriousness beyond 
facile metaphors, where that equally logy of the artistic process offers the what Lhe Zeitgeist demands. They are 
moribund figure. Western Man. now metaphysical key to the universe and generally “with it” enough wilh- 
plclurcs to himself his dilemmas and lhe way to man's future greatness, out that.) 

predicaments? To judge from what In h word he is preaching a doctrine Over against the nihilism of the 


. . moribund figure. Western Man, now 

. “ n{ l H. Carter: pictures to himself his dilemmas and 

University Press predicaments? To judge from what 

iiiJu it V " — 'has — happened— to - language a nd 

Affairs: i,» ,k.., 


with it” enough wilh- 


predicamcnts ? To judge from what In h word he is preaching a doctrine Over against the nihilism of the 
him — hnppcned- to - language and characteristic of his time and of his godless void Professor Friedman sets 


1 ^ fowivencc of 

l Andrews'; a for 

i I lu.'.!., •• •• 


j B f) L 1 • 1 1 , , y 4 in " - •» ■•••■■gj |»»i •»%#>■■ » • , I . |« a ^i«>a »»vki k^nw n ■■ uqm 1 11 1 n iiwh 'ij«. oh j ^ 
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God no longer exists, it seems clear * , + 

that He will soon have to he rein- , ..... 

vented. Otherwise, thinking person. .Thal lhcre »«n liislorieel; and per- 


what he calls “ the image of man ”, 
He insists that he means “ image ” 
and not “concept "ghnd his aesthetic 
preference shows agairuwhcn -he says 
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wide range of modem authors, to a 
preemptive use of the image of man 
as a new form of ethical inspiration, 
inis intellectual passage is extremely 
problematic and may be impossible, 
nut only in terms of logic, for which 
Professor Friedman lias the custo- 
mary existentialist scorn, but also m 
terms of a workable response to life. 
It is, in fact, so dillicult to follow 
nis vague explanations of how this 
passage is effected that his book 
would not deserve serious considera- 
tion if it did not have, as regards 
its titular purpose, a most notable in- 
tellectual precedent. The precedent 
is Nietzsche’s, who repeatedly asked 
what image of man was implied by 
Inc moral values, religious beliefs, 
artistic and scientific standards of 
different ages, and in particular of 
the modern age. Ideally, he believed 
that all the products of a strong cul- 
ture should possess a unity of style, 
and it was to lest the authenticity 
of tills style that he went round 
sounding things with his famous ham- 
mer. 


Now, as everyone knows, what 
Nietzsche discovered was that all the 
modern images or idols were hollow 
and about to fall to bits. He was well 
aware that the chief reason for this 


i 
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,n . the intellectual method he was 
using, which he also described by the 
less sensitive simile of dynamite. 
Contrasting, not to say contradic- 
tory, evaluations are characteristic of 
Nielzsche. as appears again when he 
speaks of His philosophy now as 
“ historical ", now as '‘Dionysian". 
The adjectives indicate two different 
aspects of the same inspiration ; the 
former destructive, reductive of all 
values to some base cause ; the latter 
creative, exulting in the potential 
power of life's unfailing will, 
Nietzsche believed that the world 
conceived purely as process, 
as W erden, as history, must 
spell the doom of knowledge, 
which would discover that 
there was no such thing as truth in any 
meaningful or transcendent sense ; no 
Cod, in fact. But what of art. the 
spirit of art, that vital creativity in 
J™ n * which has been led astray into 
looking for moral, religious and scien- 
tific values that are impossible to sus- 


a lain because incompatible with life? 
a flight not this creativity, which 
. flourished perhaps in some my (him I 
f Ci reek past, be caNed upon now in the 
hour ul mans spiritual crisis, when 
he is u bout to lose all faith in him- 
scll ? And might not this creative 
strength, at one with life's own 
strength and not at intellectual odds 
with ii. teach man acceptance of his 
tragic condition, teach him indeed to 
affirm it with joy 7 The longed-for 
goal ot Nietzsche's aesthetic philo- 
sophy is to see (he doom of history 
converted into the myth of Dionysus. 

Nietzsche’s language is notoriously 
metaphorical and rhetorical, and his 
meaning, like that of a poetic work, 
enn scarcely he paraphrased in any 
other style. The poetry and passion 
of Ins response is his meaning in very 
large measure. What else is the con- 
version of histpry into myth but an 
act of the artistic imagination, what 
else is " conversion ” but a meta- 
phor 7 Not surprisingly, there has 
reigned the greatest confusion 
among ihose of Nietzsche's com- 
mentators who have tried to state 
more literally what his goals were 
Consider the nature of Nietzsche’s 
texts: the contradictions and shifting 
points of view, the still more shifting 
style which ranges from ecstatic pro- 
phecy jo bnnal speculation, from sen- 1 


style now entering Its decadent 
ph:iNC 7) He criticizes Western 
values as itlnls, that is, as works of 
art. in which people have wanted to 
believe ton literally. Because these 
graven images were created, not frec- 


. t as reg.mU the number God " i n ,piu lh ' ... he surveys who seem 

nl original exploitations ihcy underlies E *.*** ftcwfc * no* 1 '* 1 , t Lfillim. the nro- 
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has the makings of disaster. Hie 
nature ami extent of the disaster will 


f wntutaaii, mu neu- nature alUl CXICUI Ol llR* ihsastCI' will 

[y. but 111 response to some ampul- doubtless he inlluencetl bv tin- degree 
sivc need, they were bad art. and to which a man's life and the life ,.r u 
iluise who reiicimislv revered them sn.-i.-n- ,r,» . . 1...1 i.. ... ,i. 


J 1 y , rMm;il existence * ft** ^SSL-Klely" without recourse to 


ihose who religiously revered them 
were bad aesthetes. 

When Nietzsche argues thus, it 
would be just as appropriate to say 
that he points downwards rather than 
upwards. Nowhere do we sec more 
dearly the nihilism which is the com- 
plement ;uy aspect of his aestheti- 
cism: nowhere would it be more 


society, are dominated by acsthetic 
needs (most other needs, mid their 
satisfaction, seem to preserve their 
freshness from generation to genera- 
tion!. The possibility of some such dis- 
aster seems to have been in (ioelhc's 
mini] when he took up the Faust 
theme, though in the end he 
evaded its tragic implications, per- 


’ In' jUHCtrnle. reconciling the miper- 

* believe ’ In S cm man -Ij objective ” with the arbitrary 


The evasiveness, n , 


every moment. It is in the 


fusion, of Professor F r L,l5 f T 
conies from his des re ^ 1 #' 
nia toly ns possible Stffc 1 #* 
modem thought; his 

STS SO* 


;.„ i4 in every nw‘>- 
Uofilieirari.of their iniagina- 
( activity- to respond like this. 

i n aoacu miimnhl 


r" " ■ »uuiu II UL- mine L-ruueu us tragic implications, pa- 

latal to take literally, with regard to stuuled evidently that the world 
morals or polities, his aesthetic judg- had after all resources of gooil- 

menl .in miiHiirn [iv<lnin C.,r i.. ii....- - ■ . . 


till . 1 

L . i.. a re creative in every moment. 
J K to say. of their fic- 
. 0 f their writing. W-ho shall 
/«bji the relationship is between 


t -J: ■ disastrous appearance of 'frailly hv L u bnn ? 1 s P ec ulation s from sen- ,f ? e Psychology of imaginative creaii- 

Ji-J-fe •.*; * in the intellectual method he wJs S' it rhaps p d yt<> vu >ar abuse, above y.ty, of creativity as a way of life. 

.n;i iiQinn whi.^k ..i,.. a„. — :u i l.. .. 1 mut ’h debated notebooks for » indeed of creativity ns life, ms the 


menl on modem society. For to 
Nietzsche, every work of the creat- 
ive mind, every image, becomes sus- 
pect. mi occasion for idolatry or 
sometimes simply boredom, once it 
is completed, onco it is a 
finished thing and no longer u 
creative aot. He repeatedly explains 
how, in order to achieve ** health ", 
he has had to take sides against him- 
self, in destroy in order to create, to 
pm his roots down into the dark soil 
of evil to find the strength to raise his 
branches to the sun. He is describing 
I he psychology of imaginative cremi- 

VlJU ilf r-rnnliin'lir nc n «*•**.. l'f-. 


all the much debated notebooks for a 
final magnum opus which suggest 
little that is literally new, least of all 
any literal doctrine, but rather show 
the recurrence of the same thoughts, 
the always similar details of civiliza- 


indeed of creativity as life, as the* 
only thing in the world which has any 
meaning. 

* • * 


uexs which man's destructive 
insatiability could never exhaust. 
Nietzsche’s sense of the disaster was 
more acute. The ultimate lest and 
triumph of man's creativity would 
come throunli the denial of any value 
or meaning in the world, through the 
discovery of an image powerful 
enough "to deny our nothingness ’’. 

It is useless to ask what this power- 
ful image represents, or xvliat the 
Superman is supposed to be. It is 
the image simply of man's nothing- 
ness, the image of a man aware of 
and a (firming this situation, the aes- 
thete savouring his nihilism. The 
creative pleasure lies in the making 
of the image, in the imaginative ex- 
ploration of "God's death”. Para- 
doxically, the old magic continues to 
work : from Baudelaire to Beckett, a 
great variety of aesthetes have shown 
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ignoies the fact that the categories 
of uiHlcrsla tiding possible lor the 
novelist arc not available in real life. 
To establish the "authenticity" of a 
decision we would have to become 
omniscient authors of every aspect of 
mu existence. That sense of total free- 
dom to which Sartre believes we are 
all condemned ’ is the characteristic 
obsession ol the modern artistic 
mind. If this damned sensation 
dominates long periods of my life, 
then I become a novelist. I then have 
it in my power to authenticate or in- 
validate tin's or that "experience"-— 
according in the circumstances and 
characters I invent for it. One of 
the recurrent tern plat in ns for the 
aesthete is to imagine life lived with 
the free, creative rapture of a purely 
imaginative experience, with that 
timeless concentration of pleasure in 


the created moment which only art 
oilers. Was it not a form of this 
temptation to which Camus yielded 
when he idealized the "authenti- 
city " of Meursault, a man loo stupid 
and insensitive to feel any form of 
real commitment, whose barely think- 
ing existence is represented as po.vses- 
■'»« Ihe most refined lyrical qualities 
of beautiful sensation? Professor 
Friedman does not even consider 
such truly critical questions, nor un- 
fortunately the work of the most 
important writer to have given them 
the importance they deserve: 
Thomas Mann. 

Professor Dabezies devotes the 
longest section of his book to Dnkior 
Fnustus. although without adding 
significantly to our understanding of 
this novel. It is the weakness of his 
■scholarly method that the footnotes 


i mages or man possess itv* 

"d , lhe taping force of tZ , 
turn towards authentic existoi!* t 


become more interesting than (he text, 
and after the footnotes the reporting 
of minor, forgotten, or inaccessible 
works. Here are the condensed con- 
tents of a hundred more or less lit- 
erary treatments of the Faust theme 
since 1900, and of a thousand schol- 
arly, philosophical, or journalistic 
reflections on it, in all the major 
European languages. What the book 
establishes may seem trite by com- 
parison with the profundity of the 
ideas it reports— the invariable fate 
of the historical method when 
applied to literature — but it is as 
well that it should not be for- 
gotten. The image of Faust, the 
symbol of modem man's restless, 
uncommitted soul, has tended to lose 
its earlier bold or bland ideality as a 
result of the experience of two world 
wars and more especially of Nazism. 


In our present context, this book re- 
minds us still more appropriately of 
the dangers involved in the search for 
an M authentic image of man in our 
time ", The godless image to which 
Nietzsche and Speugler contributed 
proved capable of the crudest politi- 
cal exploitation, partly because they 
had both lent themselves to this ambi- 
guous manner of thinking. The disas- 
trous parallelism which may exist 
between a creative inspiration of the 
mind and a catastrophic abuse of life, 
between aestheticism and barbarism, 
is the tragic concluding discovery of 
Thomas Mann's lifelong meditation 
on this theme. He does not present it 
as a literal truth, but as an artistic 
construct, an ironical metaphor. Only 
the irony is true, indeed tragic. Art 
cannot say inure about its own 
limitations. 
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Western civilization, it is not by ref- 
erence to any serious or consistent 
criterion of fact or logic. fWhat is 
fact to an artistic intelligence but 
meaningless raw material, what is 
logic but a once vigorous intellectual 


Ihe inadequate values and beliefs of °JV ° ri8in ' 

Western civilization, it is not by ref- u n £5 , - 1 !*! l 5 man s 


creative mind is born anew in every 
generation, potentially perhaps in 
every person, even in every new 
moment of life, his cultural products 
remain. Moreover, the productive 
materials themselves are finite, a't 
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aestheticism becomes the dominant 
inspiration for n modern thinker, lie 
will be drawn towards some 
form of cultural pessimism, ihe 
necessary dark ground for the 
better illumination of the hard- 
pressed creative spirit. Hard- 
pressed, indeed, but by the 
exhaustion of art’s finite resources ! 

How demonically paradoxical docs 
this way of thinking become when 
it is made the basis for apparently 
moral (" spiritual”; generalizations 
about history or society or individual 
lives. Then for the sake of the 
spirit, in a generally not very clearly 
defined sense, the better pari of 
modern civilization is consigned to 
the devil. The paradox is all too 
rarely studied that the Nletzschean 
habit of teaching the collapse of 
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President Ayub Khan has suc- 
cumbed. Indeed, he seems la carry 
reticence to unnecessary extremes. 
" Personal " touches, designed to 
show that the statesman is also a 
human being— preferably a lovable 


Pakistan, there is little but optimistic 
generalization. Ayub evidently 
believes that he has Ihe touch’ that 
can heal the breach between the two 
"wings", that the 1962 Constitution 
is uniquely adapted to the political 


capacity to give coherent shape to an 
extremely complicated narrative. 
Never does he allow the sheer weight 
of detail to overwhelm him ; hardly 
ever is the reader's interest allowed 
to flag. In short, this book is a distin- 
guished achievement. 


Sure 


Walking upstairs a ft it lirrakfiinL 
I iouked round to see if yon wore following 
And iTiughl sight of you 
Turning the nomer with u tray 
As 1 cloned the bathroom dour. 


diabolical. He maintains ii: 
that: 

In any actual situation . . . the it 
Is between responding to the to 
of the situation with the rnourcti. 
arc available to one, and failing 
so. 

Or qgain that: 

The world calls a man to btfpra! 
self through fulfilling his ‘ofS 
that to which he is called, and 


ibtMiun (particularly one who has 
If suffer the slings and arrows of a 
not too respon- 
se opposition) can boomcr- 
r* : eVen ordinary objectivity 
> '^hing he can ill afford. The 
:mptatiai to write a rather 
Mirfeti apologia is therefore almost 
F-erahebning. To this temptation 


HUGO WILLIAMS 


iii.ii lu n min iic is lbjivu, 

him to account when he don W* 
so. , . . Every man standi, *W 
he knows it or not, in a c«t*J 
personal accountability so lou* 
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o N,e,zsche’s message adopted by L w ^ rel g^ ^ 


The Politics of Conformity in 
Latin America 


Edited by, C LAUD10V£LIZ 
h. Comparative Study of Virginia and Cuba 


Consequences of Utilitarianism 

A Study In Normative Ethics and Legal Theory 
D. H. HODGSON 


his amateur disciples, •• to create 
values in a world without value ” ? 
If it is possible lo create them in any 
real sense, then the world is not 
without value, cither empirically or 
religiously speaking. The mcla- 


.,Th^ companion volume io Obstacles to Change In Latte 
‘ he n a ^ ivi ‘r and motives oT the groups 
tolluence In Latin America, The essays 
fiffl Influential would-be reformers have so 
Ulfto fo sjiow for their efforts. , 45r net 
Chauartr House 


This book presents a utilitarian argument agninst certain 
forms of utilitarianism. The author applies Vhls arlment 
SS5 'SS“ rian ^ nnd ■ rule-utfiitarlan ST 
NS 1 S In ■ ."I ^° P0 “ " rM0lul, °" “f the conilict 
d«E.-'3"“ mon, "“ l0 of Uu, judicial 


w - -u . im. muiu- 

phorlcal implications of the phrase 
are misleading; literally, it refers lo 


Alas, it is juri oi this BPigJJgJ 
hear the deviFs latter. F.^ 


ancl iwtwecn men 
l, Ws. dogs, apes, 
- 4J ^ whales are the mnin 
!*lh« Splendid study. 2!s. 


near rne aevu s irub..-*" 
wc ask what it is th» ! 
demands and wAtf/ d ts- 
upuh toffo. 
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Rridof Central 
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Cases in Constitutional Law 

D. L. K E l.K and f\ H. L A W S O N 


a magnificent image of the world’s tj °\ w ^ icb uniSat i< ^ ■••— .. 

^uLter valuelessness. whlch “ 80 un I,iof ^ Ihc^^ * 

deitt sc , of0 ^' d '7 i nff- dooin - aSSwastfiaS'- 

defying beauty used, of course, lo car ry oil a ! J voice 'l 11 kit* pfcl!"! h^ltently depicted 

W0l08ra Phs opd text. 45s. 


In this edition, the flrtuo appear after- thirteen yeais 
account jus been taken of the many recent chaiiges more 

S^book l ^f dJnln,st ™ fivo The general c£er of ' 
the book refrains unchanged. Fifth edition 55s net 


defying beauty used, of course, lo 
hove a name: Lucifer. Nielzsche, 
who at; least -cannot be accused of 
toning down Ihe spiritual dangers of 
: Philosophy (ns his modern inter- 

preters seem so anxious to do), was 


carry oil a '■ 

with a 

cither unintelligible ^ j 


Verse 

Dawson 
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and attractive one -are almost absent 
from his narrative, once “ Youth " 
and " Early Days in the Army ” have 
been expeditiously disposed of. Wc 
arc consequently asked to give cred- 
ence to a figure entirely dominated by 
patriotic duly— so completely identi- 
fied with the joint causes of Islam 
and Pakistan as to have virtually no 
other thoughts or desires. Perhaps 
Ayub is really like that ; but if so he 
is unique among the statesmen of our 
time, most of whom are extremely 
complex characters. 

There is. however, one piece of 
presumably unintentional self-reve- 
-Inrimn — A^nt- result uHlr the image 
of the plain-spoken soldier who, by 
some strange alchemy, transformed 
himself into a political saviour, needs 
.some modification. There iv. after all, 
an clement of megalomania in the 
man's make-up. The evidence lor it is 
nol lo be found in his obvious con- 
tempt for his predecessors among the 
rulers of Pakistan— those corrupt, 
quarrelsome and unprincipled politi- 
cians who brought their country to 
the brink of ruin ; it is lo be found in 
his almost total lack of acknowledg- 
ment of the services of those who 
helped him lo establish his regime 
and who still help him to sustain it. 
For instance, throughout the two 
long chapters on foreign policy (as 
one might imagine, not at all compli- 
mentary to India) there is not r single 
mention of his former foreign min- 
ister (and present opponent), Bhutto, 
who surely must be accorded some 
credit for the development of Pakis- 


tan’s highly idiosyncratic version of 
“ heirtralisin We are obviously in- 
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tended to believe that post-1958 Pak- 
istan is the exclusive creation of 
Ayub hlrhsclf. in alliance with the 
“ masses '* whom he has mobilized, 
almost single-handed, for the perfor- 
mance of nation-building tasks. 
While there is some element of truth 
In this boast, it is no more than a 
fraction of the whole truth. 

There are also some very odd gaps 
in his- narrative of the post-revolu- 
tionary events. The revolution itself, 
together with its immediate' “ martial 
law " aftermath, is adequately des- 
cribed, and succinct accounts arc 
given of land reform, educational pro- 
blems, religious affairs, and " basic 
democracies ”. But economic plan- 
ning, perhups the most outstanding 
success of Ayub’s regime, does not 
get even a sentence, Can it be. that 
this is something that- the President 
does, not understand, and therefore 
leaves to able subordinates; to whom . 
he grants the necessary, delegated 
authority V If so,- one would have 
thought Lhut. like Bhutto, they 
deserved some honourable mention. 

About the political prospects, of; 


temper and capacity of the Pakistani 
people, and that a modernized Islam 
provides all that is needed by way of 
a unifying ideology. His contempt for 
or silence about all other Pakistani 
politicians, however, tends to re- 
inforce doubts whether acceptance of 
the legitimacy of the new regime 
can outlast the life of its crea- 
tor. He finishes his narrative 
abruptly with the Presidential 
election of 1965. Perhaps the 
events since tliaL date have nol yet 
been subjected lo another of those 
soldierly " appreciations ” of which 
he is such a master. The first ot 
these, made in 1954, proved remark- 
ably prophetic. It would be fasci- 
nating lo lake a peep at subsequent 
ones, if they have ever been com- 
mitted lo paper. 

Among the best known of Ayub's 
political opponents is Mr. Chmidhri 
Muhammad Ali, currently leader of 
the Nizum-c-lslfim Parly. In the 
pre-1958 epoch he whs distinguished 
for his competence, which kept him 
afloat as Prime Minister for a whole 
year, from August, 1955. to Septem- 
ber, 1956, during which period he in- 
duced the Constituent Assembly lo 
adopt, a constitution and inaugurated 
Pakistan’s first Five Year Plan. Be- 
fore becoming a politician he had 
won renown as a civil servant. Before 
Partition he held the post of Finan- 
cial Adviser, War and Supply (a post 
never previously occupied by an 
Indian); during the appalling poli- 
tical surgery of 1947. he was one of 
the two secretaries of the Partition 
Council ; on the creation of Pakistan, 
he became Secretary-General lo the 
new government. 

Mr. Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, 
therefore, contributed as much as 
anyone to the making of Pakistan. At 
a time when Ayub was still' np more 
than a comparatively obscure staff 
officer. Chaudhri was burdened with _ 
responsibilities of positively daunting 
proportions. Hence one is bound to 
feel that Ayub’s uniformly deroga- 
tory references to him are ungener- 
ous, to say the least; for in the 
absence of a tiny handful of men of > 
Chuudhri’s quality, the whole opera- 
tion of bringing Pakistan into exist- 
ence would have collapsed. , . 

flic Emergence of Pakistan. In 
which this prominent participant tells 
the story of this extraordinary (and 
some would say deplorable) opera- 
tion. is of major interest; particularly 
as it is the first adequately documen- ' 
ted historv. from a Pakistani source, ; 
of the key years 1946-48. Mr. Muham- 
mad AH draws widely on memoirs 
and documents, as well as on his own . 
intimate knowledge of the events. 
He -has ah incisive ' style ^nd the.'! 


As history, however, it will need 
to be used with ihe utmost caution. 
Mr. Muhammad Ali has a case to 
make out — for the Muslim League, 
against Congress; for Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, against Lord Louis 
Mountbatten (next to Sardar Patel, 
his favourite b£te noire). Never are 
the Congress dogs and their alleged 
British protector allowed to have Ihe 
better of the argument ; never is Mr. 
Jinnah, that must astute and cold- 
blooded of politicians, presented as 
other than the pure, high-souled lib- 
erator of his oppressed people. To 
sustain this ” goody- versus- baddy " 
thesis, highly selective quotations 
are freely used, and " inconvenient ” 


evidence is quickly brushed under 
the carpet. Indian writers, of course, 
have done exactly the same thing, in 
reverse, and one can hardly blame 
Mr. Muhammad Ali for trying so 
hard to redress the balance. Never- 
theless, it is distressing that, with 
reference to events that took placo 
twenty years ago. this un fruitful dia- 
logue of charge and counter-charge 
should still continue. 


Perhaps the time will come when,, 
le Kashmir issue having been set- 


the Kashmir issue having been set- 
tled, those participants in the 1947-48 
events who remain alive (If there are 
any) will be able lo recollect them not 
only in greater tranquillity but with 
greater objectivity. As it is, the distor- 
tion of truth by passion that mars the 
writings of so great a statesman as 
Ayub Khan and so able a public ser- 
vant as Chaudhri Muhammad Ali 
offers a sad commentary of the state 
of the world in general and of South 
Asia in particular. 


Thelwell’s 
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COM PLEAT TANGIER 


Thelwell'a report on anglers. Ha has drawn. them ail— the dry ones and wet 
ones, the coarse ones and fly ones —and reveals the fascination of g sport that 
charms over one and a half mi II Eon men away from hot lunches and warm 
fires and hold*, them, shivering with cold and with a Wellington full of water, 
on a damp river bank with the mist ctoslng in. 18s 


Pearl S. Buck 

THE TIME IS NOON 


The lender and perceptive story of a girl who trios to shield herself from 
herself, first by means of her home and family, and then by marriage and 
motherhood. But when her child becomes a source of grief to her she despairs, 
breaks loose and is forced to lake control of her own life. 30s 


THEATRE AT WORK 

Edited by. Charles Marowiiz and Simon Truss lei* 


A lively book of interview; with, lee ding British dramatists of tha paslsdecatle, 
Including John Whiting. John Arden and Herald Pinter, and in$idtf accounts ' 
of the work of such directors as Joan Litltewood, Peter Hall and Pe(e> Biook. 
With 8 pages ot illustrations. ■ i • 36s' 


THE RISE AMD FALL 
OF THE WELL-MADE PLAY 


John Russell Taylor 

A provocative assessment of Ihe whole movement of 'well-made' drama In 
Britain, fiom'T. W. Robertson to Terence Rattigan, 30s 


THE PENGUIN DICTIONARY 
OF THE THEATRE 


John Russell Taylor , 

A new revised edition of the paperback published In 1963. 
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The Stranger's 
View 


DAVID PRYCE-JONES 


European Novelists 

THE PROLETARIAN CONSCIENCE 


fiction 
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DIAGONAL MAN 


F. M. Bob r as : Maxim Gorky : The Writer. 195pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. 30s. 


i'i if: 


A major novel: truly European in 
scope and depth, individual In 
style and mood, and controver- 
sial in subject. 25s. 
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f Blood 
f Accusation 

2 MAURICE SAMUEL 

® THa hiatnm nl nna 


The history of one of the most 
bizarre frame-ups in hlstory-the 
Beiliss case on which Malamud 
based The Fixer. 42s 
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2 Great Gardens 
• of Britain 

S PETER COATS 
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An authoritative illustrated 
survey of Britain's greatest 
gardens. Bgna (6gns from 
1 January m 68) 
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The Courtesans 


The demi-monde In 19ih 
century France. 


JOANNA RICHARDSON 


A study of twelve of the queens 
of the profession, the women 
who gave zest to the Second 
Empire, illustrated 63s 


I The Arts of the 
| Alchemists 


Speaking of Gorky, Tolstoy re- 
marked lo Chekhov: “He has the 
soul of a peeping Tom, he has come 
from somewhere to a land of Canaan 
which is alien io him and lie peers a! 
everything, observes everything and 
bears a report about it nil to .some 
God of his own In an oddly dis- 
torted way, Tolstoy might have been 
speaking of -himself. No one has left 
us a more .penetrating and memor- 
able glimpse of I'he living Tolstoy 
than has Gorky in his Memories of 
Tolstoy, and Tolstoy in his turn 
probably understood Gorky, though 
forty years his senior, more 
thoroughly than did the most admir- 
ing of his contemporaries. They had 
much in common, despite the age 
difference: both were realists with 
the souls of peeping Toms, both felt 
alienated from the world because the 
world was not ordered as they wished 
it to be, and both had Gods of 
their own to whom they bore 
witness in the outraged sense of 
justice with which their work was 
filled. But what perhaps united them 
more closely than anything else was 
an innate and instinctive recalcit- 
rance, a love of ozors/vo or “mis- 
chief-making ". Gorky was such an 
ozornlk or mischievous urchin 
throughout his life. Professor Borras 
defines the term by referring to the 
hero of folk epic, Vasili Buslaev, and 
he writes that Gorky 

felt the presence of a kindred spirit In 
Vasili Buslaev and in IN97 he began a 
play about him, but did not get further 
than his hero’s boa-stful opening mono- 
logue In which, having beautified the 
earth, he holds it up to God, exclaim- 


ing. " You launched il Into space as a 
rock but I have turned it into a precious 
emerald.” This combination of impu- 
dent lack ol respect for authority and u 
passionate desire to improve life 
around him is characteristic of (he Rus- 
sian ozornlk, a national type or which 
both Gorky and Tolstoy, in their own 
ways, were good examples. 

If Tolstoy was — to pursue the com- 
parison a stage farther— rutional, 
aristocratic, rather coldly moralistic 
in temper, then Gorky was intuitive, 
plebeian, impressionistic in his 
o-zorstvo — “ a powerful, blind man 
being led by a voracious, all-seeing 
child ”, as V. S. Pritchett has so aptly 
put it. This is the Gorky whom Pro- 
fessor Borrus has set out to interpret 
for us in his most interesting appre- 
ciation of Gorky, the writer. 

Professor Borras's book is the pro- 
duct of a careful and sober scrutiny 
of Gorky’s chief works. It opens with 
an illuminating perusal of the histori- 
cal background in which Gorky’s 
achievement should be set and the 
evolution of his ideas and outlook 
during his lifetime. Gorky’s religious 
cast of mind, the split between his 
bourgeois hankering after com- 
fort and his anti-authoritarian 
pugnacity, his vision of a revo- 
lutionary alliance between the 
workers and the radical intelligentsia, 
his abhorrence of bourgeois passivity 
and his assertive optimism, his Marx- 
ism and his God-building— all these 
matters are dealt with sympathclicalily 
and lucidly. The examination of 
Gorky’s short stories concentrates on 
such examples as ” Old Izergil " and 
“ CheLkash ", offering cogent eluci- 


C. A. BURLAND 


Tha strange mixture of 
psychology, philosophy, and 
chamislry that was alchemy. 
illustrated 63 s 


STILL GOING STRONG 

Henri Peyre: French Novelists of Today. 484pp. Oxford University 
Press. £3 IQs. (Paperback, I9s. 6dL). 


The Age of 
Courts and 


illy, 
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Manners and Morals 1658-1716 

PHILUPE ERLANGER ■ 

Vividly illustrated description of 
hiph life and low life in a period 
of, unequalled splendour and 
misery, illustrated 63s 


Buildings of 
Belfast 1700-1914 

C.E.B. BRETT 

illustrated ,3t 
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'fieri es of studies df key m&n and. 
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MICHAEL GRANT 


French Novelists of Today has grown 
over the years out of The Contem- 
porary French Novel, first published 
in 1955. This new edition has some 
important changes: a new introduc- 
tion, an exLra chapter on Bernanos, 
Cfilinc and Julicn Green, asked to 
cohabit because they are " contro- 
versial ", and n new conclusion, 
largely concerned with the nouveau 
roman. The critical biographies of 
more than 100 living or recently 
dead novelists have. been brought up 
to date. < 

The main theme of the introduc- 
tion Is that the French novel is not 
really dying. Professor Peyre’s argu- 
ment is an old and an odd one: the 
novel has been through so many 
crises already this century that it is 
sure to survive this one— as if, by 
totting them up, signs of affliction 
could be. turned into a guarantee of 
health. \ If there is something artifi- 
cial about the present situation in 
France it is surely that the argument 
about the value of the novel ant} bf ■ 
novelists is taking place within the 
novel and not without it ; every new 
anti-novpl extends the h{story of the 
novel a little farther. • 

Professor Peyre claims to be ' a 
critical pluralist, b.utt. hc doc 4 • not 
Write like one, being ' very ■ qbick to' 
stamp op those whom he sees as more 
- dogmatic than himself. There is also 
ft confusion. In his central proposition 
that the novel, must, he a mirroffor 
Individuals or, collectivities, since it is 
merely taitto logy tp/ define what is 
bouftd to represent; simply because It 


dutinns of the main issues and empha- 
sizing the use which Gorky made of 
the device of symbolic characteriza- 
tion. Other stories are selected for 
examination ns illustrations of 
Gorky's concern for such themes as 
the autonomy of the strong in their 
relations with .the weak, the human 
desire for some .sustaining illusion 
and the disintegration of the human 
personality in a bourgeois world. 

The novels and plays are discussed 
less fully. " Being by nature ", Pro- 
fessor Borras suggests, a “ writer of 
dramatic short stories, Gorky was 
embarrassed by the demands of a 
broad, complex subject, and in almost 
every one of his novels he tried lo 
overcome his embarrassment by im- 
posing biographical form upon his 
material.” True ; and this must large- 
ly account for the impression of 
formlessness to which his novels are 
prone. The same, though, cannot be 
true of Gorky’s work us a dramatist, 
and in discussing the plays Professor 
Borras has clone less than justice to 
his subject by selecting only three for 
examination, and only one. The 
Lower Depths, for close scrutiny. 
This is not to deny a sense of propor- 
tion lo his book, for he quite rightly 
insists that Gorky Is al his best as 
a memoirist and he devotes several 
pages of detailed analysis to the auto- 
biographical trilogy, especially to 
Childhood. 

Gorky Is hot easily assessable as a 
writer. Professor Borras assigns him 
“ a relatively modest place " among 
the great figures of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian literature, though he 
points out why Gorky's faith in man 
has earned him such adulation in the 
Soviet Union. His early popularity 
in the 1890s was due primarily to the 
colour, vividness and optimism which 
made his work such a contrast to the 
ftn-de-sidc/e mood cultivated by 


Garshin and Chekhov it 
quent reputation a° a Si 1 * 1 
;vmer of universal lift* 
largely the result of SSL "W 
myth-makins. in 


SHE ALONE 

fcUOPE MORTIMER : My friend Says It's Ballet-Proof. 224pp. Hutchinson. 25s. 


A distinctive image which recurs in 
f,. kWiimer's novels is the mirror 


W Mortimers nows is 
S^whichyoi. look fcarTnlly. to .ml 
**** r iIah nfiniir nivn iddl- 


^confirmation of your own iden- 
Land there is none. I he Pump - 

w Iv rii-tt'i'iniMl as a 


readily assessable In £?*> 
European or American 2^ 
anes than in the historieft? 

Him in his own country fiS 
not been Professor BorraW 
what he had done is to olf«E; 
impartial bin discriminating 
al,Mn of Gorky’, chief 


g&tfr might be described as a 
Bfiiel about a woman who has clung 


u toy to her illusion of identity (by 
childbearing and by sheller- 


to'afdrong. protective male arms) 
duliSe glimpse of herself, alone. 


.y, and free, causes a breakdown. 
tHnnins Mrs. Mortimer's best book. 


BALZACIANA 


I^Annte Balzjacienne 196 J 
Paris: Gamier. 28fr.) i s fly 
volume of a series directed by 
Pommier and Pierre-Georges C«zii 
and continues to serve the sW 
purposes as its predecessor! kia 
it have gooe chips from throb: 
shops of about twenty artisans of Hu 
Balzac industry, under flu mbiia 
of biography, literary studies 
documentation. There must un- 
doubtedly be some differtite 
between the three classes of nuiei! 
so designated, but it is not alut 
easy to distinguish them. The ci 
emphasis is as usual on the ta? 
and solution of editorial probkc 
facts about Balzac which bear onft 
composition of novels, surveys i 
his interest in Shakespeare, fwri 
tions with Meyerbeer, knovkdjd 


places ; one essay spells out torn 
lier treatment of dates and hom* 
Le Pire Oorlot. One class of essiji 
conspicuous by its absence fnmb 
volume ; there is no contribui5»i 
literary criticism in the current kf 
vest of Bulzaciana. 


tHDUinS Mrs. * uv»i uwn. 

twinen-dnce many of them will 
u doubt find this new novel very 
gueh "a woman's book " loo— 
Mb dismiss as characteristic femi- 
nist masochism. or even vanity, the 
nr in which, once again, her heroine 
to this desperate need to be “corro- 
luptcd” by the men in her life, to 
U the painful Hnd frightening 
knowledge that she is alone, and lo 
brt the courage and generosity Lo 
Kctpt reality, however much it 
hurts. 

This time there is no comforting 
illusion of a happy, chrysalid exis- 
tence cushioned against loneliness and 
dfiib. Muriel Rowbridge, a woman 
tfiiimiiist of twenty-nine, has been 
'saturated in isolation” for five 
months, convalescing from an 
operation to remove a cancerous 
breast As “ therapy ”, her impos- 
rog, silt-clad lady editor has sent 
her on a journalistic, jaunt to 
tawka-" They’ll ail : be angelic 
: to jou, darling. The only woman, 
ton'll have a ball.” A hectic schedule 
ms been arranged ; receptions, visits 
' to ndusive dress designers, new in- 
■hnt schools, Cultural Complexes, the 
.bnmii autumn colouring in the 
mountains. But Muriel, dazed and 
j reluctant, allows herself to be taken 
(dirge of by a brown-suited Hun- 
prian dmigrd, Robert, who seems 
fiMothly and irritatingly self- 


contained with his Bentley and his 
j-errari. There is also an attentive 
tel low-jiiurna list. the crumpled, 

civilized. Catholic GeoArey. prepared 
at any hour of day or night to act as 
confessor-companion in the vulgar 
rigours of American small-town hos- 
pitality. 

Gradually, in odd pages of her 
notebook or miserable, solitary fan- 
tasies. Muriel discloses her shocked 
stale of mind. Appalled at the thought 
of pity, al the risk of disgust, quickly 
controlled, which any man must feel 
about her deformed body. Muriel has 
ended a thrcc-year-old affair with a 
married man in London, and feels 
only rage when Robert tells her she is 
beautiful. Like a frantic adolescent, 
she falls instantly, wildly in love, not 
with him, but with a sophisticated 
film director, MacLcish — a romantic, 
unknown, ridiculous focus to whom 
she can address all the daydreams 
and passionate sexual longings she 
dare not share in. reality. 

The humiliation of finding that for 
Mat-Leish she does not exist (" Look, 
honey, I don't know what your com- 
plications are— but I can't be doing 
with them. I've got enough of my 
own") makes Muriel quite unpre- 
pared for the glorious discovery of 
faith in herself after all— the gift of 
practical, undemanding Robert, 
whom it would be inadequate lo re- 
pay by agreeing lo marry. Here, per- 
haps, Mrs. Mortimer allows Muriel 
to be too self-indulgent, and even 
masochistic ; not. as Geoffrey had 
previously accused her, in privileged 
despair " but in sheer perversity, the 
consequence of finding that it is her 
nature to risk pain alone. 

My Friend Says It's Bullet-Proof 
is, as we now. expect from Mrs. 
Mortimer, brilliantly planned, taut, 
intelligent, unobtrusively skilful in 
tangling and disentangling the past 


and present crises in her characters’ 
lives. Muriel’s confrontation, first 
with the illusory horrors of her blind 
father's existence, and then with the 
fact (hat her own damaged life has 
similarly distorted the outride world, 
is beautifully patterned. There are 
some waspish little comic scenes— 
though perhaps American PR and 
energetic matrons are loo crude a 
target for Mrs. Mortimer's talent— 
and the despair behind some of the 
snatches of dialogue (non-communi- 
cation, barriers impossible to bridge} 
sketches in some of the minor charac- 
ters with fine melancholy wit. 

And yet. Somehow, whereas the 
anonymous heroine of The Pump- 
kin Later, about whom so many de- 
tails were deliberately left vague, was 
almost too painfully real, familiar 
even, Muriel herself never quite be- 
comes a convincing sufferer. It is as 
though one felt blackmailed, by the 
obvious, brutal facts of her physical 
condition, into accepting as under- 
standable behaviour which does not 
add up to what we are told about her, 
Granted her withdrawn, dazed, irra- 
tional state of mind, it is hard to 
accept the instant attraction she exerts 
over every man she meets ; guiltily 
impatient with her childish moods and 
vulnerability, one cannot believe in 
her judgments— or, for that matter, in 
her successful journalistic career. M rs. 
Mortimer is a cunning seducer of our 
compassion, and this is a more 
sophisticated investigation of a 
lonely woman’s predicament than 
' anything she has done ; yet, at the 
end, like Muriel herself, we are left 
not so much disturbed as with ” the 
expression, perhaps, of someone who 
has just bien moved by a sad and true 
story which they will never entirely 
forget ”... and with obvious material 
for a successful film and best seller. 


very bad-lempered, and it is hard lo 
Bod, among the abuse, any truly t 
critical penetration of Celine’s novels. 

It is uncertain whether it is Ctline 
himself who is the cause of the out- 
burst or other critics who have dared 
to admire him. 

One of Cdline’s crimes is his shrill 
altRck on the United Slates in. Voyage 
ait bom de la unit, because Professor 
Peyre spends a good deal of time in 
praise of the country where he has 
taught fqr so Jang. The early part of 
his concluding chapter “ Mam trends . 
since World War Two ", is a hymn ' 
to certain virtues of the American 
landscape and the American novel. 

In the latter he finds a virility which 
has done well by the novel In France 
and which is mysteriously linked »t 
one point with the techniques of story- 
telling which Professor Peyre sees as 
Iho only valid ones. 

Whqn he finally moves on to dis- 
cussion of the nouveau roman he is 
predictably uncharitable. He suggests 
that only the gullible can enjoy, such 
books and his comments on them are 
full of hearty misrepresentation: 
Sartre's famous introduction to 
Nathalie Sarraute’s Portrait dun . 
incpnnu is post-dated by ten years 
And thereby made to seem. far. jmore 
of a manifesto than, it actually was ; 
Alain R.obbe-0 fillet is accused 
'aijoiwmanyother thi tvgs, of .having 

declined; into, a facile eroticism, 
watch : is one of , the things he has \ 
always, ftlmed >t !' the .subtleties arid 


DERVLA MURPHY’S 

New Book 
THE WAITING LAND 


OFF THE HOOK 


VAN DER Post: The Hunter and the Whale. 319pp. Hogarth Press. 25s. 


A spell in Nepal 

The author of Fall Tilt gives a foot-tmvoller’s picture of tin) ' 
and places in primitive, incomparable Nopal. Her home \vc * w 
room over a stall in the buznar of Purdi In the Pokhnm Val»y,^ 
she lived (ho life of a villager. Illustrations and a ««/? 

*' Compulsive tending . . , Miss Murphy is gloriously 


THE HERBERTS 


[ !j foffiAsg nse that Conrad was, 
k. ■ ™ «r PosiTs u primitive, i-te 
L255FW with nun’s continual 
* °f n lost inheritance, n 
.JJWg of solitary personal exis- 
* n & ! * ,ron 8 undercurrent 
- llie P rimal opportunity 
fcuiliih a proper bti lance between 
■ teS" 8nd .®' |v ironnMnt. He was 
'glk* Contain a sea of dark possi- 
SS"}? nutshell bt a single lucid 
S i/7 quotation is from The 
s ° wer but it does pro- 
general mysteries of 
KK ^ Qrk and 19 The Hunter 
tfibS^ J? «?*• wbich « modestly dcs- 
fapiiJL'l slor Y "» still gives the 
j SB Sffrtyro readings of final 
fiKSSSL ending deep, 


OF WILTON 

by Tresham .Lever Author of 

The story of the senior branch of the great family of- 
were a hard-liVing, hard-hitting lot and for three canlur*?^.^ 
troubled times when the weak went to the wall. They t ^ 
they survived. ■ Wusuot#! n r~. 
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mystery as Peter arrives on the des- 
crLccI‘ _ s!TT|"> — 10 begin his fourth season 
as Captain Larsen’s spotter, and finds 
Larsen's Bible open at the book of 
Job. It describes the end of his friend- 
ship with Eric, whose father’s preju- 
dice ugainst (he Boers is sharpened by 
Peter's habit of (routing Zulus ns 
his intellectual equals; the episode 
in which the Zulu stoker 'Mlangeni 
is unFnirly suspected of stealing; the 
nctunl killing of the whales and their 
ignoble end in the factories; and— 
but this is loss certnin —Peter’s increas- 
ing resistance Lo the idea behind a 
promise Larsen has extracted from 
him— a young hunter from the high 
veld — to give Larsen an elephant in 
return for the whales. 

It could be that the novel fails 
lo cohere because the idea of the 
promise is never acted out on ground 
natural to its dramatic possibilities 
— the veld ; and yet to have 
exchanged sea for land could have 
been disastrous; a narrative leap fit 
to break the book’s back. The 
device Mr. van der Post adopts to 
exploit the promise but preserve the 
unity of his scene. Is to change the 
focus and.confront Larsen with Bus- 
chagne, -.an aging; white hunter 
who wante a . wjwlp in return for 
an elephant. The initial mysterv of 
the deserted ship and open Bible is 
solved. Larsen was ashore with 
Buschagne. It 1$ Buschagne who. 
has spoken of God's question to 
Job, “ Cansl thou draw out leviathan 
with an hook ? ”. Larsen’s reply Is 
" A thousand times yes ", There is 
a marvellous description by Busch- 
agne of his life-long pursuit of a gig- 
antic- bull-elephant called Sway-Back, 
and of the promptings of an inqer 
voice, which' tells him Not vet 'until 
the mbtnept when it. seems old Sway- 
Back has -dome seeking the occasion 
of his death at BuScb ague's hands, , 
when the. Not yet becomes New 1 . 
Larsen ftliib has his Sway : Bav’k in (ho 
shape of.ja whale he calls Caesar; 
Larsen cap never accept, Never but 
will trade Cagsiir for tin .elephant. 

Wbqt. jeally, does Mr. van der. 


EdicEoqes Destine, Barcelona have 
reissued Ana Maria 1 MatuteY novel 
El tfempo, first published by Edi- 
torial Mated in 1963. Ann Maria. 
Matute -is one of the best, novelists . 
to have emerged '-from !.Spain since 
the CivK V'ar. ; , ! ;i> 


Henriette Jelinek: La Marche dufou. 237pp. Paris: GalHnutrd. 14fr. 


Henrietie Jelinek is a fierce novelist 
of urban realities who has now 
created a hero so diagonally minded 
th.it even his withdrawn! symptoms 
work al an angle, twitching him away 
from his responsibilities in a move- 
ment like that nf a chessboard 
bishop for " fou " in French). Com- 
pared with her previous books. La 
Marche da fou plods more than il 
pierces, but it does have the virtue 
of refusing to damn a dithering life 
as either pointless or unusual. The 
tone can be very exact : when Hie 
hour has to sound balefully ihc job 
is done by a cuckoo-clock. 

The diagonal man is Roger Blnn- 
chard, gelling on for fifty, with h job 
in a Ministry, a wife, two small child- 
ren and a Spanish maid. At work he 
tortnenls his aggressive and ambi- 
tious superior by his indifference, 
at home he 'tries to make a little 
space for himself by his weary lucid- 
ity. Blanchard's own ambition is to be 


a sleeping-car attendant and il is in 
search of peace that he leaves home 
and sets himself seedily up in a room 
of his own. A few affairs with girls 
from the office and il is time to go 
home again, his daughter having 
caught her arm in the lift. One spark 
of enthusiasm from Blanchard about 
liis return and La Marche dit fou 
might have wobbled to a sticky halt, 
but his quiet despair just saves the 
day. 

It is the two children who represent 
the demands of reality in this novel. 
They are loo much for Blanchard, too 
much for the suitor whom his wife 
hopes may take his place and finally 
loo much for Blanchard again, this 
time in his isolation. Hcnrietle Jelinek 
often uses them very coyly lo com- 
ment on events they do not under- 
stand, but they are sufficiently un- 
lovable most of the time to provide 
an ironic rather than a sentimental 
chorus. 


REBOUND MAN 


Rory Harrity : Customer’s Man. 220pp. Weidenfeld a nd Nlcolson. 25s 


In his first novel, Rory Hnrrily is at 
least half enchanted by the glamour 
of the rich and, though he is more 
than half under the spell of an earlier 
American idolater of the wealthy and 
beautiful, he is not as yet equipped 
to provide the kind of magic that 
Scott Fitzgerald distilled from his 
obsession. Customer's Man begins 
in Palm Beach, Florida, and the nar- 
rator's own brief affair with Mar- 
cella. who is wealthy, young, beauti- 
ful and frigid, another poor little rich 
girl engaged in n feverish nnd destruc- 
tive search for substitutes for authen- 
tic feeling. Bob Yulee, the “ Custo- 


mer's Man ”, poor and handsome at 
a coloured advertisement for tooth- 
paste or hair lotion, falls in love with 
her, is cruelly rejected and, on tha 
rebound, marries a rich but crippled 
girl called D.D. and becomes a full 
time lush. The scene moves lo Europe 
and back again to Florida after fiob 
has coine close to murdering his wife 
on a Swiss mountain. D.D. gets 
remarried to an English gigolo and 
Bob. integrity recovered, goes off to 
do ” some kind of manual labour ", 
The writing is sometimes vivid and 
crisp, at other times slack and prolix 
and the total effect is of promise 
rather than achievement. 


NANCY MITFORD’s 

THE LADIES OF ALDERLEY 


Post mean ? That Larsen and Bus- 
chagne believe they can bypass the 
consequences of their acts of desl ruc- 
tion by performing one another's? 
And arc the acts to be seen as ones 
which, if successful, will establish fqr 
Larsen und Buschagne the pre-emi- 
nence of the human element in the 
equntion of existence ? More im- 


Flrst published in 1938, this is a reissue of the 
correspondence between Miss Milford's 
ancestresses Maria Josephs, Lady Stanley 
of Alderley and her daughter-in-law 
Henrietta Maria Stanley from 1844 to 1850 

Illustrated 35s. 


porlnntly, what final relation is there 
between their fateful and— ns il turns 
out to be j -fatal cooperation and 
young Peter’s development ? 

These are questions which the book 
provokes the reader to ask without 
leaving clear ayenues of inquiry. 
Partly the ways are blocked by a ten- 
dency to invest the main charac- 
ters with a quality of instant in- 
scrutability, and there is one sense 
In which even Peter comes to 
a dead emotional end immediately 
after that traumatic experience of his 
first whale blow. He becomes an. 
observer of a situation in which Bus- 
chagne is the catalyst. Buschagne, 
certainly, is the type of man Peter 
might have grown up to be had he 
never gone , to .sea with Larsen, and 
perhaps we must be content with the 
comparison, accept that the “dark 
possibilities ” can also be contained in 
the lessons learnt from the single lucid 
deeds, attempts at them, pt men other 
than oneself. ; 

And yet, in spite of these uncertain- 
ties. The Hunter and the Whale 
Stands ns a work of great imaginative 
power, descriptively brilliant, reach- 
ing back into those rudimentary 
areas of the human spirit whose ex- 
ploration Mr. van der Post has made 
peculiarly his own. , 


FLORENCE: 

ORDEAL BY WATER 


KATHRINE KRESSMAN TAYLOR 


'A simple,- vivid eye-witness account of the 
sufferings of the city and its people* 

EVENING STANDARD 25s. 


AIR ATLANTIC 


ALAN WYKES: 

A history of .Transatlantic 
flying. Illustrated 35s. 



THE COMMON MARKET 


( The Conflict of Theory and Practice) 

STEPHEN HOLT 

An up-to-date plcture^-how It began, how It 
has developed and hoW It actually works. 


! ’ • *80*. •' 


Two new novels from 

SIMENON 




IWA1GRET AND THE NAHOUR CASE 

and :■ 


MONSIEUR MONDE VANISHES 


18 s. each 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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harrap Fiction 

BOOKS FOR OCT. 26 OUT OF 


FOCUS 


OCCUPIED 

WITH 

CRIME 

SIR RICHARD JACKSON, *.«.*. 


Nanni Bai.hstrini : Tristano. 126pp. Milan : Fcltnnelli. Lire 1,300. 


STIFF-RED-LIPPED 


ftlitical Science 


For nil our emphasis on teamwork 
and what often seems to outsiders 
Ihe cosiness of our social life, we in 
I his country are bad combiners when 
it comes to artistic mailers. Writers, 
in particular, tend to be mole-like 


Boris Pom-vov : I) ok tor r«w. 414pp. m osc , .1 

61 kopecks. ‘ iW ‘ Sove| % Rsa^ I j. M. Mackfnzh- : Politics and Social Science. 424pp. Penguin. 7s. 6d. 


As narrative it is fairly unintel- 
ligible and can no more be considered 
for its plot than an abstract painting 
can be considered for the story it 
illustrates. The question is how far 


STATES AND THEIR RELATIONS 


In theory the .Soviet novel continues life v cr . i , h 
the tradition strong thioiighout brmm. hdghknS ***|i 
Europe ;i1 least mini the late Re.iais- lodge of h cr K> f 
sanee. of leaching the reader virtue wholly undermine, w 
while at the same tunc keeping him pose. I ike somnJifer h 


and unallied, self-conscious when it words can be used in this way— as 


From the nun in the hut sear at New 
Scotland Yard lor ten years conics a 
■vastly entertaining parade of thieves, 
detectives, judges and lawyers, and 
some astringently expressed views ua 
changing pat rei ns of crime. 

Wtmmitd j OSi 


comes to labels and m an i Test os. In 
Italy they ale less shy about such 
things, more inclined to get into 
groups and gangs, io discuss what to 
us often seems the undiseussahle : (he 


of leaching the reader 


nl British teachers of po dies. Pro- 
ITw. J. M. Mackenzie is prob- 
S the most distinguished. He 
EL, IA hi, discipline a rare com- 


colour, sound, shape, pure form, as 
conveyors of ideas without sequence, 
of action without lime. Oddly, it is 
readable, though it is hard to know 


— " ' »ii% liiivi'n.ii'iinuiv . II1V ’ ■ w 

iniefleeiual cun speak out qua in tel- who Joes wliai to whom, when or 
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ANIMALS OF 
E. AUSTRALIA 

STAN & KAY BREEDEN 


A pictorial account of the unique 
fauna of a continent that boasts 
animal life found nowhere else, 
notably the marsupial jerboa, the 
ghost bat, the tree kangaroo, and the 
Lendbeater's possum. With 199 
mmebrame illustrations and 2 q hi colour. 

n ' x8 l" i 2 8pp. r 0S . 


MUSHROOMS, 
MOULDS « 
MIRACLES 

LUCY KAVALER 


loci ual in a way that would make his 
equivalent here uneasy : ihe euK 
society in places really exists. 

This all has, of course, its advan- 
tages and its pitfalls; into the pitfall 
ot verbosity, for instance, many have 
publicly dropped and a number, most 
publicly, in the well-publicised 
Gruppo 03, which met in Palermo 
nearly four years ago to discuss and 
he discussed and whose deliberations 
there, with extracts from the work of 
the main participants, biographies, 
appraisals and critical essays on the 
whole modem movement in Italian 
writing today, were later brought out 
in book form. One of the editors of 
this 465-page volume was Nanni 
Bale.strini, who thus became a kind 
of spokesman for the avant garde and 
himself won a curiously conceived 
prize for " the most experimental 
hook. ’’ of the year (not the best but 
the most experimental, as if “experi- 
meniar were in itself an epithet 
worthy of praise and prizes). His 
poems have also appeared in the an- 
thology suitably named / No\ ’issinii, 
and he has done experiments in pne.sia 
vixiva, poesia elettronica (with 
IBM computers) and poesia sn 
nostro (on tape). His Tristano is 
called a novel. 


(particularly) why; syntactically it is 
simple enough, a lively hodgepodge 
of styles taken from anywhere and 
everywhere— from sentimental lie- 
lion. technical magazines, sailing 
manuals, political essay:, — as well ns, 
presumably, nowhere but the author's 
fertile head. What this conics to look 
like most is a patchwork cut from the 
pages of innumerable others, or else 
(perhaps most vividly) moments from 
HI ms, sharply and vividly jumbled 
into a kind of rhylhm that i.s full of 
suggestions of what came before, 
after and sideways. It has been called 
a “ linguistic monologue ” (a variant 
on James’s interior ”, Robbe-Gril- 
lel’s '‘exterior” monologues), with 
a plot thnt "destroys itself in 
the making" a technique that it 
“ an evocation of the ambiguous ", 
and a narrative that is “ a 
succession of presences The 

publishers claim that it is also 
a love story and the poli- 

ties I story of one who grew to man- 
hood since the Resistance. All this, 
or more, or less, it can be, depending 
on one's reaction — on temperament, 
sympathy. linguistic interest ; for it 
makes heavy demands on the reader, 
who must stand at the right distance 
from it and focus his eyes to catch its 
fugitive patterns. 


amused. In practice it ion oltcn turns 
out to consist of set hemic postures, 
reminiscent in their stili-iippor-lipped 
stoicism a ml jaunty humour o! 1 he 
worst sort of old-1 ashamed English 
war-lilni. 

hokun IVr/i i, inlcu-stiilg because 
it wades tliiough the cliches .uni vciy 
nearly climbs out on in another level. 
As in Povc\t 11 nastoyushchcm cficlo- 
lvkvfATaleof :i Modern Man) Boris 
Polevoy is offering an image of vir- 
tue, a character who tries to live by 
tile inner spirit u| ( onimunisiii which 
docs not always coincide, and is in 
sonic respects in conflict with ihe 
outer fabric. 

The lime is the Second World War. 
the second heroic age of Russian 
Communism. Ihe " war on the peo- 
ple ” as Yevtushenko calls the purges 
m his poem “ Letter to Yesenin " has 
been overtaken by the war with Ger- 
many. Soviet and patriotic ideals 
can once more be seen as generally 
coinciding. 

Vera is a doctor with two children 
who slays behind the German lines 
when her hospital faik to be evacu- 
ated m time. By choosing wartime 
and a heroine whose profession has 
an unequivocally good aim, Boris 
Polevoy may be thought to stack the 
cards in favour of the heroic view of 


j ,ke 'oine latter-day Si 
nf . Av,, a s hc reproAch* iL„:3 
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2* to his discipline a rare eom- 
tJion of qualities and qualilica- 


^ Hi< classical and legal leurn- 


I‘‘CC of an ex-circus j U|g R 
demonstrates his skill wi hTh sa ? 
"f im-ividc, 111 j hmpiSiiif* 

Some ol the g C „ era | desc . 
lib- m occupied territory is £[2 
mg, but the chief characters, wy, 
humorous, mysterious, weal! 
f-trong. arc all slock. !| is n « J 
cient commendation from a li^ 
poult ol view Io say that Ukq. 
mans are portrayed more diwjjj 
natingly than in many Russian m 

What throws all the events of fa 
novel into a different perweethf i 
the fact that it is written in the fa 
of letters to a husband who lus to 
taken away by the secret pofoj* 
fore the action starts. Vera briinrs 
m his innocence, but not amfci 
does and some suggest ihiiskfoi 
stayed behind the Germaniauji 
traitor’s wife might do. Aklmdube ' 
letter form is rather dwy-fe 1 
reader has to be told things ibifc; 
husband must know— it torn mi m 
be acceptable enough as 3 fkniwnl 
convention and adds a paths to fe 
whole heroic action, a sort of kw 
wound. This is what saves the boot] 
or would, if Ihe reader did not reJ 
the epilogue, ■ I 


L f|jj helped to develop an admir- 
1 capacity for exact thought and 
Wst expression ; lib service with 
Luunenu, during the war as full- 
jp administrator and of more 
sail years as part-time adviser, has 
ji,tahini an “inside" knowledge 
jmkdto most of his colleagues ; his 
flioordinary industry has enabled 
Imr to become a recognized authority 

on j variety of .subjects in the “ poli- 
tic! science *’ field, and at the same 
fae to create a Department of Gov- 
f enuneat, in the University of Mun- 
’ cheater, that has acquired un inler- 
uiional reputation. 


Surely, one might say, this is 
enough. But those who know him 
have been aware that for many years 
bH persistently inquisitive mind has 
been wrestling with a whole series of 
n» problems on the advancing fron- 
tier of political science. The pre- 
Kiubook Is a product - only the first 
we, It is to be hoped- of this exer- 
ti «. Incredibly enough, it was 
; “hrgely written" during a sabbati- 
cal term that he spent at the Chris- 
tian Micheison Institute at Bergen. 


LAST DITCHES 


jEAN \V A hT AlVcii 5 T ^ ronz£ Drums - Trmislatcd by Xan Fleldfng. 


m I 

ill I. 


A scientific journalist covers recent 
developments in research in nutrition, 
medicine, hallucinogens, space 
; exploration, and the origin of life, 
• to show the extent of the mysterious 
. Vrqrld of fungi. . 3CSi 


MASTERS AND MEN 
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SATELLITES 
INTO ORBIT 

■ CHARLES-NOEL martin 


, ■ a i nnn , •„ , in aouin America 

jjj:. 1 , s explanation of the way His novels and short stories arc a con- 
i ' "" 1 ’ ^ch objects weighing several vincing account of whut it is like to 
tons arc able to circle the earth, the n F hllean ’ ' vhcthcr oligarch or 

li fe /• r'jnathenwtical problems associated. •. : ' . , 

|’ .;Y Vaod the sort of knowledge thev _ Esle Sunday) 1Jt Jo.sd 

I-- '. . Colfcct Ru /ha MH/ttor *r »%•/ ■ ^ Oonoso s second novel, and it is con- 

|- s cemed with the ' same forbidding 

Ife y-; r6s. world of Chilean family ritual des- 

'i c 1 1 ■ '.:v : ; cribed jn Cotonn/lon, which Was piib- 


is a refreshingly unpre- and in El / w sin {Unites (The Place 
tentlous Chilean novelist whose con- without Limits) he goes farther 
cem is mei-ely to record the social because he gives .us a brothel’s eVd 
and sexual habtts o his compatriots, view of the masters of an Sratlc 

rr-,j h< it S 

,hr d yout e railv ^f , 


M. Lnrfdguy’s hooks comprise an 
odd, hybrid species, neither juurnali- 
A IV FI TVyTTTXT ? iic n . esh nor novelist's fowl. His sub- 

‘L/ ject is u.sunlly some theatre of late 

colonial ignominy (Algeria, Viel- 

>. Santiago : Zig-Zag. El lugar sin ? um ’ Cons ? herc . Laos) where 
Jin Mortlz. * pot-pourri of interested factions, all 

desperate, most of them parasitic, 


™ r d iHtchdispIny of i m ,«rinl ,irt„e“uiu - 

i Zt it •‘SL »■ >■ nlom - 


relief before catching the train. 
But the prostitutes can still count 
°. n . » patronizing visit from Don 
Alejo, the 1 lord of the manor, whose 
intimate cordiality leaves the girls in 


enl when the empire has lost the war 
and maybe its own civilization but is 
still nrcdly lighting buttles to post- 
ponc or exacerbate ihe approaching 
chaos. His heroes are wizened, olF- 
wmto lough ios, muinly Gallic by 
birth. Now, In this same line of 
M-anco- Algerian ultras, KutHnua 

niercc nu lies and colons on the run 


The English blurb tries to *11 ft 
Bronze Drums as something oil 
romantic cross between Pearl S.M 
and Elephant Bill (''the dining 
smell of the jungle in the drysutt 
the cries of beasts at night, aql d 
the disturbing and 'sensuous ciuuiji 
a paradise on earth but M.lrt 
guy’s intentions are; actually raa 
ponderous. He has tried to 
whole very sad and compl« , ??fiw 
story of Luos since the Japan** 
upon the equally tortuous 
Ricq’s dour, fi uslrnteil caretf.ilf 
forliimitcily, in spite of bis PF 
cnccd ingenuity at this sort o(» 
the trick works less well Ito* 
M. I.arldguy's earlier booh. 
method has, in fact, the chiefer*. 
buck of a *’ history " in f a Vf 

lures (thinness, lurldit)’) WilfHHU w 


I Despite the felicities of Professor 
. Mackenzie's style, Politics and Social 
> Scirtfc is not an easy book to read. 

Wished as a Penguin, it may 
j l* mistaken by many a potential 
rewler for an introductory work. 
; Nothing could be farther from Ihe 
, toilh; its sophisticated modes of 
thought and expression combine with 
! ■* wreurial quality of the author's 
1 onnd (0 make it h very tough nssign- 
tjwfl for any but the advanced stu- 
trat : The ordinary third year undcr- 
pwluale would make little of it ; 
«en the average post-graduate is 
laeiy to find it difficult. 


Its subject is " the 'academic study 
of politics and its recent development, 
particularly in the 1‘iSK and the early 
part of the l96Us ". These years have 
witnessed a determined assault, con- 
ducted mainly from bases in the 
United Slates, on the traditional 
approach to political studies." which 
assigned to •• theory ’’ the elucidation 
of "very large questions " (both 
normative and positive) "at a high 
level of generality ", and to " institu- 
tions " the analysis of discrete poli- 
tical systems with the help of the 
well-established disciplines of history 
and law. Professor Mackenzie begins 
by describing the achievements and 
exposing the limitations of this 
approach, and then embarks on an 
examination of the new conceptual 
frameworks developed (11 1 though not 
always specifically fur the study of 
politics) by the Americaus. He 
divides them into " over-arching " 
theories, of which the most influential 
are the Parsonian and EasLonian, and 
“ partial " theories, of which there is 
an embarrassing number, grouped 
under the headings of Information 
Theory. Games Theory and Welfnre 
Economics and Decision Making. 

The "over-arching" theories 
arouse his scepticism as well as his 
interest. EasLon. he suggests, does 
little more than offer a " chcck-lisi of 
questions about supports, demands 
and so on ", modestly useful as a 
means of making " an orderly set of 
guesses about the persistence of (say) 
Nigeria as a political system ". The 
Parsonian system, he thinks, might 
be useful " if one could get it quite 
clear what its variables are As for 
Ihe " partial “ theories, these provide 
" tolerably sharp conceptual tools for 
political analysis of u limited kind 

The reader who hus Followed his 
very lucid exposition up to this point 
is now in for rather 0 hard lime; 
for Ihe following sections ul tempt to 


deal simultaneously with two separ- 
ate but allied questions, viz. what is 
meant, if anything, by "politics", 
and what is the use to the political 
scientist of recent work in sociul bio- 
logy. anthropology, the study of small 
groups, community studies’, organi- 
zational theory, jurisprudence and 
linguistics. It is herc that he displays 
the extraordinary width of his read- 
ing and understn ruling. “ Insightful ” 
is the word that Americans would 
use to describe the quality of these 
pages ; but there is such a congestion 
of material (and so many passages 
which, while interesting in them- 
selves. appear to contribute mini- 
mally to ihe development of the main 
argument) that even the compara- 
tively well-informed reader begins to 
wonder just where Professor 
Mackenzie is leading him. 

He is actually being led towards 
what appears to be the key question 
of the whole book. Should political 
science, having been assaulted from 
every angle by the sociologists, 
anthropologists, organizational theo- 
rists, linguistic philosophers, &c.. 
gracefully retire from the stricken 
field and " accept disintegration, be- 
cause intellectual change and social 
change together have re-shaped radi- 
cally its traditional subject-matter ” ? 
Or should it “commit itself to an 
intellectual attack, frontal or flank- 
ing, on three inter-related problems 
which no prudent social scientist 
would touch; the problem of the 
character and stability of the stale 
system, the problem of change in the 
state system, and Ihe problem 
of the politics of all mankind, the 
only political unit which can now 
cluim generality in an adequate in- 
tellectual sense " 7 Provisionally, he 
plumps for the .hitter alternative. 
“ This ”, the reader may well say, •" is 
where I cante in." Political science, 
after ail. is about stales and Lheir 


relations, just as he had thought be- 
fore Professor Mackenzie started 
confusing him with his talk of 
" politics without states ” and the like. 
Three hearty cheers for the gaud old 
cause, however, would be derided I y 
premature ; for although Professor 
Mackenzie permits us to go on be- 
lieving (hut the slate still provides 
the characteristic focai point for 
political inquiry, he will not permit 
us to go on studying it in the old 
way. In Part V, entitled " Men and 
their States", he tells us how we 
should study it nowadays. 

Although he suggests that this 
concluding part may be something 
of an "anti-climax’’, there can be 
liule doubt that it is one of the nio*i 
valuable attempts of recent years 
to define the problems that Ihe poli- 
tical .scientist ought to be looking at 
and to elucidate the methods avail- 
able to him. Any attempt to sum- 
marize so closcly-knii an argument 
would be useless; it is compulsory 
reading for every teacher and re- 
searcher. Only one major criticism 
of it may be tentatively advanced. 
Professor Mackenzie tends to sug- 
gest flic existence of conceptual 
difficulties or such formidable pro- 
portions that students who take him 
loo literally may feel inhibited about 
"doing" political science ol all. 
“ Puzzle ” is bis favourite word, and 
his restless and questing intellect is 
of the kind that finds the problem 
for every solution. Admittedly, must 
of the problems he poses are real and 
serious; but others strike one as 
little more thun verbal “puzzles” 
which, although of concern to the 
linguistic philosopher, are of margi- 
nal interest to the student of politics. 
"Can we treat the politics of ail 
mankind as a system ? ", for in- 
stance, is a question to which he de- 
votes many "puzzled ” pages. Dare 
one suggest that there is only one 


way ul discovering the answer — to 
pul a aeries of reasonably specific 
questions about the present condi- 
tion of international relations and 
international organization ? The 
answers, if available, should be of 
some use ; and if, through one’s 
endeavours to find them, one also 
finds, as an " extra **, some answer 
(or approach to an answer) to the 
more general question, well und good, 
[f not, who cares V 

Professor Mackenzie will doubtless 
have some convincing reply to such 
naive objections, and Ihe issue has 
been put in this rather crude form 
only to indicate that methodological 
subtlety can all too easily be taken 
10 u point where it becomes difficult 
to distinguish from arid scholasticism. 
At times. Professor Mackenzie seems 
to be teetering on this brink. In lira 
end, however, his sense of the practi- 
cal. human importance of political 
studies always triumphs, ns it is 
bound to do with a man who has 
used his political knowledge to such 
an extent in the cause of better gov- 
ernment. When all criticisms havo 
been made, this book remains an 
astounding achievement. No one 
else could have written it, and its 
author is likely to find that, before 
very long, he has an accepted classic 
of political science standing to hb 
credit. 


In future, books sponsored by lh« 
Publication Committee of the Lon- 
don School of Economics and. Politi- 
cal Science will be published undoc 
the joint imprint of the London 
School of Economics and Weidcttfcld 
and Nicolson. It is intended that 
titles published under this joint im- 
print should cover ihe whole range 
or academic publishing in Ihe social 
sciences. 
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THE 

INTERPRETA- 
TION OF 
AGREEMENTS 
r ANELWORLD 
PUBLIC ORDER 

Principles of Content 
and Procedure 
BY MYRES S. McDOU.GAL, 
HAROLD D. LASSWELL, 
and JAMES C. MILLER 
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V r; never, relaxing his Yulhnri \v ul 1 T I0X ? devotion to steer- synthesized chaos 

cribed jn Coro?m/ton, wbjch Was pub- . - 1 ” e ,n S Laos (die country itself as defy a munioidaHve yolungtiif^ 
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In this Important new work the 
authors relate International 
agraemoncs to the processes of 
communication, appraise the 
adequacy of traditional principles 
of interpretation and suggest a 
modernization and systematiza- 
tion of those principles. 

Yale 432 pages 72s net 
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O-KEE-PA 

BY GEORGE CATLIN 
A Religious Ceremony and 
other Customs of the 
Mandans 

Edited with an Introduction, 
by John C. Ewers 

This Is the first account of the 
O-Kee-Pa to be both written and 
Illustrated by an eyewitness to 
the ceremony and, with the 
passage of time, it has 11 ripened 
Into a nineteenth century 
classic In the ethnology of 
western North America,”. 
Illustrated. 

Yale 1 12 pages . 90s net 


SAMUEL 

JOHNSON’S 

LITERARY 

CRITICISM 

BY JEAN H. HAGSTRUM 


A Handbook on American 
University Press Publishing 

TO ADVANCE 
KNOWLEDGE 

BY GENE R. HAWES 
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Te^ore,' . \ fb/.i >:(he ;= I'Vprostitiite ’* }g“ pp ' H p d ^ er and Stolightau. sometimes of 

imteln^wlioSe frilly dresses conceal ‘ • . ' private eyes; 

ie^fect y ritafe hpiiy !? : • 'Lijs lot in • ‘nSi or ^ a ^ 1 adequate thN]3er r C‘. incapable of 
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The Making of a Negro 
Ghetto 1890-1920 
BY ALLAN H. SPEAR 

" A brilliant, incisive and 
unusually perceptive work , , . 

. His discussions of the history of 
Nagfo Institutions, -class structure : 
. and popular Ideologies, and thelF 
relationship td the development , 
of the .ghetto, li not only a 1 
• unique contribution but one that 
is superbly executed as well.”— • 
August Meier. . 

Chicago 7T pages' 56s net 
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In the light of Mr. Hog strum's 
work we see a critic whose 
chinking wu basically empirical 
and exploratory, not subject to 
the frequently applied labels 
" noodassldst," ■■ authoritarian," 
or “dldactlelst," The author's 
Trash view of his subject appears 
everywhere In the analysis, from 
the study -of -JohnsonV theory of 
the mind to the definition of 
Nature. 

Chicago 232 pages 

.Cloth 37s fid net Paper Ms net 


This work will Interest pub- 
lishers, librarians, booksellers, 
educators, bibliophiles; pro- 
fessors, graduate students, and 
all scholarly authors. 

I Yale . ,155 pages 

Cloth 37s fid not Paper Mshet,- 
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ANATOMY of the cell 
.By.BJorn Afzelius . . 

Chicago 132 p?ges 17s nee- 
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THE CONSUMER 

finance 

INDUSTRY : i 

Its Costs and Regulation 
Edited by John M^ Chapman 
and Robert P, 3h?y. 


Llf Mf;.= 












This study evaluates' the services. 

S eriormed by regulated consumer; 

nance, companies and deter- ' 
'mines and analyzes the operating, 
and npnroperat ing costs' of ■ 
proyldlng these services.- The , 
lenders are .appraised and ■ ■ 
suggestions, are offered for some . 
standards to guWe public bodies: 
■th rdgufadng the,smafi loan - J 


Industry ( 

Columbia 


THE WORKS OF 

COLONEL 

JOHN 

TRUMBULL v 

Artist, of the American 

Revolution . , 

Revised Edition ! -1 

BY THEODORE SIZER 

This book, presents a record of 
one man's work at a critical,' • 
moment'll) the nation’s history.* 

In thls.ndw edition, Mr. Slier 

has brought the checklist Of ■ 

authentic- Items up to date. The, 
revised text (deludes accounts, 
of the artist’s career, his patrttjng , 
procedure,' and; his prlcfc,.';.; ■ 

■ llln.hmtsd, . • : 'i .1* .; 


The Nature and Function 
of Motifs In' Gjde, Camus 
and Sartre 

BY EUGENE H. FALK' 
With an Introductloq by ■ 
Bernard Weinberg 
“ As he applies liis thematic . 
method u> the practical analysis 
of the three works that he ' 
studies," writes Bernard Wain-.' 
berg, " Eugene Falk does, pass 
beyond the study of. the 
individual theme, to kinds jbf 1 , 
structural exatnlhotlort that ' 
involve the whole of the podtto : 
form." 

Chicago . 201 pages'.; 37s 6d net 


SCHUMANN 
AS CRITIC 

BY LEON B. PLANTING A 


THE MIDDLE AGES 
AND THE KENAI5SANCE 


.By Emile Brehier 
Chicago 272 pages Ids net' 


In thfi first book- length -tudy of . 
-Schumann as critic, chei author , 


examines the circunSstances of 
Schumann 's‘ entry Irjto the fifild 
■ of criticism' and discusses the 
. naedre of the journal he. edited, 
'the. content' and style of his 
writings, and his ideal about' 

,th» aesthetics and history or 
music. Examples.' 

Yale 367 pages -72s net.; 


CHINESE THOUGHT 
AND INSTITUTIONS . 

: Edited by John K. Fatrb&nk 
Chicago '. 450 pages.. 21s net 


JEAN PAUL MARAT 

A Study In Radicalism 


By Louis R. Gdttschalk •„ 

Chicago ’’ 237 pagqt Ms 


f 4s net 


THE FIRST 

EMANCIPATION i- 

Th# Abolition of Slavery . 
in the North , ■ 

BY ARTHUR ZILyER$MIT .* 

Alter . describing slavery as ( 
practised in the farms, work-. 
shops, and households of {he ■ / 
North, Arthyr Zilversmlt- .i ■ 
chronicles the efforts m$b frdnV ' 
the lake severitedn’h century to . 


, theiearly .ytinetephthi by'-.' > 
i ndlVIduaU'iand.-greltpii. to >i 


176 pages 


ndtvIdual^and.grqhpLTO end ' , 
iJavtrY In .th* nqkherh states. ■; 
^hlralo; . 52s net 


FROM TlrtE ! 

TO ETERNITY 

Essays oni’Dantfi's Divine' . - : 
Comedy ' V ■ 

Edited- by Thbmas G^ Bergln ; 

'■ This volume li one of the most 
hbidworthy .of the p.ilbltcijitoni :• . 
whlcffi have Issued from the • *. ■ 
corr} me rnorat I ve events' of ! I ?65. 

‘Its c bn tents range from a 
. matterful presen tat ion of ' the . . 
rol*. of the. Comedy In the poet's 
.llfif aiid'ln human history to a 
' delicate 1 and rewarding analysis 
bf the means bj v/hlph some of . . 
'itS finfist. Poetic" effects Were .- * 
achkv6d. ’f-'G. H. Glfford.- ■' 
President, Dante Society of ■. 
America. , • . : : i . 

Yale 180 pages 

Cloth 37s fid nee Paper 12s fid net 


CHINES^ CIVILIZATION 
AN«> BUREAUCRACY . 
•Edited by. Arthur F; Wright 1 
Yale .. . 315 pages |7s qet , 

SfOCRATlG HUMAN iSM ? , 

By Uszlo Ver^nyi 

Y-dle; . ; 200j fsajjes .-..'.jl 2 s fid net 

An INTERPRET ATI on 
OP. WHITEHEAtH'S' 
METAPHYSICS - r ."i ■ 

By William A. Christian. 

Yalq • ,432 pages f. : 21s net , 


MELVILLE WESTON ' 
PULLER iCHlEP JUSTICE 


OF THE UNITED STATES: 
1888-1910 !' 


By Willard L. King 
Chicago 410 pages : 


21 s net 


THE UNPUBLISHED 
OPINIONS OF MR. 
JUSTICE' BRAI4DEIS 
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World Affairs 


AFTER BOLIVIA AFTER BOLSHEVIKS 


R ^ ? Translated ny Hobbyc 
uitiz. 126pp. Monthly Review Press. 28s. 


When we reviewed I he Fie n eh ver- 
sion nf Revolution in the Revoht- 

ii'xl ’ £'\ Jui l e 1 we li'SljeNicd that 

M. Debriiv * book will be indis- 
pensable reading for all concerned 
wnh the fm nre of Lulin America ". 
indeed, the book should be consid- 
ered on us own merils, anti not only 
bet^use of the unforluiiale publicity 
il has hud since M. Dcbmy’s im- 
prisonment in Bolivia, ft is :m elo- 
quent account of the case for guerrilla 
‘warfare in Latin America and, after 
analysing the failure of " legalistic 
electoral socialism. M. Debray pre- 
scribes spec ilrc luctics for the organi- 
zation of gucrrillu movenicnts. He 
never I’urgeLs. however, that a pre- 
scribed plan of action will seldom 
serve for more .situations than one 
and an important le.ssun of his book 
is that the past should help to illu- 
minate, but not letter, the present. 

M. Debra y has unwillingly placed 
fliimelf in (he tradition Hf the 


Romantic revolutionary, and if Boli- 
vian juslice proves during his present 
trial to be as arbitrarily single-minded 
as it so far has appeared to be, he 
may have to pay for it with thirty 
years’ imprisonment. This is the 
maxim uni penalty for which the pro- 
secution has asked, M. Debray being 
accused of training and lighting with 
ihe Bolivian guerrillas, although a 
Mexican newspaper and a Paris 
publisher insist that he was com- 
missioned by them for nothing more 
ihan a journalistic mission, featuring 
an interview with Ernesto - Che M 
Guevara, who is reported in have 
been killed in Bolivia this week 
Unfortunately the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment has insisted on exhibit- 
ing M. Debray as a symbol ;i ,id h 
warning, and his real crime in their 
eyes obviously j s to h H ve written a 
book which undermines their most 
basic assumptions. 


Anatoly Vasilievicu Lunacharsky : Revohitiouarv Si/hot, ctu.s. Trans- 
lated and edited by Michael Glenny. I55nn. Allen l.am- : I he Pen- 
guin Press. 35s. 


MR. CHAIRMAN 


^'Thc^ Revised edition. 3Slpp. Allen Lane 


Stuart Schram's Pelican biography of 
Mao was justly acclaimed last year 
as the best provisional attempt C on- 
sidermg the scanty materia] avail- 
able Now this work, reversing the 
usual progression, has been transla- 
ted into hardback covers and has 
been given American instead of Eng. 
Jish spelfmgs. minor changes in the 
text, an additional comment on Mao 
and the Cultural Revolution, and a 

Jel . 0 '.' P nce almost seven times the 
original. 

The new material on the events 
or the past year is good. Mr. 
Sehiam argues that the vandalism 
ot Chinas revolution is quantita- 


tively less than that which marked 
the comparable turning-points in 
buropean history: say (he French 
Resolution or (he dissolution of the 
monasteries. He also puts into pe r- 

M i«- ,V fi. lhe u dl,[ “ , ' 0n of Chairman 

ah ^ u Wch 10 " s ««™ so 

ahsurdly childish. 


-nh!!^ l, i- il '! i 5 8 of thc u* numerable 
philus, . F h,vHl arlielcs by workers 
IliHl pcasaiiis published in n 1e Chinese 

RWW 'hat while their authors 
bad Ic.irned from the study of Mho's 

■i mK r° bc rc '° ,iri - vrul . m look 
ide ■ hJ U ° f a probIci,ri - to lest their 

for h^°v Peri f n, l Ml ‘ antJ lu «ork hard 
tor the sake of the common good. 


This is a timely comment. 


Batsford 


H Lunacharsky was a considerable 
d figure in ihe Russian Social-Dcnui- 
ie cralic Parly before ihe Revolution, 
y He belonged to ihe Bolshevik wing 
ie or the parly, and was early in contact 
)- with Lenin. But his interests were 
g philosophical rather than political, 
h und he was associated with Bogda- 
-i nov and Maxim Gorky in attempts 
s lo reconcile some aspects of western 
Idealist philosophy with Marxism, 
" which were ironically labelled as 
; “God -building ” or ■> God -seeking ". 
S The group was denounced by Lenin. 

, and excluded from the company of 
orthodox Bolsheviks, But the revo- 
■ lotion quickly -swallowed up these 
; ideological differences. In 1017 Luna- 
charsky was back in the parly, and 
[ Was the first People’s Com- 
missar for Education-— a post 

he held down to 1929. He was active 
m ihe campaign against illiteracy, in 
encouraging translations of western 
classics into Russian, and in general 
in the dissemination uf knowledge 
and culture. He wrote popular 

works on such topics as art and revo- 
lution, the history of western philo- 
sophy from Spinoza to Marx, and the 
sociology of music. He also wrote 
plays, which have long since been 
forgotten. But he was never a prac- 
tical man or an administrator; and 
it is unlikely that the building up of 
ihe Soviet schools system or of higher 
institutions of education, which 
made great strides during these years, 
owed much to him. 

The only work by Lunacharsky 
which, half a century later, retains 
substantial interest for the general 
reader is a slim volume of Rem - 
hiuomry Silhouettes — personal 
sketches of leading Bolsheviks ' 
published in 1923 (earlier ver- 
sions of some of them had 
appeared m 1918). The sketches make 
agreeable reading, and stand out i 
mainly because they are almost ihe 
only published profiles of Lenin and 
Trotsky— not lo mention minor j 
figures- -not couched in terms cither 
of denigration or of fulsome aduly- i 
lion. Both Lenin and Trotsky are 1 
dealt with in terms of critical syin- i 
palliy. Most of the sketch of Lenin t 
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informa live an minor figures. The 
omission of Stalin from the portrait 
gallery can hardly have Unde red 
Stalin s ambitions, but may have 
been due - lo his lack of promi- 
nence raLher than lo any antipathy 
for him. Kamenev, who was quite 
as important as Stalin at that lime, 
and likely to have been, more sympa- 
thetic to Lunacharsky, is also omitted. 

Lunacharsky lost his post at the 
Commissariat .if Education in 1929, 

• and for some time functioned as 
Litvinov’s adjutant in disarmament 
negotiations in Geneva. In 19.13 he 
was appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
the Spanish Republic, but died - per- 
haps happily — before faking up his 
appointment. Isaac Dent seller’s 
introduction to this- the first - 
English translation of the Silhouettes, 
provides full information on 
Lunacharsky s career, and docs 
rather more than justice to his talents 
and qualities. 
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was done in I'»I8, and makes it clear 
that Lunacharsky, (hough deeply 
attracted to Lenin, had not recog- 
nized in him before 1917 ihe qualities 
of a. great reioliitionary leader. 
Alter 1917 he was impressed 
by Lenin's capacity "to raise 
opportunism to the level ot genius, 
by which I mean Dial kind ol 
opportunism which can seize on the 
precise moment and which always 
knows how to exploit it for the un- 
varying objective of the revolution ". 
Trotsky he finds " incomparably 
more orltuulox than Lenin ”, by 
which he means that I rolsky was less 
flexible and ” no innovator ’’ a 
judgment of whose oddness he 
shows himself unaware. 

The third major portrait is of 
Plekhanov. "the father of Russian 
Marxism ”, about \\ hum he writes 
attractively but conventionally. His 
account of Zinoviev is ihe only one 
which gives the impression that he 
is trying to do his best for his sub- 
ject. who in 1923 seemed for a brief 
period Lenin's most likely successor 
as party leader. The sketches of 
Uritsky, Volodarsky and Sverdlov arc 
informative on minor (inures. The 
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Illustrations b» Sven Berlin 
Read this book and see animals w 
new knowledge of their mni*™ 
splendour. " A pleasure lo r«d 
... a clean work, free of fjl» 
reeling said The T/mej Edwins 
Supplement, and. the Observer addtd! 
“ ,c is an agreeable volume." Jj, 


Maurice Wlggln's 

LIFE WITH BADGE 

No kitten-cat, and Inclined to^be 
portly and of dubious temper, 
Badger yet Imposed himself omh 


populations of both London and 
Surrey. His life with the lair 


Stindoy Times columnist is here 
described with wit and sympail 1 
and Will Nickless, also a respect 
admirer, drew the pictures. Ids 
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complete In a single volume, iM 
the classic account of the Romai 
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Wheelor. 70s not 
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Institute of Archaeology, and I 
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of ihe most eagerly awaited and 
flumes of the Pelican His- 
yof Art has been that devoted to 
m of Dutch art of ihe Golden 
lib not that the subject has been 
-tA Several attempts have been 
tut since Professor Marlin's 
*^tane histo^ in Dutch nothing 

E d which approaches the 
rial performance of Pro- 
■Rosenberg and Professor Slive ; 
study is made the more cumpre- 
« by the addition of several 
ntiis written by Professor let 
j ( on the architecture and 
tilpfure of the period. For the 
Bk&ion the publishers have in* 
fifusedthe number of works of art 
Ijtffodwed lo well over 300. 
I'Onemay occasionally quibble over 
' authors’ assessment of an 
jls merit; one may disagree 
tiih an interpretation; but there can 
knodoubl that the writers are pro- 
t&iiMals to their finger tips, with a 
deep sympathy and understanding of 
^e voris they discuss and a wide 
Miiriiy with the extensive biblio- 
juphy on the subject. Each artist is 
Litroduced, characterized, and (hen 
iliMy absorbed into the general 
piltera, so that a general portrait of 
die period really emerges. And the 
jjltiQj point m every case is a 
kitted example of an artist’s 
Votk. and not one of those dry 
ttamm of stylistic features 
♦tail fill so many dictionaries 
dImL As both writers have written 
' fare so perceptively aiwl at 

E ler length on Frans Hals and 
Jraodt, it is perhaps a pity that 
two figures were not played 
_ n in this book. One might also 
incize ihe inclusion of so much not 
‘tjs essential biographical infor- 
jon in the text which sometimes 
me effect of interrupting the flow 
* wnteis* arguments. 

1 The anfivors were concerned with 
pinj tt history, and not with offer- 
BM>pndw essay which hits 
«n (o tone down their own 
ewes and dislikes. Their basic 
Jo the subject is essentially 
tcttpN one of the present cen- 
f.utl Dutch art is largely about 


what it appears to be. To regard it as 
a rigid application of I an pom Ian 
is undoubtedly an exaggeration but 
nevertheless it cannot be claimed 
us one of the intellectual schools 
of painting. The lack of con- 
temporary theoretical writing does 
not belie the nature of the art. 
Certainly, as has been generally re- 
cognized in recent years, an emble- 
matic or allegorical significance may 
lie beneath a seemingly naturalistic 
presentation. For example. Ver- 
meer’s ” Girl asleep at a Table ” in 
Ihe Metropolitan Museum is, a,s the 
authors point out, probably an illus- 
tration to a proverb on the evils of 
drink; yet one can suppose that 
Ihe moral undertones claimed 
much less of the nr list’s atten- 
tion than the pictorial problem 
of painting “his fiivourile sub- 
ject : the quiet existence of a single 
figure within a mildly lit interior seen 
from close by ”, Though the authors 
take cognizance of the possible exis- 
tence of an underlying meaning, they 
rightly do not follow those modern 
writers who wish to erect an elabor- 
ate edifice of sophisticated art theory, 
which often does more credit to their 
erudition and ingenuity than then- 
historical insight. 

Professor Wolfgang Stcchow’s 
volume, Dutch Ltuulscape Paint- 
inn of the Seventeenth Century, 
has been published as part of the 
Kress Foundation Studies in the 
History of European Art. He writes 
with the advantage of a lifetime's 
familiarity with Dutch art. His metic- 
ulous examination of each stage in 
the development of his subject makes 
this a useful work of reference. No 
less keenly aware of the problem of 
organizing his material, the author, 
as he slates in his preface, 
deliberately chose the iconographical 
approach. His book is in three parts, 
“ The Dutch Scene ”, “ Foreign 
Lands ”, and " Nocturnes ” ; it is fur- 
ther subdivided into sections the titles 
of which are reminiscent of those 
depressing green boxes in the Witt 
Library, which bear such legends as 
" Landscapes ; upright, trees on 4eft, 
cattle on right ”. The second section 


of the first chapter of Part I is sub- 
divided into "Dunes and Country 
Roads ”, “ Panoramas ”, " Rivers 
and Canals", and "Woods". Like 
an orderly botanist, the author sys- 
tematically classifies his specimens, 
and then describes each one in a 
vacuum in relation to other material 
of the same classification. Thus each 
section .stands as a hermetic survey 
of one theme, but within his self- 
imposed limits Professor Stechow 
offers a highly detailed analysis of 
pictorial development. 

If the author's divisions arc found 
meaningful, lie can bc said to have 
been successful in producing a com- 
prehensive study of his chosen field. 
Whatever one’s reactions, he is res- 
ponsible for much pioneer work in 
collecting and collating dated works 
of both the famous and less well 
known artists. Each step in the graph 
of change is minutely plotted. But 
though the division according lo sub- 
ject has a limited value, it totally 
obscures the fact that a true under- 
standing of a particular period 
amounts to much more than an 
accurate tabulation of data accord- 
ing to artificial categories. As a 
result the contribution of an 
artist or a particular school is 
completely lost, because il Is spread 
over several chapters. The more 
varied the artist, the more his per- 
sonality is fragmented over the pages 
of this volume. In the final resort it 
is the individual personality of each 
artist which counts, and which is 
missing from this book. 

The author undoubtedly Feels, but 
fails to communicate, nn enthusiasm 
for his academic specimens as works 
of art. Reading the excellent chapter 
in bhe Pelican History of Art quickly 
reveals the lack of perspective and 
colour in Professor Stechow's book. 
Though scholars will undoubtedly 
turn gratefully to it for a wealth of 
information about the development 
of Dutch landscape, the general 
reader will be left wondering what 
effort of will it required to reduce 
such a fascinating subject to such a 
dry academic exercise. 


Adrian dc Vries was born in the 
Hague in 1545, und trained under 
Giovanni Bologna in Italy, where he 
worked both as a silversmith and 
goldsmith, besides executing small 
bronzes. For the nourishing town 
of Augsburg, the city of the rich and 
energetic Fuggers, he executed the 
splendid Mercury and the Hercules 
fountains, which survive in the Maxi- 
milianstrasse ; they had to compete 
with the Augustus fountain of Hubert 
Gerhard, already there. He settled 
ill Prague rs the official sculptor of 
the Emperor Rudolf II, whom he 
twice portrayed: one relief is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. He 
executed further important fountains 
and garden sculpture, including a 
Neptune fountain for Prince Albrecht 
Waldstein, a fountain for King 
Christian IV of Denmark. Two 
important commissions in North 
Germany were the font in the city 
church of BUckeburg and Prince 
Ernst of Schaunbcrg-Lippc’s impos- 
ing tomb in Stadlhagcn. He died in 
Prague in 1636. By Ihe fortunes of 
war all his most important works in 
that city were taken as Swedish booty, 
together with the Danish fountain, 
and reerected in Droltningholm. ll is 
appropriate that the first important 
modern study about so European an 
artist should be written by a Swedish 
scholar and published in Vienna and 
Munich. 

The followers of Giovanni Bologna 
and Mannerism itself form a thicket 
which Mr. Larsson does not try to 
penetrate. He gives a life of the 
artist (who always called himself and 
was called de Fries) and describes his 
works in detail. The monograph ends 
with a survey of the artist's style, 
starting with the considerable influ- 
ence of his master and comparing 
the work of Hans von Aachen 
and Spranger in Prague, two 
Mannerist German painters whose 


activity, under the fruitful imperial 
patronage, was bound to show cross- 
germinations with de Vries. Two 
sculptors of standing had also been 
active in Augsburg : Gerhard, and Ihe ■ 
younger Rcichle, whose St. Michael 
still adorns the front of the Arsenal 
in Augsburg, but their work is more 
German than that of the iialianate de 
Vries. When de Vries died, he was 
described by the Augsburg founder, 
Wolfgang Neidhart, ns the most 
famous bronze sculptor in Germany. 
It was a fair epitaph. 

De Vries was worthy of a full-scale 
study, and a Unhistorians may have 
hesitated only because of some pro- 
blems of attribution. The great works 
are fully documented. Mr. Larsson 
demonstrates the characteristics of 
the work of the master. He never 
draped a figure, except once, a 
Pomona in a reduction of the Farnese 
Bull, and this was dictated by the 
original. He preferred -the group to 
the single figure. The groups them- 
selves differ from his master’s in that 
de Vries gave his figures an appear- 
ance of forward rather than upward 
motion, as Mr. Larsson argues In a 
particularly percipient passage. 

Starting naturally enough from 
antique models, de Vries strove to 
fine them down and improve on them 
and to evolve his own elongations 
which, if glanced at cursorily, seem 
classical enough but are, in fact, in 
a strikingly Mannerist convention. 
Tlhe human body stands, usually 
leaning back, and with distended 
stomachs, both males pud females, 
and with an almost complete lack of 
facial expression. There is an 
Immense preoccupation with the 
counterbalances of the stnnce. Any- 
one seeing the great fountain figures 
in Augsburg or Drottningholm must 
be convinced that these are works 
by a great master of the late Renais- 
sance. 
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A Study of Coleridge's Poetry 

I PATRICIA ADAIR 42s. net 

I The theme of this study, * the waking dream * — the relationship of the 
conscious and the unconscious — is elucidated by direct commentary on 
the poetry, the revelation of personality through the record of love and 
fricndsliips, and the judicious selection of critical scholarship. 
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and Russia who tried- Cp turn it to 
other ends. The whole point abouL 
Cubism is, as Mr. Fry implies 


TkWgM v[ es I other so iiuear; they were not (vfih Rjghtly, Mr. Fry focuses on the 
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else. But since he ranges far, 
e in his ahthoiogy of creative 
this is not quite enough, 
the point df discussing true 
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°wn text very sound account of the tation ot "movement m pamung 
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Golding’s History of Cubism pub- the Futurists.? It ts uofortul'iate that 
' EhgUsh) KSed five years ago is, of Mr. Fry refers to a well know* pamf- 

^ rettodl and course, n much fuller and more i.ng of 1913 by Braque .(Male VI, 

thorough. -study. .heavy goina : lho»gh colouO . 
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Tko Laudscapc o! Memory 

A Study of WoidnvOnh’s Poetry 

CHRISTOPHBR SALVENSBN • ' 30s. net 

* PainBtaklng ; and thorough, Mr. Salvenscn's book will certainly help 
towards a more perceptive understanding of Wordsworth’s poetry,’ 

Times Educational SUpplemAu 

* Mr. Salvensen’s book is a coteful and highly lotelllgent study of the 

way in which Wordsworths creativity was related to his intensely 1 
personal sensibility to Time. 1 . The. Eamamtt 1 

Patterns of loye and Courtesy 

Essays in memory of C. S. Lewis 

Edited by JOHN LA WLOR 45s.net 

These essays are all id a field which the late C. S. Lewis made very 
much his own. It is hoped they extend and vary some of the considera- 
tions advanced in his writings, notably The AUegory of Lqve. 

* It is an admirable colle ction of essays, not unworthy of the great scholar 
to whose memory it la defeated, and cannot fail to do good.* 

Coatbridge Reidea. 

A Shorl History of Ulerary English 

W. F. BOLTON Boards 15s. net j paper 7s. €d. net 

This book provides a sketch of the history of the. English language, with 
particular relevance to- the literary language, for those beginning the 
study of English literature. The history of a language can be studied : 
from two pomes of view ■: the intinial t that of changes In sounds, spellings, 
vocabulary and forms ; and the external, that of opinions about it. The 
second hps particular importance in the literary connexion, but the two 
tarety develqp together. The ^author has, therefore, devoted separate 
parts of die Jjpok to each mfthbd of study. 

p> mm. EDWARD ARNOLD 

41 Maddox Sfreet, London / 1 W.l. . ■■ 
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* ‘ I ' , nn rot’MD.MiON of nil suc- 
J ces.se jmisj be la yd in doing 
, things well." This charac- 
teristic remark by Bishop Fell 
partly explains how Stanley 
Morison has managed to give 
such a remarkable account of- his 
investigation into the origins of 
Fell's benefactions u> the University 
Press at Oxford.* With some reluc- 
tance, Morison agreed as long ago as 
1925 to undertake this investigation. 
He then made his task more difficult, 
and the more certain of success, by 
defining it in his own terms and 
according to hi.s own rigorous 
itandards. Instructed by the Secre- 
tary of the Delegates that the new 
investigation should be conducted in 
the light of contemporary *■ so fen - 
tiile " research, Morison produced 
his own definition ol what he under- 


TYPES OF DOCTOR FELL 


once again, and the music book, an exhibition entitled "John 


! , i favour once - - — '■•in neu jonn 

j been brought back into use. Pell 1 6.5-1 aka. Bishop, Printer & 
of the credit for this revival Typefounder ’ has been arranged 


|, f i, e Rev. C. H. O. Daniel Ocltiher 12 to December 28 at 

^ turned some of the type for his Oxford University Press, Ely House, 
ttwobu I Worcester College. Uovcr Street, London. W.l iimen 9.3n 


ear>1 in place beside the great offices of 
the Continent of Europe; secondly, i lie 
rca>,0,, s which led him to bequeath this 
properly to the University, and, finally, 
a comp' etc display of all the types and 
a detailed description of their origin, 
their use, disuse, and revival. 

This ivas a la>k for which Morison 
Was singularly well qualified. The 
earliest of hi.s numerous contribu- 
tions to typographical history had 
appeared in The imprint in 1913 with 
the modest title “ Notes on. Some 
Liturgical nooks*’. An aufo-didact, 
he- rapidly gained practical experi- 
fn printing trade, and by 
19-3 was able to publish a work On 
type Faces and A Brief Survey of 
Priming History and Practice 
(written in collaboration with Hol- 
brook Jackson). By 1923 he had 
secured aoDnintiiipnrv ns 


bequest of such importance. Reed 
was only ihirLy-live when he pub- 
lished his History of the Old English 
Enter Foundries. Updike was al- 
ready sixty-two when hi.s study of 
Priming Types first appeared, but his 
talents never developed the range 
which Morison displays in the book 
under review, published in his 
seventy-ninth year. 

Other talents besides M orison's 
have contributed to his new scien- 
tific investigation into the Fell be- 
quest . Harry Carter is named on 
the title-page for his assistance: his 
share in the work can be traced 
through his handsome series of anno- 
tated type specimens printed at 
Oxford for private circulation since 
1955. Carter had joined the Univer- 
sity Press in 1954 as archivist and 
typefounder, with the clear under- 


’952) in n senes uf fmii large 
volumes, ovei which lie assumed 
editorial responsibility .uul j t , 
which he contributed m large mea- 
sure: and to editing the limes f iler- 
my Supplement tPM.s-hMK). Dur- 
ing the same period he produced a 
spate of books, articles and lectures. 
The turning point came in 1‘i.sj when 
he visited the Planlin-Moreius Mu- 
seum at Antwerp: there lie decided 
lhal a thorough examination of 


ol i lie business 


nrtsv in Worcester College. Dover Si reel, London. W.l (open 9.30 
encouragement of Robert U> >.30 Mondays to Fridays). From 
u e | a ier acquired additional Ih *-' well-annotated catalogue of the 
' Other private press printers exhibition some impression can be 


... ;»n r— gf Pre « p™,.™ 

'Vi.'. SO...I - . |*rf 


With good reason the m then the Nonesuch 

,ni f devoted tear £ flowing H. Gordon Duff s 
W and Life «* hflSfSl Great Primer for the intro- 

.. . . ,lde MUaie knowl^r Furls English Printing 




Lon of hk Eurly English Printing 

U U .nm-Li nhAi'S m*nn- 






•luilJmu hi u lmp0Tlan “ olriluiis day lhe l > , P Cs arc l,| tly 
».n no, ii nK. vlj* k hi : nd . c ‘ , ' ll p ‘ , s j li y?- 


Plant in'.s punches, matrices ami ...vli- hV.’ ,12 ‘ rc /? ls of ‘h«e n^f Tjot the least remarkable 
i\es would re tea I the pedigrees of n r il ^Mlhoruatively of the book under review is 

many of Fell's typos, lhe exami.i;,- in Lhcr et-iurp^T i 3nd 'StegiJ'ififM sel entirely by hand at 
lion was carried out in 1954 hy Ha. -y ( mnhridJ^ t Si t ar " ing JaL in bunk of Fel,a known b >' 
Carter, whosuhsequen.lv made l cSSuSlll* S”’ ? * K a "< 1 as English, east at the type- 

series of experimental a, ( )x- hma^^e e,. S? T v? k E*t <* *• University Press 

ford wiltl A ..ill. . . . \ 10 "II tvhfl ilHr-l ■ 



secured appointments ns Typo- sity Press in 1954 as archivist and 
graphical Adviser to the Lanston typefounder, with the clear under- 
Monotype Company and to the Cam- sending that he would assist in the 
bndge University Press. By 1925 he preparation of a book about the Fell 
i h,S £ rcJil two ,arfie follos 1 ypes ; it was to be his duty to sort 

devoted to Four Centuries of Fine documents and punches relevant 
i rutting and to Modern Fine Print- to the investigation. For this task 
«ig. and had written more than thirty he had the unusual advantage of a 
z2°A* a ™l articles lM1 . v ' aiious aspects legal training followed by practical 
of the history of printing. He had instruction from George Friend in 
an observant eye. a well-disciplined (he art of punchcutling. He had 

fnnijL d Ai* a° rCefU ” y L P ersuas ' v « worked ^fore the War with the 
Ungue. Already attached to one Monotype Corporation, the Kvnoeh 

Oxford ^ rCSS \ e . mba !' ked u Pon his Press and the Nonesuch Press Rafter 

m v n fr t , l8a 0 n, ln i 925 , With the War ' he head of the lypo- 

Hk y i^r h " lS . ^ UQd ? ve loped. graphic design and layout section of 


His later major works of palaeo- 
graphy and history have revealed the 
exceptional range and originality 0 f 
his scholarship. Consequently the 
delay of forty-two years in com- 
pleting his investigation into the Fell 
lypes has considerably enriched (he 
findings, and his ability to place them 
in their relevant context. 


H.M. Stationery Office. His typo- 
graphical scholarship had first been 
djsplayed in a translation of Four- 
"j®, r ’ s Manual Typographiqae in 
1930, and later in carefully edited and 
annotated editions of Moxon and 
Rowe Mores, and in numerous other 
books and monographs. 

Carter’s appointment at Oxford 
had been arranged by Charles Balcy, 
Printer to the University from I94& 


Mr. Morison. 


Typographical history has not i W,lhout Bll| ey's perception 

lacked writers of distinction. An 1 cement, the 1 scientific " 


series of experiment a I castings ai Ox- 
ford with material from Antwerp. 
Finally in |95(,. work begun on the 
filial manuscript of the new " wien ti- 
tle " investigation. 

Appropriately the Fell types have 
been used to compose the magnifi- 
cent volume which now records the 
outcome of the latest investigation. 
The scale of the book, a folio 1 15 by 
10J- inehesi of 278 pages printed in 
ail edition of 1,000 copies, is as satis- 
fying as its construction. In the 
first of its two parts, it contains a 
life of Fell, preceded by an historical 
introduction. Fell's high-minded 
benefaction is set against the back- 
ground of the New Lcurnini! and of 
Archbishop Laud’s plan ~ for a 
" Learned Pressc ’’. The need for 
new types is explained by the great 
controversies of the Re forma lion 
and counter-Rcformalion which 
necessitated ' printing types beyond 
those required for books in lireek, 
Latin and the western vernaculars. 
(Founts of Armenian. Coptic, Sama- 
ritan and Syriac are the oriental types 
ranked among Fell’s benefaction.) 
But of equal importance were the 
fine series, romans and italics, Greeks 
and Hebrews, us well as decorative 


,u , m ‘. e e *» to all who are,; 

ccmcl wnh lhe history oi pi J 
■"Hi p„bl, shins. Moriin*St: 
so t-cos t on, whichftl 1 4, 

hi' IJPL.S. the artists respond 


loead ry of the University Press. 

To mark the publication of the 


cxiiiuiiiiin some impression can be 
gained of the vast amount of work 
which went into the 11 scientific " in- 
vestigation of the bcwilderingly ex- 
tensive Fell bequest, and into priming 
the investigators’ findings. Credit For 
sorting the larger types and exotics 
is given to J. S. G. Simmons ami 
Harry Carter: their conclusion that 
these were cut for Fell at Oxford hy 
Peter tie Walpergen was accepted by 
M orison. Another investigaim 

named in the catalogue is E. Cl. W. 
Bill, the Archivist of Christ Church, 
whose generous assistance as bio- 
graphical collaborator is fully 
acknowledged by Morison in his 
preface. 


Morison s works have on occasions 
been published in formats still larger 
than his latest book, and they have 
sometimes involved an even greater 
number of collaborators. It has not 
been unusual for him to choose vast 
subjects, nor to treat them with his 
own blend of tlmroughnesN. erudition 
and originality. Even in his Ncvcnty- 
m nth year he has new works on hand 
we have yet to see the rewritten 
version of his Lyell lectures, as well 
as his introduction to a new edition 
of G. A. Tagliente’s pattern book 
announced for publication by the 
Royal College of Art. So it is still 
premature to try to place this investi- 
gation of the Fell types in relation 
to his many other achievements. 
VVhai can be dune is u> assert lhal 
his work towers above that of any 
other writer who has attempted to 
investigate and evaluate comparable 
collections of typographical material. 
He has created a standard which 
others will not easily surpass. 


Geography and Archaeology 

COMPLETE EPIRUS 


,G.i. Hammond : Epirus. The geography, the ancient remains, the history and the topography of Epirus 
Did adjacent areas. 847pp. 25 plates. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. £12 12s. 


excellent study of typefoundi'ne in mves,| 8«'ton might never have been material, which came to the Press 
England was written in 1887 by TaJ- L?. n lj ■ Generous tribute js paid fb rough the endeavours of Fell and 
bot Baines Reed, also known for his ?Liu° riS P- n to Ba , te y’ 5 indispensable hl * predecessors. Without such 
stones in The Bay's Own Paper [iT'’ 110 ' 1 ’ flnd to the essential material, Fell could not have realized 
Reed’s fluency of stylo and hereditary JflP ° . numer0l, . s e £Perls. Yet the in- his dream of a press at Oxford “ in 
Interest in fvnefnimrlimr mac vesttgation stands first and last as n the service of Irurmnn •■n.i •>« <i» 


bot Baines Reed, also known for his ? y .| 1 k oris p. n to Ba'ey’s indispensable 
stood by the term “ scientific ” in this S orJes j n The Boy's Own Paper. ,? ra ion ’ 0nd to the essential 
context. To Morison it implied s fluency of style and hereditary telLflnnnTrTH ^ Pe / lS ‘ Uhe in ‘ 

a volume „ Interest in typefoundina was counled- ves * , ® at;,on stands first and last as a 

biographical accouU^ of ° F e P |I'? u fficiem wUh t a Xj, cto r ian cnthusla sm for hnrd div" and riS0 n S Vlsi °I’ Capa * 
In fiillness to elucidate the basic motives, J 0fk, c N .° industrious was the deierm^rffK 7 - 1 W8S he who 

theological, patriotic, and other, which N ® w E "fi |and printer, D. B. Updike, £ 2 ? , !ll h e stniclurc and scope of 
Jed him personally to accept responsl- whose two-volume study of Printine . . 1 nishecl 1 b ? ok and 'vho insisted 
lbe P ur c ha « of the matrices. Types: A Study in Survivals first that '/ comply m every detail with his 


biographical account of Fell sufficient 
in fullness to elucidate the basic mmiwi. 


in fullness to elucidate the basic motives, 
toeologK’al, patriotic, and other, which 


10 “I s if the Press appeared in 1922 (its later editions Dwn innex,blc standards, 

f a* Vm wsty o£ Oxford were to included additional mnSer^ wh“* . . . 

~ " 1 • ■ owed a great den! to the w rhinos of t-l o 

fTANLEV Morison. with the assistance Morison and his circle). Yet both ■ 1 ■ . P rinl «* results of his Fell 

?/»^S 0 CARrrR i, { ohn Feit: The these works, excellent ns they nro lack i nV l St t ? R, L on “PP 63 ^ in 1930. They 

l vpes - bread,h of experience, observ^. w° k ? C , form of a of ^ broad- 

0.xford‘u^w„iiJ £M " S; ‘^? n , an d^ understanding which make h^nn P Tn’'T CnS i )r0dl,C , od J or an exhi - 
V Press. t25. M orison s investigation of the Fell bilion in London of the work of 

' , * Oxford University Press. A sheet of 


of the University ol Oxford 


determmed the structure and scope of 
the finished book and who insisted 
that it comply in every detail with his 
own inflexible standards. 


material, Fell could not have realized 
his dream of a press at Oxford “in 
the service of learning and as Hie 
theological buttress of a godlv 
monarchy ", 


7he - variety of forms in which 
ii&rtlogisis write is a classic case 
of iii^biog (be resources of lan- 
pgt» meet. the mute requirements 
,of physical objects. There is a sense 
[in *ttch the subject matLer of 
udiitykijkal investigation is history, 
•stldiis purpose an inquiry into his- 
toricaHnrtb ? but there is another 
more aod more apparent as 
Kien&flc [ . methods drive out antl- 
qBarianbm. in which its subject 
Nfler B lhe objects themselves, and 
iu (ffogress is the elaboration of fine 
ditliflclKiiR and inter-relations in 
material cultures. The most desir- 
ihk archaeology is probably mixed, 
ifiratifle without being clinical, but 
.tiy flexible between sites, let alone 
. , . . . Mhetween civilizations, in its reliance 

lhc„- design, and in a ddnM h-J.^ kin(|s of evidoncei and 
snlcra the range and qa.lMs| K!p|snc£ of d egrees of 


which are already going out of dale ; 
the photographs are most interesting, 
but a scratch collection; there is a 
sense that the all but lifetime of 
rewarded studv which this magnifi- 
cent work embodies was a tranquil 
occupation which could have gone 
on for ever. When such forces are 
in play there is no definitive moment 
to publish, and no flic is ever quite 
closed. 


the date of its going to press this 
book seems to be absolutely compre- 
hensive of the known material. 


Dr. Fell, 

from the portrait by Lely. 


This will be a standard work for a 
century, and possibly for ever. Like 
Major Leake, with whom it is inevit- 
able he should be compared, Profes- 
sor Hammond has kept copious 
records of remote journeys, and (once 
Hgain like Major, by then Colonel, 
Leake) has organized his own de- 


ll seems that inland Epirus has 
always been 'more or less quiet and 
remote. Lt is one of ihose regions 
whose history was determined almost 
visibly by its geography: four ranges 
of craggy limestone mountains and 
some formidable cliffs. It has (he 
highest rainfall in mainland Greece, 
and has been worst eroded. There 
is a large minority of Albanian 
speakers, and the last nomadic shep- 
herd clans in Greece, the Vlaehs or 
Surakatsani, graze their (locks in 
Epirus. Perhaps the survival in 


u.caiY'.f iiua uikouiuu mis unii viw- .« i- ■ , 

[ailed 'observation later in life after “ of ^'S 10 ".' 


were to 


•Stanley Morison. wiih the assistance 
of Habry Carter: John Felt : The 


The first p 
investigation 


Fell mnde his own contributions to 
theological scholarship- -a list of his 
100 published writings is given in 


lypes acquired. Many of these i)P 
arc illustrated in reproductions ef * 
hitherto unpublished type specica 
on twelve leaves discovered al Out* 
Chureh in 1954, and believed toiw 
been printed in 1686-87 i 1\ 

The second part entitled 11 Tin fa 
Types Described and Caldogiw 
might misleadingly appear w t*-' 


Kqfance of different degrees of 
Htainly. 

There are enormous advantages in 
* traditional method of the one- 
Oia survey of an entire country or 
, in which the entire arehae- 
top*! character of some wild 
W tolerating area is reduced 
prose, with maps, 


iw j ,rv' . '-*"*enuon t 

Oxford University Press. £25. 


The Athlone Press 

USlIVERSITY OF LONDON 


explanatory text gave Morison the 
opportunity to demonstrate that if 
Fell s pica italic were separated from 
Its larger set of capitals and then 
combined with a smaller set of capi- 
tals (for which no lowercase existed) 
the result was a reconstitution of 
Robert Gran join’s " scholastlcalis " 


For these two works, he claims, sym- 
bolize Fell’s firm belief that the 
Church of England was rightly based 
on the Fathers and the .Scriptures, 
and that both were made accessible 
by sound learning to .scholars nnd 
laity alike. On this aspect of Fell’s 
achievement, Morison has been able 


me displayed m iv.cj.r “■ - mni iu 

the layman will find thete^l^ ^ books? Compared to the 
intelligible if he consults ^,|Sj kvoll ? n ftn ‘! scfonllilc 

« . e w S I ii. . 


* VOll ? n ftiU| Kcioillltlc 

lent glossary of terms r f l^ that they demand, the 

typcfomuling printed at the l^^^jsour and the high degree 
lho volume. There are, ho«y^ R ^ggjott to -the local people, 
sections here which shpwW ® l^jWl ^lly be wild and poverty 
account be overlooked ^^f^^ii^untaineers, the fuss 


, Middlemarch : Critical Approaches to the Novel o? 1 "; 1 . 

BARBARA HARDY ‘ FeU in t 

SS 

- V ‘ of thlnkina ntiniii samai techniques, the hoqk sets out to suggest -ways by the lo 

; -ii- • be; tea ted- by the render and JZZFo »' l 

-■ • ; oeinhtr q In 1.95 


type exactly a 5 it had first been used 1° 2?^“ his pcrsonaI i^gment. as 
i n '««•. This dramalic evid e „ ce “ta 


Lf ren , c , h craftsma n working in the 
sixteenth century had designed one 
w the types bought in Holland by 
reu, in the seventeenth century en- 
couraged Morison to pursue his inves- 


i nterest in ecclesiastical and- liturgical 
history, to which he made a notable 
contribution with his study of Eng- 
lish Prayer Books (1943). 

Fell is shown as a man of the 


account be overiookeo . "wmneers. the fuss 

who turn to Morison about the trials 

observed and cogenUf -j contrived und 

accounts of mU*J£ 


many years of reading and correlat- 
ing. There is no other possible 
method, since the exploration and 
mnstery of a wild province demands 
comparative youth, and a lifetime of 
digesting literature might prove a 
rather poor preparation for field- 
work. Also it must presumably be a 
matter of passion : perhaps the kind 
of passion for a place which 
is implicit in Professor Ham- 
mond's sober and monumental 
publication can be contracted 
only by young and fresh scholars. 
To call the enld product of all this 
a reference book, which of course it 
is, would he us thudcquulc as calling 
Uukc’s Morea ti topographic study. 
Both of these books are realty vivify- 
ing, life-enhancing; they revive the 
dust not only of classical Greece 
but. in Leake’s case, of the Polopnn- 
nese in 1800 and, in Hammond’s, of 
Epirus in the I93Q&. This may seem 
a backhanded compliment to an 


considered in [heir to#*?* £Sg&j$X Hammond was 
+ * * ’-V ind th/oW of nature 

The Fell Greeks are^t ABEKAS ‘L'fJ? 


archaeologist, but it is .onlv lo insist 
on the unique quality of ms book : 


K. t ,^ 0 k, fU^lhc^, bl ! t lhc pnct was dt - iU t “ t k rtl j 8io|,s and rnoral P r i a - miss Fell's purchast 


I Protean Shape 

, ^ Etehteonth-cmluiy VocjklMlaiv 

I;: 

; . > peHod, but also, dcllghtmr for the' toady amafoura nf hl^i ^ cmlc 

■ ■' onouch. and her d Mtt0 u s andamuslng 
- *. i ; : the lanBunue of our duv cive her tunrk.n luucs with 


layed by many' odier aclivUies, and bTng now « 

•ways by the loss of his notes during an air ^ nt use of his dominant position in takes the opportunity l .Q t . 

W to X the university. By his actions "its devdo^ent of Greek rough 

' 35s JS 50 ^originally written reformed, its privileges the fourth to the sevente^^l^^' an S*_?_. and 

' iiSTPWy broadsides was re- and its reputation for Similarly in jecllon, jJJSn 


. The Fell Greeks ujggfi 


5LK?aa g lfe s „4' 4°^y C S 


accompany the broadsides was re- , T** 1 ’ ana «s reputation for 

printed in book form by Charles • j,? ? nd 8° od manners 
mtey primarily as a keepsake for r ? ised • A copious account is 
friends in the U^S. A. A spare page in g^ € . n ^ his bus y »fe as Dean of 
the new format provided space for a S 11 !? 9 hur Ph, as Vice-Chancellor of 
reyealing, tribute to Horace Hart, Je Un J v ersily, and later as Bishop of 
hnnier to the University from i883 to “ xf ? rd . : M° r e closely relevant to 


of course it conveys the life of the 
past and any professional can. do that 
if he puts his mind to it, but its 
unique strength is a mutter of per- 
sonal observation. 

As r learned instrument, Epirus 
has, of course, by the mere fact of. 
its publication, become indispensable. 
It is very hlghlv priced, considering 
that all decent libraries will have to 


esquie frdm book-bindla ^ " 


Ilfofe The boolT a re.~of courte; a matclv for 

ils exemplary scholarship Professor 

to gWh r Luu Hanunond s division of his material 

mrttiilt'iMnn nnd for 


■■■■ : ■ ■ . .. 55. 

t-. 1 * . .‘a ■T'l K i» i «■ j!* . . ■ * , ■ ■■ 1 , 1 s • ’< 


f a "ttyry earlier. The M- 
rnilp ended with the acute observation 


°njy those whp have had carfi 


Of 'Bath and Walls, 1540-1640 

AnSEconotoic Prabloms • 


of punches and matrices could be ex. “‘ ,,uuut t“ iu a passjon. it was sis o* ert./ “TT., l ic 
pelted to comprehend what Was In- to 6 ! 0 ’ 1 ? religious In purpose, inspired bequest. This ® rta y hR - -vailB^^n 


— - a Ufcpiu Ul mwini oil" I" »“'■'[ •• -I 

that amounted, to a passion. It was sis of every orptnj"* 


tunries from a very early period was 
to be expected : the oracle of the dead 
and the sacred oaks of Zeux at Dod- 
onti, at one time the most venerable 
orncle in Greece. Scholars may have, 
reservations about Professor Ham- 
mond’s trenchant but, after all, para- 
doxical marshalling of literary 
sources for ■lhe prehistoric period; 
for example the view that actual fol- 
lowers of the Trojan lenders Helenas 
and Aineias settled for a time around 
ButhroUnn, bequeathing their cults 
and place-names into classical limes, 
is surely too heady to be imbibed 
without soda-water. Still, Epirus is 
a most mysterious region, and here 
and in Arcadia, if anywhere in 
Greece, we must allow for traditions' 
which lived like Aristotelian virtue, 
undisturbed for thousands of years 
among mountainous scenery. 

Epirus was developed, by-passed 
and finally to some degree exploited 
by south Greece. Other shripes sur* 
passed Dodona, and the inland roads 
were bad. It is interesting that even 
in the archaic period when its Greek 
prestige was Very high, Dodona 
accumulated a for higher proportion 
of bumble dedications from the 
central Balkans than of the richer 
offerings which came there from all 
over Greece. From about 1 100 to 
800 B.C. it was exclusively a northern 
and local sanctuary; lu fact until the 
fifth century the material cultures of 
Epirus and Macedonia were closely 
connected. Its history when it 
emerges into the edges of the limelight . 
of the following centuries Is discon- 
certingly tribal and complicated. In 
the fifth century we know something 
about the Thesprotians a»d Chao- 
mans, and Professor Hammond Is 
able Lo extract valuable information 
about the Molossian tribes in the 
fourth century from inscriptions 
recently published by the Greek ‘ 
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beginning will fuive a 'bumpy ride., 
His prehistoric chapters are the 
fullest and most interesting, and toe 


historic analysis, though not the 
archaeological survey, tails off with, 
the Coming of file Romans, so than 
we hear ndlhina. for i example,- ,oti 


first Macedonia and finally , the 
Molossian kingdom, Emerged briefly 
from its mountains to govern the 
ungovernable Greek world. That 
waSa convulsion wdrsethan erosion } 
Epirus was ruined with the rest i of 


we hear nolhing, ' p dfeece by lhe, military and economic 

Cic er ° s friend. 'AlticiJ, _ j 0 l Unification of the civilized wqrld.but 
colossal income i, consta t . roilHer and more, barren has 


is noss^ionibus bpipg wilder aqd more barren has 
H#m, never recovered.- The one consola- 
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The Age of the Grand Tour 


16 full page colour 
plutes (134" J8j'l 
Over 230 black-und- 
whitc illustrations 
8 guineas 


Anthony Burgess nnd Francis Haskell 
| The compilers have harvested together, from the 
innumerable reminiscences and reports of 
travellers of Lho time, an anthology of impressions, 
from Dover to Naples, but with the emphasis 
properly on ftnly. These arc correlated with an 
anthology of excoliont reproductions. It 
begins with a characteristic, richly copious 
introduction by Burgess, providing as it were a 
story-] ine to link the following anthology, and 
there is n cogent and original contribution by 
Haskell. But the true credit for the whole 
production belongs to the publishers, who made 
Hie selection, and presumably also to the ‘artistic 
adviser Mr. F. .1. B. Watson, whose erudition 
must have guided the brillianL choice of illustration. 1 
David Pipei in the Guardian. 


24 Tu II page colour 
plates (1 5' /. 20') 
Over 200 black-and- 
white illustrations 
10 guineas 


Coaching Days of England 

Anthony Burgess 


* For those who feet more Ilian iust a faint affection 
for the past, this splendid work will provide years 
or pleasure ns well as being u Tabu Ions addition to 
one’s library.’ Edinburgh Taller. 


The Making of History 


The Age of Plantagenet 
and Yalois 


27 colour and 
56 monochrome 
plates 

November 9th 
100s. 


Kenneth Fowler 

The years 1328-1498 in Western Europe were 
dominated by the Hundred Years War, but it was 
also the age of Froissart and Chaucer, of princely 
patronage and late-Gothic architecture. Dr 
Fowler surveys the military, soeiul and cultural 
aspects of this fascinating ora, presenting much 
original research. The many and rarely seen 
■ illustrations will be welcomed by scholar and 
layman alike. 


The Age of Charlemagne 

Donald Bullough 


33 colour and 54 
monochrome plates 
95s. 


‘ For once the illustrations, many of them superb, 
are closely related to the text.. Nor is this a mere 
picture- book . . . the greater part is devoted to a 
thorough and well-planned description of the ago.* 
K. B. McFarlane in the New Statesman 



Centres of Art and Civilization Volume 12 


Morocco 


54 colour and 5 1 
monochrome plates 
84s. 


Rom Landau ' 

•Professor Rom Landau, in his concise history of » i 
■the Moors since the Roman colonisation half a* »<• 
century before Christ, enables us to grasp more 1 ' 
dearly the characteristics of a people who built a 
great empire in North Africa and in Spain and, for 
long held on tenaciously to power. ' Irish Independent 


Volume 1 1 


Tibet 


46 colour and 66 
monochrome plates 
November 
84s. 


Giuseppe Tuccl 

Professor Tucci^s book is an. elegy for die bid jTIbot 
as well as an author j rat jvc history of the country. 
The pictures provide a rare and fascinating glimpse 
of this strange and remote country. . 


In the same series : 


Isfahan Wilfrid Blunt 
Constantinople David 
Talbot Rice Athens 
Atigclo Procopiou 
Pompeii & . j 

Herculaneum Marcel 
Brion . Lost Cities of .. 
Asia Swaan , 


Venice Marcel Brion 
Thebes of the 
Pharaohs C. F. Nirns 
Moorish Spain 
Enrique Soido 
Mecca and Madlhalt ' 
Erocl Esin . Imperial 
Peking Lin Yu tang 


New Tendencies in Art 


Over 300 Illustrations, 
including 32 colour 


November 

70s. 


Aldp Pellegrini 

A stirvey of the work bf contemporary artists and . 
movements in art dial hqVe; developed since 
World War II. -The author examines the' sources 
from which' hew movemerits derive thdir Strength, v 
and their connections with current social ^nd 
'Intellectual ferment. , "• . -i i.- » '•< 


1 00 Years of Freethought 

David Tribe 


* A very objective and fairminded history of ideas 
and personalities ... Mr Tribe has made a - 


valuable synopsis or matters which usually receive 
only scattered treatment.* The Times Educational 
Supplement . 




Colour prospectuses dvujfoble on request 
ElcR Books 2 Ail Saints Street London N1 
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B.10RN LAND5TR0M 

Columbus 


A superb mirruiivc porirnit of 
the great discoverer, his voyages 
of* exploration and the fiiluiloiK 
age he christened— luxuriously 
ill usl rated with more than 150 
1 illustrations and maps in full 
colour— by the author-artist of 
THE SHIP. ■ He has painted u 
beautiful a ml highly tiiscinaling 
picture of the greatest of all 
discoverers.' Svettsha Dughlatfpf. 

ft gas. 


THERESA LA CHARD 

Sailor Hat in the 
House of the Lord 


I This autobiography of a rebcl- 
l lions Victorian has a life of its 
own and leads from fil'd to last 
like a novel. 35s. 


ERNEST W. BACON 

Spurgeon: Heir of 
the Puritans 


Shows how Spurgeon’s preach- 
ings, doctrines, and ministries 
were (irmly based upon, and 
largely derived from, the great 
seventeenth-century Puritan 

Divines in whose works his 
mind was steeped. 35s. 


VICTOR ARGENZIO 

The Fascination 
of Diamonds 


lit this handsomely ill usl ruled, 
non-icchnical book, a jeweller 
shares with the reader his know- 
ledge of diamonds. Illustrated. 

30s. 


J. A. HADFIELD 

Introduction to 
Psychotherapy 


Qives the intelligent lay reader a 
comprehensive vic>v v of thi^ 
'subject of psychotherapy! 50 v 


AUDREY DONN1THORNE 

China’s 

Economic System 


Recounts the wny In which the 
Chinese economy operates, sector 
by sector. Never before has this 
been done with equal thoiough- 
,jies$.- ‘ 84s. 
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•JOHK- K/ FAIRBANFC and • 
Q: R.EtSCHAUER 

East Asia : The 
Great Tradition 

. this lively and illustrated 
textbook will inspire respect for 
.the; wide-ranging scholarship. 

expository skill bf Harvard 
Teachers . m ... * The Scotsman. 
Second Edition Re-print 7fis. 
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IJ£XTRANP .RUSSELL . ; 

fhe philosophy 
qf Leibniz 


J^ yjrprk of much brilliance which 
Js. still. • in its new edition, as in 
that of 19.00, indispensable .tp. 
thp/Engttsh .student. . I&jirpHc 
MElmprkssfon . : . ’ 30s. 


DEEP WATERS 


Ai.nuii.:un Pr»ji lissoR .VM.uhan 
has announced the eclipse of 

A M. ..... »..s ...... 1 ....,..,1 ,L * 


"*■ Ihc printed word, more hooks 
arc being brought out now than 
ever he fore, and at this very 
moment, no doubt. puhlUheis nre 
vying wiih each other for 1 lie 
rights uf Professor McLuhan's next 
volume. ft may be. uf course, that 
there is no contradiction here, but an 
accepted Miciological fact. Perhaps - 
to suggest a parallel— The output, of 
horse-drawn carriages reached » 
peak iust before ihe advent of Ihe 
motor-car. In lifiy years* time, when 
Great Britain has been successfully 
turned into a pure system of motor- 
ways. sn that the population can 
achieve the ideal state of being always 
on the move from A to B and from 
B to A. there will probably be no 
books, except in the antique shops. 
Our great-grandchildren will slip 
their ideogram malic tapes into their 
portable audio-visualiscrs, switch on 
the radar automatic drive and curl up 
on the back seat to Have "a good 
rend ”, as they cruise along from 
nowhere lo nowhere under a reassur- 
ing palter of sonic bangs. 

Meanwhile, however, publishers 
continue to bring ouL their obsoles- 
cent artefacts to stretch the brains 
of those of ik who can .still sit in 
one place for a lime to follow lines 
of print. The latest in the held with 
a new scries is Jonathan Cape, who 
have had the excellent idea of 
reissuing interesting, and perhaps 
rather inaccessible, texts “ which, by 
virtue of length or subject, have not 
previously fitted the conventions 
of book publishing programmes or 
their production requirements *\ The 
first ten titles announced are all 
foreign, if we count America as a 
foreign country. Of the four that 
have just appeared, one is a rather 
unusual American critical work on 
Melville and Mohv Dick, and the 
other three are hitherto untranslated 
statements by members of the French 
Structuralist movement. 


Atohv Dii l is the "discourse I.alcr, 
something snapped inside Melville 
and he produced a weaker "dis- 
course" uf. Hilly Hiuhl t, in which 
he tried in cancel out. or oll'scl. ihe 
principle uf evil through the crea- 
tion uf soft, hermaphroditic. (. h list - 
like figures. Mr. Olson, who is clearly 
a Beowulli.ui. does not see Christ 
as part of the genuine, all-American 
structure, and perhaps he is light. 
At any rate, his book is fascinating 
to read as a son of open-necked, 
rather self-consciously virile, prose- 
poem about Melville and America. 


Charles Olson’s Cull Me Is/unucl 
might seem to be an odd man out, 
because its jagged composition and 
rangy, folksy American idiom are 
worlds removed from the sophisti- 
cated elaboration and tenuous 
subtlety of M. Ldvj-Slrauss and 
M. Barthes. But if, in our 
modest way, we apply to it the inter- 
pretative principle of transposition, 
which Ldvi-Stnuiss himself uses so 
dazzlingly on American folk-pro- 
ducts, we can perhaps see a con- 
nexion, Mr. Olson’s book cannot 
be termed a study of Melville; it is 
rather a series of poetic joltings about 
the peculiarities of the winding in- 
dustry, American psychology and the 
symbolism of the whale, ft opens 
with a deliberately prosy account of 
the cun tribalism of a wrecked whal- 
ing crew flouting interminably in the 
Pacific. The lone of this overture 
is echoed in the middle of the book 
through ihc interpolation of a similar 
bald statement about a young sailor 
who suddenly went mnd nnd slaugh- 
tered all the officers on his whaling- 
ship. These passages are obviously 
meant to suggest that the universe 
from which Moby Dick emerged was 
one in which extremes of suffering, 
set against a vast natural background, 
were the order of the day. Mr. Olson 
suggests further— although never .In 
so many words— that the whole novel 
is a parable of hi condition aindri- 
cnine which is at the Sttpie lime a 
variety of la condition hwndlne. 

Melville had an American aware- 
• ness of space, an American obses- 
sion with the Pacific, and a rough, 
individualistic sense of measuring 
hihiself pgainst the unknown and 
; die principle of evil, which brought 
: hirn . Mi; 'limes to the 1 verge ajf mad- 
Mss; This whaling ■ industry ’ Was a 
great, chaotic, epic, metaphysical 
adventure, founded on. 'the hum- 
drum; need - .of oil for • oil-lamps. 
. Ill , writing his novel, Melville 
was manipulating the elements bf a 
given system or structure.: space,: sea, 
fraternity, . cosmic malevolence. ; In 
Saussurlnn terms, these elements con- 
stitute the total** langu age M of which 

Cap 1 *. Editions. Charles Olson : Call 
. me Ishinael. A Study pf Melville. 


me /snntaet. a study pf Melville 
MOpp. Paperback, 7s, ; 6d; .(Hard- 
back, ISs.l. Claude Lfivi-S-iuMiec. 


ALLEN &: UNWIN 


back, ISs.l. Clauds Lfivi-Sjmuss- 
. .. The Scope, of Anthropology. Trans- 

W ' Oi-trifcr »nd 

.Robert A. 'Paul. '53pp. . Paperback; 
{Hardback, I slyBleimitxo 
• ill pp.> Roland Barthes : 

’ . Degree Zero: 94pp. Trnm- 

v‘- , U**35K% ' A ;i»ni Cblln 

wKttfard-: 


The Sr ope of Anihrop.dogy was 
written tu be delivered ;u I evi- 
SiraiK»\ inaugural lecture when he 
succeeded to the Chair uf .Social 
Anthropology at the College de 
France in l%0. The eonnexion with 
pONl-Saussiiriaii .Structural ism ap- 
pears In be that Su ii.ssurc by 
his definition of language a* a 
collective system transcending Ihe 
individual, gave a valuable model 
for all kinds of sociological pheno- 
mena that can be uiidersli»od lo 
function as “ languages ", Lan- 
guage. in its various forms, is the 
supreme cultural product dilferen- 
(iuling man from the given world of 
Nature. All human communities, 
however primitive they may he. are 
fundamentally intellectual, because 
they need 10 order Ihe wor ld accord- 
ing to categories of understanding 
which are appreciated more for 
their dassificalory significance 
than for their possible utili- 
tarian value. LdvkSlrauss differs 
from Marx in that he does not see 
the psychological superstructure as an 
edifice based on an economic sub- 
structure; the inicr-rcaciion between 
mental altitudes and the material 
problems of subsistence are more 
complex than that, He differ* from 
l.tfvy-Bruhl in that he sees no break 
between ihe savage and ihc civili/cd 
mind ; the savage is really perform- 
ing intellectual operations compar- 
able to those of civilized man. only 
Ihe elements being manipulated are 
slid e rent. He is unlike Freud in that 
he is not interested, primarily, in emo- 
tional relationships of sex or power; 
patterns that other people might lend 
to read on the a If ec live level, he will 
interpret as an intellectual grid, it 
is almost as if he saw passions as a 
consequence uf an intellectual system 
rather than as creating their own 
system, in this respect, he has aili- 
n' 1 '** with Michel Foucault, the 
author of Lcs Mots et les chose*. who 
tries to analyse the mind in terms 
ot " the system behind all systems ”, 
and with Jacques Lacan, who reinter- 
prets Frettdianism «s an exploration 
of the rigorous and impersonal lan- 
guage of the unconscious, and with 
the "New Novelists ", who describe 
obsessional patterns of behaviour 
which cut across the traditional fune- 
tmnrng of the passions. 

Curiously enough, all this is not 
unconnected with Mcl.tihan, al- 
though these refined and austere 
French thinkers might feci offended 
at being mentioned in the same 
breath as «. New World popularized 
to assert that " the medium is- the 
message ” is almost like averting 
jnai the way the given sociological 

language 1 functions is its real sig- 
nificance, while what it purports to 
say is subordinate or incidental. It 
might be 1 legitimate to curry Ldvi- 
Strauss’s view- -and the general 
trend of Structuralism— to an ex- 
treme and conclude that langu- 
age, whether taken in the literal 
sense or with the meaning of 
arty secondary or tertiary sign- 
system, is ultimately, a form, not a 
content; it has ” nothing to say" 
about the world ; it is a. pure tauto- 
Idgy or.fl system of .(nternar reflect- 
ing mirrorybut if exists because the 
construct Jon: ,-flf such . tautologies is 
the fundamental human urge. 

In The Scope of Anthropology, 
certainly, Ldvi-Strauss does not go 
so far as this. He is sufficiently occu- 
pied with showing that the immediate 
t»wk he has set himself, is die inter- 
pretation of mythic systems as vary- 
ing symbolic expression* of the same 
.mental patterns, and it* is this task 
that he has continued to work on 
more recently in Le Cm et le cult and 
Dh «iiW (in. x rend rex. Liyi-Strauss is, 
at bottom, a. French unjversalist; he 
would, like to feel that the human 
miiid-is the same file world over, and 
Vfidght eventually b.e elucidated at the 
College ^France.. At the same time, 

^ rannnt KA 1 oni/l . 


lIutUHjIi the ilis.ippiMiaiice of so 
many inlevmedun > fomis of society 
.md the faulty. 01 ncivss.u ilv hi.itcd, 
recording of muhic -o stems while 
they still existed, lie lamciiK the 
fact that the L. hair he occupies w.ts 
not created in the middle of the six- 
tcciith cciilnrx. when (he world had 
just been opened up 10 .1 nth Topolo- 
gical inqiiiix and last quantities uf 
valuable material were -.till available. 
This is also, of com sc. one of the 
themes of another book of his. I ri\lc\ 
iiopUfttcv: wconlx Ivcuine conscious 
ul the imixortaace uf a nth topological 
data through the icconnoiti ing of (lie 
world, bill the spread of communica- 
tions is the sines 1 designer of silcli 
data. 
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dream of History. FgMk,. 
guilty of its „ tt „ solitude 
less an iilliiuiii-.iirtn K .nc«i! 


1 magi nation caacrlV/-?^ 
tel wit y m words, i, 

i aasiens tiu»z 



1 . . ' . . ne l ^ ,n S, hut to showld ve thought you two boys would prints can encourage a new edition of a 

gUtiiil against the ideas exploited by nave made more of the Prince." At this work that might otherwise be ignored, 
fashions quite another. lively n expostulated; “But he's a Let me cite what l hope can be clone 
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niijili. Is jl iruc. fur illMantcjhai ; 

le ts biMii ueois ? To use tin ' 

jcdivc 10 cover so much is to ^ 


filtering through 

Cs the opposite page we print a 


iushtoiis quite another. 

1 1 may still be though! of as un- 
reliable in some university depart- 
ments jo he committed to research in- 
to contemporary writing or thinking, 
but ihc iroiihle is that if academics 
do not keep up with the foreign times 
few other people have the lime or 
Ihc libraries to do so. It is this that 
makes it specially discouraging that 
Andre Maurois should have been 


1 ... .1 Vi 1 . . , ' , •* “ 'iw vire imui 1 uvut van oc visjnss 

i^ruicnniiiii . Now had he been, let us with the reprint publication of Nathan 


say, the 
would've 
niauer.” 


of Cilouccstcr. thiit 
;> va>tly different 


'• Proust **. I observed, *' might well 
nave pressed ihul Monte Carlo thorn 


to his own loiig-siiHeriiig nightingale 
breast, with cancerous proliferations of 
his literary undulations and intcrmiltcn- 
cc> of a self-ventred heart". 

"Without doubt." 

‘‘But iincc you two buys place wrilerc 
above rulers, l intghl tefl you. William. 


Drake's volumes on eighteculh-centtiry 
periodicals. Those publishers that 1 
have approached for a new edition of 
Drake have shrugged me off with the 
suggestion that the project will not pay 
ts way. The reprint of Drake will make 
t available so that references to it will 
udicHtc its importance, .it the same lime 
noting its deficiencies. 1 venture to say 
that as interest in earlier periodical 
literature increases, a new. annmuied 
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, i,: '™ . uctM what Evelyn said of you the other day. 

asked to give the lecture he uiu. As an Whai •> ” 


above rulers, l might tefl you Will am ,, c - auirc f 1 ™ SCS ’.,? "«r f * " nno, “ l1 
wlv.i Fu»u.n ..;,i fr ...... \iL i ,7 ' edition of Drake will he in demand. 


^ n-U,r : , ?ins „ 0(a|lm - ^ if u'n 

0 Ilic v-ilV| U *v hi s rvival : Lsijircfled netv series of paperbacks, ntents. yet it is still sad to find words 
■»i ph-lv^htartSuS^J .^idi'i^^tackjil^'y V,,- like ■■ tau “ Mn. u-d to nnk. un. 
boingeois cihos? Can the " H.i* tf # oi which ate lo lolluw. urn 
lie Kcvolution " be dismissed ate- if rlie; aims of the scries is given as 


old man he had cvciy right to the 
bland permissiveness of ]iis juilg- 


" Picking up a novel of yours, Ik* 
said: Till envious of that man. I 


sS,' "^»ri5£S.! # «m ..ST'S 

“Ore it 1 m , ... . , faulty or that we will invariably please 


*‘ Reputable scholars who offer their 
services to the reprint houses ,js editorial 
consul miiLs " indeed have an obligation 
to promote scholarship. That is pre- 


Illu nllllosonhips tviil. in ,V V '■f-fiK Editions, naruu.isK uvi.nr **-i "ivv ut.iu w-mg usew iu iikiac im- 
botngeois ethos? Oin the^Rta 1 iVwof which are to fellow. One easy bracket- fellows {in an aside 
lie Revolution ** be dismiss * rfiteiims of the scries is given as about the cinema) of Uriel Encounter 


M. Uarihes* Mcnn nis <»/ Scniioloey 
(l%4) is a succinct statement ««f the 
principles »«f the " science of signs " 
which Saiissure beliexed wvutld 
eventually embrace all tangiiagc- 
s.Vsicms, including linguistics proper. 

It has a sort of scholastic beauty, 
because M. Uarihes 1 dishes a nice 
distinction and an abstract formula- 
tion as much as any medieval 
schoolman. But. after reading it, 011 c 
begins to wonder jl a grammar of 
pure significance really (ells us very 
much, apart from the fact (hat signi- 
ficance means how one thing relates 
to another. It is enlightening, for 
instance, to realize (hat food or dress 
•are ** languages ’’ ; the elements of 
which they arc composed inrun more 
than whal they simply arc, so that 
lo drink a glass of sherry (dry, 
medium or sweelt or to wear a mini- 
skirt or a dhoti is to adopt a ccitain 
" discourse tpurolc) within the total 
’* language ” ilaiicur). Indeed, no 
human act can fail to he "dis- 
course ”, however incoherent, within 
one or perhaps several " languages ". 
The interesting and difficult thing is to 
give a precise account of whal is hap- 
pening psychologically, emolioital- 
ly. intellectually. &e.. in each instance. 
M. Barthes dues this most stimulal- 
ingly in Mytliolouics. a collection of 
semiologicul commentaries on con- 
temporary news items, films, books, 
die., because in them Itis interpreta- 
tions are guided by his iniellecUial 
beliefs and his sensibility, i.e.. by con- 
tent, not by form. In the Element.',, lie 
enunciates principles so. general that 
they are ultimately insipid, without 
really qualifying as the grammar of 
the language behind ail languages. 
Admittedly, he says himself that pure 
semiology may be impossible, since 
most sign-systems can only function 
with un admixture of verbal lan- 
guage- Also lie has valid doubts 
about ihe essential Saiisstirian distinc- 
tion between laintuc and parole, and 
yet continues 10 apply it. Perhaps (lie 
attempt lo make w statement about 
language in the widest sense was too 
ambitious, given the fuel that verbal 
language, the key lo all human 
thought, still renin ins so obscure. 

IT rit iny Degree Zero (I ‘>53) was 
his first book and dates from a time 
when he was more obviously Marxist 
than he is today. It is a general com- 
ment on Frencji literature, combining 
the semiologicul and the Marxist 
approach, and might be considered 
as an original and provocative post- 
script to Sartre's (Jii'mmt 1/1 te la 
literature which had appeared in 
1948. Barthes seems lo he saying, in 
very sibylline terms, that literary 
style is a language within language, 
and that the style of a given work is 
more significant of its true meaning 
than its apparent content. He adds 
to this the Marxist implication that 
this significant style is ultimately 
determined by soeiai realities- (pre- 
sumably an orthodox Marxist would 
say that content, 'too, was so deter- 
mined, as well as 'more important}. 
In French ' literiiture, Barthes 
claims. ' theVe Was a bourgeois 
style during tile seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
After 1848, it disintegrated, be* 
. cause the bourgeois ethos could no 
longer be so self-confident and, since 
then, there, has been line problemu- 
tique i/» Irmgfigf — i.e. writers have 
cast about uneasily for an appro- 
priate style hi which 10 write; Some, 
such as MaUarmtJ, have felt compel- 
led. lb 1 destroy language by using it 
explosively and In fragmentary 
fashion, Others huve reduced it to 
a. neutral medium, or have made it 
ironically critical of . itself. Writing 
. is how a blind alley, because society 
Itself is;a blind alley, But there is 
hppe fpi' the future;' 

‘ literary, wailing carries, at the sattie 


significant ami the watershed b«i»s! “tadiKe ihe gap between loreign and L'Annee derniere t) Marienbad. 
past and present be set so firmhij uvJ home literature by publishing -j | JC nu , s j annoying thing of ail 
I MX ‘ K Mallarnid really a desi/iy writ from as many languages u.s about such a situation is ihat it masks 
of language / Is it correct lo sjy.| pAle". •* b a pity lhal a worthy a double standard of judgment. If he 
of C aimiN's '‘neutral style" n pr^rsmme should have been phrased had been an Englishman, Andrd 
/. kiruiiger. when ihe impwm ,1 ^ wu[K j like the Chancellor of the Maurois, who was an Academician 
neutrality k produced by a to f^quer, and the word "close” but not an academic, might well have 
11 llsc , | lL ’ ric j' h I* ^particular needs careful deli nit ion. proved unacceptable to many of those 

buih a nwans “Llfatart ft. |<P helweon literatures prepared lu welcome him as a French- 
ihe world and an inslruira I. lo bt preserved ,f we : .re nul man. 1 1, c same dualism comes 0 
alienation since to think at all* to promote the cultural colonization light whenever there is lighting talk 
in a sense, to objectify and alieiure of one country by another. It is to of importing the French literary prize 
reality ? And whai 0 I M. Mii ’ ^ hoped and predicted that Cape system into this country. The hope- 
own style with its mixture of nus-: Editions will be content to cross- it, fill importers would surely be the first 


and L'Annee derniere il Marienbad. 

The most annoying thing of all 
about such :i situation is that it musks 
a double standard of judgment. If he 
had been an Englishman, Andrd 
Maurois, who was an Academician 
hut not an academic, might well have 
proved unacceptable to many of those 
prepared to welcome him as a French- 
man. The same dualism comes to 


“Urcat talent ! ", 1 exclaimed. 

“ Evelyn ! Whai unutterable conceit! “ 
Cross, he turned on Hazel; “1 didn't 
say it to you. J said il to Wanda.” 

"But 1 wu» there", she >aid. 


faulty or mat we will iiwumDiy please 
Mr. Dewey in our selections, diii our 


honesty should not be a target for Mr. 
Dewey’s insinuations. 1 do not take less 
umbrage at his remarks because they 


Wanda told me* this i.er'^f " 1 ;UC aimcd at " DouaUl Sector ". 

* ! unncuT rxrxw.ii hdltt/x 


appeased his feelings of heirayal by. I KOBbR 
hardly realized, a double betrayal. Deparimen 

After (lie war he wrote to me— I University., 
have his letter before me; “As no Zeckcndorl 
doubt yon recognize, 1 have learned a ’ cr * i " 2 °L 
great deal of my trade from your own 
novels." Everyone, From Shaw to 
Beaverbrook and Wells |u Bennclt and 
MacCarthy, and most critics, even in Sir, — l am 

unfavourable noiices, called me that, of words in 
and it was like a liilc grown stale. Sky with Dii 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 
Department of English, Long Island 
University, The Brooklyn Center, 
Zeckcndorf Camptis, Brooklyn, New 


Sir, — I am told that the initial letters 
of words in ihe pop song " Lucy in the 
Sky with Diamonds” are a covert refer- 


reality ? And whai 0 f M. Jhnkii ' Ik hoped and predicted that Cape system into this country. The hope- 
own style with its mixture of m>: Editions will be content to cross- it, fill importers would surely be the first 
duvinesque preciosity and left- sin/ by operating as an energetic filler in to despair of it once they found that it 
overtones ? It might be ikijJi! i . m area where (here is all too little canonized, as it docs in France, 
good deal mote bcvuig*KS,Miipu. 0 f intelligent discriinina- the cautious decisions uf divided com- 

hnps unconsciously so, thai ife U- M mittces.' One of the excellent lessons 

^ i ^ ° j ' T 1 It it time ji study was made of the °* ! Structural ism is that all values. 

Indeed, the MructuralisU, «xi (hdluuU a | on8 which our cultural semantic, economic or even ethical, 
they exist as a group with wiuc ft|lh olher counlr i w are are relative, and established by refer- 

characlerislics in common, invite i> (U uj lK; | ( j i 3n( j 0 f w j 10 we expect tu cnce to olher clcmenis of the system 


by operating as an energetic filter in 
inirti where there is all too little 
fiiikiM ol intelligent discrimina- 

iivn. 


is L-mmti v The hone- { ,H . vinB Ling since ceased to please. But cnee to LSD. Perhaps here we have at 

is tummy, i ne nope f hav e lived long enough to eat my lust nn explanation of Wordxwor'n's 

voulo surely be the first words, and hi.x generosity secnix to rtis- feur for his sweetheart. He realized 


... 1 It is time a study was made of the 
Indeed, Ihe MniclurchsU iim (t— ,, ^ ich „ ur culIuril| 

they ex»t n, » group «ft t nw wilh 01her „ unlrtal 


to stand back and ask cnmeWti 
they should show these tendencies ; 
this particular point in histoty. Tk 
.ire all intensely intellectual, but »: 
k tendency towards intellectual jrac 
rather than towards scicoi’. 
thought; they are all precious, J* 
cult and abstruse, and their Y 
ciiur.se " is astonishingly inipetiy 
in tone. Those uf us arc pitfl'l 
by this would he delighted if, at tf? 
future stage in the series. IflWfii 
( ‘ape included a munograph on is 
Structuralist interpretation cite 
ttiralistn. 


m out the worthwhile from the 
Hiflhfev. Universities should be 
•We fo Jo this more rationally than 
ut)une eke, yet often in this 
I'cuuotry, .unlike the United States. 

; they seem to heap up scholarship into 
i containing wall rather than make it 
in in.irimcnt for analysing the con- 
.VmpoNry. The subject chosen fur 
4ls Zaharoff Lecture at 
for example, has a trendy 


o£ which they form part. The true 
status of the late Andrd Maurois 
therefore, or of the Prix Goncourt, 
can only he defined by invoking the 
French literary scene as a whole. Il 
is in order to he able to study this, 
and olher scenes more nearly ns a 
whole, that we need all Ihe cultural 
filters we can get. 


will us. MHO ni.s generosity secnis to rhs- 
vi gage a piety, more likely than my 
vanity, to merit whatever paradise 
awaits the humorous writer. And 
more surely than boiling a retiring crus- 
tacean alive. 

WILLIAM GEKHARD1F. 

I<> Rosseiii House, Hallum Street, 
Loudon, W.|. 

P.S.— May I me m ion that I have 
reverted to an earlier ancestral spelling 
of my name, as a have ? 


the dangers of drugiaUng, and so might 
well exclaim: 14 If Lucy Should be 
Dead." 


ANGUS RASSON. 

3 Westfield Avenue, Goxfnnli, New- 
castle upon Tyne 3. 


BLEST REDEEMER 


Sir, — According to Jed Riley. Heming- 
way introduced Nancy Cunard (whom 
he knew under her own name) us Lady 
Brett. Unless Mr. Fisher (September 
28) has evidence that this in fact never 
happened, 1 think we must take Heming- 
way's word for it. 

JOHN GUENTHER. 
Marvin Avenue, Brewster, New 

York, 


WoMh ring: “Nouvellcs directions _ 

^tarefrarwaise”, and all Lett M'S tO tM EdltOT 
,‘ K of modish but respectable 


Duckworth MsJ 


Koval IWwi 

11) 1 ; AT HER JENNEB. 


r'liHi'iiutl ,*.l ns- ii wliwiljWlfjl 

wiiinmi mill their rfiiMi'mi, * ■ 


^ might have occurred 
*’ ** organizers as suit- 
iV< to giv e the lecture, 
evenltially given by 
Maurois, who died earlier 
at the age of eighty-two. 
H Ac mi has now been published 
[Jfad: Chremtun Press. 3s. fid.l. 
°ver an Fngli.shman’.s 
lucid, tempo rule and 
. Jnc || ow insight into u 


UN-COMMON POETIC 
LANGUAGE 


THE ORDEAL OF EVELYN 
WAUGH 


nf our irtl.iud utorv, from i C ? lltl . n,,c 11 by hl|r rym« Chekhov. «|iii>niii|g. with l»s last 

i i,n ('iiiifiiti'nir Xl'iHiaa ^ ^| tft J of the century breath hut one. chamnugne and his cof- 

l }\, £ f L ^ tor Ihcrools of the niiKlem »« rolling home in railway truck pam- 

1006 lu 11137. md over: " I-or Oysters , stumped him 


jMiiieiU wiih lm* htl* than any Frenchmmi c«"iiinaiiil. unprimaWe even 

mid rmilimm gnvmiiiinnl# ’ J . iftijj . . J . . . in our own permissive climate, and one 

„, lr | in > seumnl to /° lera ^ *« ^ vn should have thought. tnivepentaWc , In a 

.1 uii.il’ i.r liHlury, ls *nial| wonder (lint he play addressed m whatever audience, 

i “’ i,, M |.n-,i ncf«BHWlhnf(h iVC,1ad ,Q sUll( his lecture marked the voniigGocthc as and coin- 
.lonniT hi»» in ii i ) U-*“ ymuJ lling as best he could the dis- ,,,H ' twn- 1 lly. hclorc his hern » vlciui- 
miilcriiil roil- miiit far WJ, ripincy u.. ' . * u ,,w lh ‘; ous suicide acclaimed him, mtcrnalion- 


Rir, It is significant ilun of all that 
has been posihumously spoken and writ- 
ten tthout Evelyn Waugh the unecdote 
alone remains. The public mind is, at 
best, u cloudy region where only the 
vivid stroke exactly tells. T he anec- 
dote's the tiling. 

" Not bloody likely 1 " did more to 
spread Shaw's fame than his pie faces. 
Cl, Hz von Herttfhhinen. ojueulHting n 
pejorative ciuiiniiiiid. iinpriiiiable even 
in our own permissive climate, and one 
should have thought, unrepeatable in a 
play addressed lu whatever audience. 


Sir.— Mr. Stephen Spender (October 
5) says that " Pound declined Quiller* 
Couch’s invitation to cnnirihuie two 
poems to the Oxford Hook of Victorian 
Verse The Oxford Hook of Victorian 
Verse am la ins two poems by Pound: 
Nos. 7b*> and 770. 

W. W. ROBSON. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Sir,— 1 regret to see Unit in your issue 
of September 14, in a notice of h new 
book on hymn writers, fresh currency is 
given to the baseless legend that Harriet 
Auber ” scratched * Our Blest Redeemer ' 
xvith a diamond on a window pane of 
her house ". She didn't, and her family 
have been trying Tor years to scotch this 
hoary fiction— see for instance authori- 
tative letters from her greiii-nicce, Miss 
H. I. Harvey, who knew her well, in The 
Ctunrh Times in 1925 and in The Times 
in 1929. The manuscript of the hymn, 
which originally formed part of ti longer 
poem entitled *’Sa notification " nnd is 
. written In Miss Auber & flowing ** Ma- 
lian " handwriting, is now in the Library 
of St. Alban’s Cathedral. 

RAMSAY HARVEY. 

MIddlelhorpe House, Curry Rive], 
Lamport, Somerset. 


ANCIEN 


kw, tuid 


tj „r royid wn 1 ^ I But Wi. l . hs u liumoiisl. 

Jlcr i nx nl ; |r |jp rt » ^iBn and skilful eva- Wilde’s " dyi 

slytuiRtu* u|»b ' Jut t**® Siw * . tlude the uu«*stinn: if Ibsen's last wi 


fu*r period tl»« ! ,l, . lll A ul ale 'i“ 8 
curried on through lb . ft 
only) ami 

liluccs limy uoj In’ cI ^ an && 
lull it onu he « rlU v 


*y Mr. Spender writes; — I mu grate- fi ] would pre 
ful lo Mr. llobxon for dispelling not mean "oh 
one of my illusions. Ii was. bused on ToajiievilJe cii 
my drawing ihe wrong conclusion from coloured lermi 1 
the following passage in a letter of E/ra English ii Is ill 
Pound lo Harriet Monroe (October 22. cations of "an 
1*1 1 2): " yiiiller-f'oucli wrote nic a do* R is, perhaps 
I ightful old-svorld letter a week ago. He poinL that we 
hoped I did not despise the great mime that what is o 
Victorian, and he wanted to put me in old to people 
i he Oxford Hook of Victorian Verse, more recent. 
This is no small honor — at least I 
should count il a recognition. Nevertho- 32 Park Vilf, 
less he had hit ou two poems which l had 
marked "to be omitted" from (lie next 
edition of piy work, and I’ve probably ISOJ 

mortally offended him by telling him ^ ^ our 

On reading my article l noticed that l Wilson's O C 
have culled Robert Graves’s and Laura reedy empnasi: 
Riding's book Survey nj Modernist in the United 
Verse. It should of course be .4 Survey Perhaps I may 
of Modernist Poetry: first appeared 


Sir,— I have not yet read Miss 
Behrens's book The Ancien Regime 
(reviewed September 2d) though I am 
drawn to do so by your review. But 
since your reviewer builds a point from 
it I would protest that " ancien'' does 
not mean "old”: ii means - former”. 
TocijiieviNe cannot be faulted for using 
coloured terminology. B\it, of course, in 
English it Is impossible to get the impli- 
cations of ” ancient " out of one's head, 
it is, perhaps, all part of the larger 
poinL that we find it difficult 10 believe 
that what is old to us was not just as 
old to people for whom it was in fact 
more recent. 

JOHN CARSWELL. 

32 Park Village East, London, N.W.I. 


ISOLATIONISM 


Sir, — Your reviewer of Edmund 
Wilson's O Canada lAUgusi 31) cor- 
rectly emphasizes the apathy of people 
in the United Slates inwards Canadu. 
Perhaps 1 may add that when the book 
first appeared In Canada a few years 
ago I presumed that my Canadian 


tSrtav e 


a T r own »»d w Of all this in 

^,„ty ol h*. mildly pejora- 


fa do f IBn and skHful CVH- Wilde’S "dying above my means- "and so.” . , W n^nrJ2S 

0 ,: , 00 n ° l «lwle the uuestion ■ if ibsen's IgM words aprorv^ of nothing On reading my article ! noticed that ! Wilsons O Canada 
t ^.*hyihh,2E or ilrappln, frnm hi, canaealina lips: “On Have called Rohm C, raves', and J.a.,ra [«tV™pha,l K h, 

1 . ^ “ the contrary " give their respective mea- Riding’s book Survey of Modernist In trie UniUted Slate 

^i«tS. y, r S lwll,r e r '? Any- *,, ro Verse, il should of course be A Survey Perhaps I may add 

11131 M»l e & the .P reSenl inle,,ec - l.obsiers will fix Evelyn Waugh. “Oh. of Modernist Poetry: first f C ,] 

iH faii „ ok. 8s ,n Franuc COuW y°u u meu - n ! hu ' .^: ,p wh0 wc ‘® hed h,s T rTr p ppp nxiT mKTMFq<; friends «« uld be off( 

! c, r fftiiwi 0 ® ' e some account, as lobsters in Lent 1 THE REPRINT BUSINESS ficifll Hpprotujh to fl 

ViiK... tioes bnnnsite nf thp Doubtless your readers could furnish „. w M NicholH* Dewev's were, to my surpris 

"'‘dltraljji niovemeni tho t h ! »thcr examples, not necessarily, death- «! LuSKiomK bllt dcliahted that a 

. th ^ h . aS hed, illustrating and ilium n U tm 8 the lelteriS^ eminence would wri 

^JtHo ecoS Sa ^ ssurisin Unguis- contention that the anecdote’s the flung. JW ar* wnents on the val ^ l ^P r, f ^ about their country. 
I3J tven „ Pn f S ' liferar y criticism And to them I. for one. shall be much ‘^ rnore ?* , ln Imu £' 

topical theory. Mr, Dewy a«.il„ny » 


friends would be offended by. ihe super- 
ficial Hpprooch to Iheir history. They 
were, to my surprise, not upset at all 
but delighted that a man of Wilson's 
eminence would wrfle anything ul all 


nno 10 II 1 X.-II 1 *• ». nr > <1 

WSSt-. B Vi'SM M,, Dawy m. 


of anecdota. wilh your pera„».oo, . (i ~7nd V.«,ionV my ju£m.nU he 

Y-. Mx?iz°£"uj,.pv' r, M o&u is ^ijs^iws’-ijsss 

■ i nr 9 5 J tim^o 0 j' seem 10 fi ,vc f^ e . a 1 m'inh't observe that from Ihe series that I am editing, and Nnamani, in an article entitled. "The 

Hen th or .leituor -y^ v ^f*^d« Pecia , ly yming Fkirnng s wjtej irfftriinTpyW- Mr. Dewey makes , bq meutiow o .itoj. Abandonment of ' Splendid Isolation ' 

Rtnrtod the l'an ,,,n * . L impression of lhe ( a *® n ? t ^ c “J t iin fl w^fevbr sin, I repeat m^ queslion: wJiM PUhlisher b y Great Britain ", published in the 

“ Ts 7«, Imrnau l ,pnr ' , l? !?. 3ttSJl y ' 1 'Aupta at ran- panl.the iobatercxpta ting ' vnal * cr . h s, { ; will commission a new ediuono. such Canadlan Historical Review in 1946 

mmiuigo 16 ,s la ,l te<, , f0 fi ofhbProuSan works as (he British d potto. (XXVIi 163-88) cites a speech of G. E. 

lo PI J ■ ■ ■■V% V™ | : *myihoIuoisfltinn rhn mention In dispatches. Of his ^ousuan M dne 0 ^e Arts and Sciences, w ii atfir sfr Gebrne) Foster in the Caua- 


atnrtod 

nmmiii 


In the same Issue, however, your re- 
viewer of Christopher Howard's Splen- 
did Isolation reveals that this apathetic 
a tfilude, towards Canada extends to your 
shores is well. He (nnd presumably the 
author Af the book) Incorrectly credit 
The. Times far coining the phrgw 
“ Splendid Isolation ", Isrnel Tardow- 
Nnamani, in an article entitled. "The 
Abandonment of 1 Splendid Isolation ' 
by Great Britain ", published in the 


Ready 0c( ' Vh 


saft 


mention in dispa tcnes. ur Magazine of die Arts and Sciences, or (later S f r George) Foster in the Cana- 

snobbery. and «r pot ior, to me more polhjcaf Controversy * He is quite d - |flQ House of Commons on January 16, 
acceptable, piety, let iim give you r | g j ll tp note tliut "lhe demand would | K96< in w i,j c f, ,h e phrase first seems to 


. rf. - (rulthilKl- ' of their of the friends we had in common two geoning of educational facilities '’, What January 18 and tlie.it used'. as a " cross- 

Tif_ f lp,.n Go*K' « ; L^ Stered ^ ater on,' women stood out hy their beuuty th wou jd Mr. Dewey suggest, a mowing heading to a speech of Joseph Chamber- 

Mode* ' dftnittgihg Eorm of lllle Huzc ' l-uvery. wife of th« down 0 f sU ch tacljitwa so that the | ain « on January 22. The essence of 

AVKTIJOSI^^ 1 • s Ibat which mm* painter, and. Wanda Bai " gaps ’’ in their collections would be (hi s matter is .summanzed sttccincily in 

Avlt "men conies from r led Webster s ci.ni 9 Dn scholars s- 1 . n.j.j ri. 


in (heir collections would be u,j s matter is .summarized succinctly in 
non-existent ? Do scholars }j| e CambHdge History of the British 


Six 

MEIN 


■ ■ • i , ,rrenun Byron,. where Catherine u chuubv. dlcals? How nice ;ror.ivir. ve wey, 

^Pe quicWy. defused stayed with her Paul Mi^nd and fh* the luxury of Princetpn,;to recom- 
^PKalism. onco P.ri, ncc i^' bu } °^!. ? h f /hS o f the mend inch alternatives to worker? ; in 
Woteted -i’h 1 Kvnfn ' pitted up Evelyn at the house or n a dvaniaaeous.a^f\»' •' ■ . 


k. BOUDREAU, • 
tie College. 127 South 
San Jose, California. 


• {Other letters are qh page 968 ) 
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'Mr. Amblei' is incapable of writing 


a dull paragraph, and Ills prose is 1 
constant delight.’ Sunday Times 


constant delight.' Sunday Times 
'Ml'. Ambler is a master of Ills 
craft. He makes an African coup 
splendidly exciting while wringing 
the maximum humour out of the 
plight of the luckless but somehow 
endearing Simpson.* Sunday Tele- 
graph 

'Vintage Ambler— tense and 
funny.’ Daily Express 
. . will be received with delight 
. . . hilariously thrilling.’ Daily Mail 

21a 


Twenty-Five 
Thousand Sunsets 


HERBERT WILCOX 


The dazzling story of the stars, the 
dreama and the .achievements of 
Herbert Wilcox and his wife, 
Anna Neaglc. 

. . sad, mad and magnificent. 1 
Donald Zee, Doily Mirror 
\ . . this endearing, ingenuous 
autobiography.* Doily Telegraph 

30s 


From the Wings 

An Autobiography 
THELMA CAZALET-KElR 


The colourful story of a champion j 
of women’s rights who is also a 
trusted friend of leading poli- 
tidans, writers and artists. 

*It seemed to me absolutely the 
model autobiography with not a 
I dull fine in it.’ P. G. Wodehame . 

30s 


W|emoirs 

CLARA.MALRAUX 


A fascinating account not only of 
her early life with Andri Makaux 
hue of the extraordinary atmos- 


phere of Paris in the twenties. 

Tor readers who enjoy a high- 
powered emotional giant awitch- 
Mtck at full throttle, Clara Mal- 


raux's memoirs are just the ticket. 1 


Daily Telegraph 

*1 liked die book ... I liked the 


personnllty which cnine ncross,’ 
' Plea Staienfiau 30a 


The Honey Spike 

I BRYAN MACMAHON 


'A picture of tinker life which is at 
once human and intensely authen- 
tic.’ Sunday Independent, Dublin 
‘Mr. MacMahon strikes a blow for 
all those who choose to live, how- 


ever wretchedly, apart from the 
modem mpcliinc. 1 Daily Telegraph. 


A Ring of Words 


IVOR BROWN 


‘To my mind the most delightful of 
! all his word books,’ J. B. Pr\euky 

1 8 s 


Bodley Head 
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Literature and Criticism 

APOLOGIA FOR THE WHIPPING BOY 


j)0iy and Cviticwii 

SUICIDAL SPIN 


iltoPoiD Sachir-MaSOCH : L'Es/Mtu/ue tie la Laideur suin' tie Diderot d PJterxbourg. Transit led and edited by Georges-Puul Villa. !‘>lpp. Paris : Duclict Ciuistel. 14,79 fr 
Gili.ls Dei.iti/l : Presentation de Sacher-A iasovh. Le froid et le cruel. 275pp. Pails : Editions de Minuit. 20.05 fr. 

Tel Quel. Winter 1967. No. 28. Ltt Pen. see de Satie. 93pp. Paris : JLc Scuil. 7.50 fr. 


CATHOLIC HUMANIST 


, . o/wenthal: The New Poets . American and British Poetry Since 
‘ avtf War IL 350pp. Oxford University Press. £2 5s. (Paper- 
back, 13s.) 
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Now that the Marquis dc Sade has 
been turned iniu one ol the brightest 
jewels in the French cultural crown 
and u saint niiittilit for the whole of 
humanity, il was only to be expected 
that someone would take a new and 
sympathetic interest in Ldopold 
Sacher-Masiich. whom Krafft-Ebb- 
ihg twinned for all eternity with the 
Marquis through the invention ol 
the term sttdo-nuisnchisin. There are 
signs oT a Masoch revival both in the 
French cinema and in literary criti- 
cism. These two books, which seem 
tu have been prepared quite inde- 
pendently nf each other, both contain 
an enlhusiaslic apologia for Masoch, 
who is presented :is being worthy of 
attention in his own right, and not 
simply as an appendage to (he more 
violent figure of Satie. In addition, 
three or his characteristic fictional 
works, excellently translated, arc 
Offered lor our admiration. 

, ! h will come as u surprise Lo many 
readers tu learn that Sacher-Masoeh 
(1838-1895) enjoyed quite a respect- 
able reputation during the second half 
of the nineteenth century and that 
the equivocal nature of bis subject- 
rpatter passed unnoticed, or at least 
uncommented upon, until Krafft- 
Jibbing used his name 10 designate a 
sexual perversion. The explanation 
is, apparently, that the Gothic 
quality of his fictions about splendid 
viragos and their self-sacrificing wor- 
shippers fitted into the folk traditions 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, of 
which Sacher-Masoeh was a very 
cosmopolitan subject. He was born 
of mixed Spanish, Polish and Bohc- 


01 mixed Spanish, rotisn and Bohe- 
mian ancestry in Lemberg (Lvov), 
was brought up by a Ruthenian nurse. 


Was brought up by a Ruthenian nurse, 
sjducatcd in German in Prngue from 
file age of twelve and eventually be- 
came a professor of history in Gralz 
before devoting himself to literature. 
Alter a very chequered sentimental 
farcer, lie spent his last years in a 
jjlEite . of rotative calm in or near 


Berlin, having -according to M. 
Georges- Paul Villa — found emotional 
equilibrium in his marriage to Hilda 
Metals v. his children's nurse. 

M. Villa's thesis is that the satisfac- 
tions of Saehei-Mu such's last sexual 
relationship, like the imaginary situa- 
tions in his work, contain a general 
message for the men of today, or at 
least for some of them. The old domi- 
n 11 nee of man over women has been 
upset ; lei men willingly aceepl this 
reversal and they may find peace and 
contentment under the imperious gov- 
ernance of some -splendid female. 
This situation may not be quite as 
new ns M. Villa implies. The sub- 
mission of the man to the woman 
is a still unexplained aspect of courtly 
love, the characters of Elizabeth I 
and Catherine the Great have an un- 
dying fascination and, in Alice in 
Wonderland , il is the Queen who 
snaps: “Off with his head ! " How- 
ever. some henpecked husband in the 
suburbs, mowing the lawn with a 
delicious sense of obedience, may re- 
flect that he is no figure of fun but 
a noble archetype. Let him look 
tremulously on while his Junoe-sque 
wife copulates with a muscular para- 
mour; let the gleeful adulterers tie 
him to the' bedstead and whip him 
between orgasms, and all wiff be for 
the best: he will be fulfilled 

and so will they, and Sacher-Masoeh 
will not have written in vain. 

Actually, the message is only as 
clear as this ill La Vintts it la fourntre 
( Venus im Pelz), in which the slave- 
like hero binds himself by contract 
to a capricious mistress (as .Sacher- 
Masoeh did, or tried lo do, in real 
life) and is thankful to be thrashed 
by her active lover, a vigorous, 
although somewhat hermaphroditic. 
Greek. To some extent, the hero 
arranges (his mlse-en-sciiie himself 
and, as with so much writing about 
sexual fantasy, one wonders if it is 
not an imaginative, theatrical per- 
formance that would not be so en- 


EXPLORIENTALIST 


Victor Segalen : Let&es' de Chine. Edited by Jean-Louls Bfidouln. 278pp. Pnrls : Plon. 


•.When Victor Scgulen died in 1919, at 
: jhe age of forty-one, little was 
known about the literary tyork* 
pf this obscure ship's doctor. 
Qnly three volumes of his 
^tilings had been published, 
• a 1 novel inspired 1 by the ideas of 
.'jjauguin, 'fl series of prose-poems 
privately primed ill China, and a set 
•. pf, essays on painting. The remainder 


. . . . .pf, hi? work, diaries, correspondence, 
p ;.t»esthe(ic siudies, plays ancf archaeo- 
VjwQft! reports, is now in process of 
|j R.ifi»licaliqh,'and il . looks.: as i£ this 


Brclon poet and explorer, if not one 
of the giants of his time, made an 
altogether original contribution to 
twentieth-century French literature. 
Assessing the variety and depth of his 
work, French critics consider Segalen 
to be either a descendant of Rim- 
baud or a forerunner of Saint-John 
Perse, Even now many of his writ- 
ings remain unpublished,. A list of 
his works still in- manuscript, drawn 
up in 1961 by Henry Bouiller, to 
whom we owe the most comprehen- 
sive study of his Work, consists o£ 
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Studies in Renaissance 
& Baroque Art Presented 
^jtotAiithttny BlnM:0n , 


sometimes reaching 600 metres in depth! 

Tho vast landscape is thus llie viaw nn 


itio vast landscape is thus the. view an 
irtseqL has . of a •mound of earth fur- 
^ jflf'hln, ROads are not ways, they 
are. holes,, gigantic rtits sunk between 
two enormous ydlow cliffs., Villages, 
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-i I ?'■** &£#*«# Ptobicrts In Fpnoh opd Italian m^y'- • I : y 

Atnencw art bistorfoos.fo . .-M . .. wlter* of'his tkne beeves ia the 
ttep(jec|br of the Courtnuld Institute. :. , tapid disappearance of ancient Chink 

m^muoiua; 12,Ottobeiv. 84s.: -be Been 


Mart^n^ Green : Yeats's Blessings on loti Hiigel. 256pp. Longmans. 


joy-able, were il suddenly translated 
into genuine, concrete experience. It 
is not so much the reality of torture 
thiil is wanted as a faiily convincing 
simulation, which will produce the 
required sexual reaction by allowing 
the hero to play the various parts 
simultaneously himself, in his mind 
more than in actual experience. It 
follows that the henpecked suburban 
husband referred to above should 
have actively encouraged his wife to 
bully him and .should have himself 
invited in some burly labourer from 
the nearest building-site , if the humi- 
liation is imposed upon him without 
his having any sny in its arranging, 
the pleasure will not be the same. 

This seems to be the im plication 
of Diderot n Petcrshonrg. a fantasy 
about the writer's genuine sojourn 
at the court 0 / Catherine the Cheat. 
According to legend, Diderot was so 
much at ease with the Empress that 
he tapped her familiarly on the knee 
as he made points in discussion. 
Masoch reverses this situation and 
presents Diderot as being sexually 
excited by the terrifying power of 
Catherine and her closest woman ad- 
viser; but when another, strong- 
armed lover of Catherine tries 10 
murder him. he docs not enjoy the 
danger and is very glnd to escape 
with his life, as any traditional hero 
would have been. In VEslMtique 
de la laideur, a hunchback painter 
of genius becomes the happy hus- 
band of h dazzlingly beautiful girl, 
having ousted his strong, handsome, 
cruel and aristocratic rival. Obvi- 
ously. the treatment of I he erotic tri- 
angle varies from story lo story, and 
one would have lo read the complete 
works in chronological sequence to 
sec If there is any intelligible progres- 
sion from the acceptance of suffering 
to ils conquest. The constants are 
the triangle itself (handicapped, phy- 
sically inferior lover ; strong, beauti- 
ful mistress; cruel second male of 


great beauty i. the produce of suficr- 
ing (which may. 01 may not. he joy- 
fully apprehended) and 1 ho fciichKm 
of fur on naked flesh, which neither 
M. Villa nor M. Deleu/c make much 
effort to explain, perhaps because 
they feel that the average, sensual 
reader will easily think up his own 
explanations. 

On first cult lacl. Masoch is not un- 
like de Snde. except that lie is never 
explicitly obscene. There is the same 
sensation of a man writing conipti]- 
sivcly out of his obsessions, and the 
same occasional intrusion of uiiela- 
bora ted philosophical or social ideas. 
Just as dc Sndc develops a er.i/y 
theory of nature, which is ti kind of 
parody of Rousseauism, so Masoch is 
sometimes liberal and unii-urislucralic 
and at other times a feverish admirer 
of aristocratic haughtiness and beauty. 
If anything, he has a rather belter 
narrative gift than de Sade nml his 
stories make easy reading as slightly 
sinister, Germanic folk -talcs of mode- 
rate literary interest. 

Such, it must be admitted, is not 
the view of M. Dclcuzc, who sets 
Masoch alongside de Sade. not only 
as a “ great anthropologist " but also 
as a " great artist ’*. His long " Pre- 
sentation " is much more technical 
than M. Villa's introduction and his 
main interest is to prove that maso- 
chism is not a simple concomitant 
of sadism, as has so often been 
assumed, but a complex structure 
with its own laws. A masochist is not 
necessarily a sadist as well, nor does 
he want to be whipped by a .sadist; 
he requires his own kind of torturer. 
In fact, M. Deleuze rejects the term 
sadn-mospchism as a " scmiological 
monstrosity " and lists no fewer than 
eleven ways in which masochism 
differs fundament ally from sadism. 
The argument is not always easy for 
the layman to follow, and il is deve- 
loped with a wealth of references, not 
only to Freud but ulso lo Plato, 
Kant, Klossowski, Lucan and others. 


Sutlicc ii 10 Say that M.Delaof,^ 

mto Masoch's stories a 

mythology involving Cain inJS 

and a triple scries bf ritual 

Itllnlmu riin. ■ !. 


Lfcialei.it Murd noi to f«l 
!■ vM twinge of affection for Mr. 
jfAuhen in his brief foreword 


h . ll,u ‘ ,, {? r ‘«es. agricultural ri£« 
nics of regeneration and rebinU 

takes the stones DC ...v. 


„ ... schools are hauling, not so 

1 vsuf U’iili 1 he olial- 


d. earns, so that, for instant 
short passage in U Vlnusdt a u t 
* «re can he made the basis i, 
immensely learned eo* 
about parthenogenesis, the ajJ 
turn «>f the uterine mother w 
the oedipal mother into 5 , 
glorious oral mother, and so oa 

While it is clear that Masodiijifc 
ically interesting, since- his ««» 
scions is expressing ilselfmoreorh 
freely, the three stories here pre^y 
seem hardly coherent or sabsuaiii 
enough tu bear the weight of At 
an enormous interpretation. b») 
case, if de Sade and Masoch aretobe 
termed “ geniuses "—and M.tXIttw 
does not hesitate to use tbr mad- > 
it is time their admirers explained is 
what sense their works notiMrtly 
pathological documents but faint 
to be considered on the suw loti 
aeslheiicully, as those of Ibe mi 
traditional literary geniuses. Hoi 
this is done. M. Deleuze's encopuu 
of Masoch must sound as kcun' 
as M. Gilbert Uly's high claims h\ 
dc Sadc. , 

But. if the recent special r 
ber of the review Tel Quel, iti&t 
to the Marquis is a sign of the lice 
wc may have long to wail bdn 
French critical comment on c& 
Masoch or de Sade shakes downs 
anything readily comprehensive b 
the general public. In articled 
almost unbelievable preciosity d, 
solemnity, the Cent Vlngt /ow»j 
dc Sihlome is subjected to «qt»j 
analysis, according to the nt 
abstruse principles of semiwt® 
Were .1 u lien Benda still alive, fc. 
would surely find new appfaw 
for the expression, w fm, 
byznntine. •. 


5 * one another as with the clial- 
their art. I had thought of 
' W foe book News from the brunt. 
* 1 ? wrs ore after all nut the 
fiiouoaes in puhlie consciousness 
^.accommodating, mild, eager 
[a even when not eager to be 
Mr. Rosenthal is indeed 
mherlike a slightly dim war corres- 
Midait, sending his copious despa t- 
out of the fury and the mire; 
L j| die end of it all the battle is 
41 tniicli clearer. To make sense of 
jlr Rosenthal's book, one has lo 
iuxpl early on (page 7) a sentence 
ihk'h'if one can negotiate the shrill 
wtaphor he has chosen— seems lo 
nvjpsulate what all his favourite new 
^is are up to : If there is, in fact, 

cne distinctively modern quality in 
tonne. it lies in the centrifugal spin 
‘jurd suicide of the speaking voice.” 
flit evident that this is not the " high- 
fiiched scream " with which Stephen 
Spender characterized the reaction of 
ilie 1930s poets to the events they saw 
rooming up on their horizon, but a 
bidrionk way of isolating and mak- 
ing vivid the phenomenon known as 
‘‘confessional " poetry. By and large. 
In fact, Mr. Rosenthal's book is con- 
uriKd with this kind of poetry. 

, This means, of course, that Robert 
Lmel and Sylvia Plath bulk large 
b Mr. Rosenthal's pages, and this 
MWnlration predictably lakes in 
Icto Berryman and Anne Sexton as 
rU Allen Ginsberg, not very con- 
'iitingly, is also recruited lo the 
t*w, while Theodore Roelhkc, 
enough, is recruited but then 
«niwd, apparently because he 
w little of the concerns 
d b« age into his nerve-ends”: in 
! this may be true, but 
* “ “tdly a perceptive or 
judgment on Rocthke’s poems. 
Rosenthal is a bit of a 
«s»w. and the tone of his .stric- 
“Wtjiimt Roethkc, who seems in 
way nays to be the sort of poet 
1 '“Ott, a apparentlv a reaction 


have confession a 1 poets, you mu\l 
put up with their confessions, even 
when they do not suit your pattern 
of the confessional. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s general method is 
one of extended explication, usually 
quite decently done, though without 
much imagination and with a ten- 
dency lo underline the plodding 
platitude. Thus, writing of “ Howl ", 
he says : 


Looking back now 10 the beginning of 
“ Howl \ we can see that this motif of 


intense, neurotically impelled activity is 
introduced in its very first line : “ I saw 


the best minds of my generation des- 
troyed by madness, starving hysterical 
nuked. ..." By “ best minds’* la phrase 
harped on by hostile critics) I lake il 
that Ginsberg menus most vulnerable, 
or suggestible, sensibilities— best minds 
in the sense that they ore seisniograplii- 
enlly responsive to the cultural atmos- 
phere. 


UNKNOWN AND KNOWl 


more (hah twenty lilies. They include 
the play based on the life of Gauguin, 
Le M attre dtt Jotdr, the ballet scen- 
ario conceived for DcbuNsy, Sfdtl- 
htirfa, and the treatise on Chinese 
sculpture. La Grande statiudre 
eiil noise. 

The letters which Segnlen wrote to 
his Wife during an archaeological mis- 
sion to China in 1909 and 1910, so 
eyo.cative and so merciless in detail, 
make one long for a collected edition 
of -Ihe works; of this wide-ranging 
njlnd, whose activities 'extended also 
lo geology’ and the social sciences. Of 
the yellpw earth at Taiyuan he gra- 
phically writes: 

The loess Is a dust accumulated over 
thousands or years providing a good 
quarter of China with a crumbly bed. 


MarcgLtn PuiynCt ; Lautrdamont par ltd -mime. 
de Toujoura." Paris ; Lo Souil, 6 fr. 


JJJ ; toe\hke made here and 
.™flprose. If, you ar c going to 


This level drone is distinctly at vari- 
ance with the fourteen words Mr. 
Rosenthal has on (he page in front 
of him, but though his style »s prosaic 
his enthusiasms are not, and he ha9 
little sympathy with the less showy 
talent of, for example, Philip Larkin : 

" A fundamental lugubriousness 
marks, and mars, much of Lar- 
kin's writing despite its collo- 
quial ease and half-confessional 
naturalness.” ” Half-confessional " 
is apparently not good enough. 
Mr. Rosenthal is much warmer 
about Edwin Brock (remorselessly 
given as “ Bronk " throughout the 
book, bibliography and index 
included), enthusiastic about Chris- 
topher Middleton, Charles Tom- 
linson and George MacBeth, dis- 
misses Peter Porter and Anthony 
Thwaitc in one sentence, men- 
tions Elizabeth Jennings so much 
in passing that one wonders 
whether he has ever read her, and 
docs not even mention R. S. 
Thomas, Geoffrey Hill, and Jon Sil- 
kin'. This leaves room for a lengthy 
consideration of modern Irish 
poets, and an epilogue which 
runs itself into the ground with 
that stutter of proper names which 
seems endemic to this soil of round- 
up. Yes, on reflection. News From 
the Front would have been rather 
too combative for Mr. Rosenthal's 
lung but only mildly rewarding book. 


Marlin Green is an avowed Roman 
Catholic who has derived mure moral 
insight from reading D. H. Law- 
rence than, from listening lo ser- 
mons. His case is viol unique. But 
instead of simply deploring this slate 
of affairs, he writes a book intended 
to encourage a new type of Catholic 
.sensibility “ which would comple- 
ment the executive efficiency of the 
Church militant with the suppler and 
more complex sympathies of the 
literary imagination ". Baron von 
Hiigel is for him the touchstone of 
this sensibility and the guide to it. 

Mr. Green is also an avowed 
humanist who refuses Lo be bullied 
by current literary fashions. “ ft is 
the whole man who reads", he 
reminds us, “ not his aesthetic con- 
sciousness alone." Yeats dismissed 
von HI) gel — 11 with blessings on his 
head " — disparagingly, condescend- 
ingly, ignorantly, Mr. Green does 
not let him get away with it. He 
attacks, in the name of humanism, 
the modern critical habit which turns 
poets into prophets and gurus, 
spokesmen and guides, even in areas 
where their competence can be 
seriously challenged. The test of a 
humanist position is that it should 
bring " more freedom, more dignity 
to a man using all his powers ", 

Von Hiigel passes this test and at 
the same time embodies a Christian 
psychology. “ If we don’t admire von 
Htlgel ", he points out, “ I don't see 
how we can sincerely admire half 
the heroes of history and culture." 
“ Culture ” is built on repression and 
voluntariness. So : back to von 
Hiigel. He is aware of the Gothic 
ornament and the ponderous organ- 
tones of which the baron was cap- 
able, but he sees the “life" there, 
the quality of enforced forceful ness, 
and rescues him from unjust neglect 
and oblivion. 

But the book is not “ about " von 
HUgel. It has a thesis or rather sev- 
eral interlocking theses. The first is 
that the " Catholic writer syndrome " 
is often one of “ the most transparent 
masks for a hateful revenge on life ", 
The “ Catholic novel " got off to a 
bad slnrt. In- Barbey d’Aurevilly there 
is already the mystical and prophetic 
clement and the sniffling fascination 
with the psychology of sin. Later 
novelists were led lo discredit nature 
in order (they imagined) to exalt 
grace. Von HUgel, formed in the 
tradition of “devout humanism”, 
provides the antidote. 


The second major thesis is on the 
effect of culture on writers: "A 
writer's freedom is always in some 
sense diminished by his acceptance 
of cultural duties . . .but that loss in 
freedom is more than bn lanced by a 
gain in substantiality." The point is 
illustrated by setting Sholokhov's 
The Quiet Don in the context of Rus- 
sian literary culture. The western 


preference for Donor Zhivago can 
be explained through ignorance of 


be explained through ignorance of 
this tradition and the misleading idea 
of the poet as “ transcendent ". The 
whole episode is a cautionary tale. 

Now most critics can propound a 
thesis and propel it creak ily through 
a book. The test is not only whether 
the individual analyses are related to 
the main thesis but also whether 
they illuminate the works discussed- 
Mr. Green succeeds. He admires, 
for instance, J. F. Powers’s Morte 
d' Urban for its intense workmanship, 
but shows how the author’s uncertain 
attitude to Fr. Urban undermines it. 
Powers is fettered by the official lan- 
guage and official attitudes of his 
Catholicism. Cultural responsibility 
Lies him down. 

Conversely, Lolita is an example of 
cultural corruption and irresponsi- 
bility. The romantic tradition is here 
carried forward to its next stage: “ If 
not Carmen, why not Lolita ? " All 
the illusionist skill of Nabokov, the 
mannerisms, the doubling back, the 
self-caricature, force us lo see his 
hero in the way he sees himself. But 
we can only do that “ at considerable 
cost to our self-respect, considerable 
moral mortification ", If aesthetic 
criteria are the only relevant ones 
and if the "work of art" is hypo- 
stasized, this price enn and should be 
paid. But there is grave humanist 
loss involved. 

In a final chapter Martin 
Oreen distinguishes between reading 
critically and reading responsively. 
It defines his own critical practice: 
he is never satisfied with the imme- 
diacy of response nor deterred by the 
labour of analysis; each chapter is 
followed by a semi-autobiographical 
text which aims at greater precision. 
His tight-meshed argument and pro- 
vocative style make for a book that 
is stimulating and fresh. With Yeats's 
Blessings on von Hiigel, he bids fare- 
well to criticism. Now he is going to 
write a novel. What will his taTg-Ms 
be? 
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Georges Sadoiu. : Aragon. 214 pp. “ Pofrtes crnujourd’hul." • 
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■ ;> 'duTs; betiefit from the ‘astonishing tiat* 
urat architecture. ( - 

Earlier, following his; meeting at 
; Peking with another Orientalist, ’Paul 
; V Claudel, he; had noted.' that 1 this 
’ -v ^tjftkeable Catholic . 

•fe' .Voters of' his time ; “ believes in’ the 
r <apid disappearahce of anclentChiiih 
;hod.. that ' H bust 'therefore be seen 


These now volumes urc additions to 
tyro well-known series of mono- 
graphs, which have now been in exis- 
tence for many years and have 
proved their popularity and useful- 
ness. They are, in the French .man- 
ner, enthusiastic and expository 
rather than critical, and so one has 
to expect not so much a reasoned 
assessment of the given subject as 
a lyrical approach, often pitched In 
much (lie same key as the work under 
discussion. . 

A difficulty with the " Par lui- 
tuftme" series has been that the 
amount of autobiographical or com 
fessional material available varies 
enormously from one writer to 
another. Lautrlarnont, or Isidore 
Ducasse, has nO doubt Come a Tong 
way down the list because little or 
nothing is known about the author 
of Les Chants de Moldoror, so that 
i he is bn .even; more mysterious case 
.than Rimbaud* ■ He, was thorn in 
; Montevideo, whs Sent to school 
in Pali and died ; iii Paris in 1870 at 
1 the age of twenty-four, presumably 
! of tuberculosis; nt ! a time when the 
capital was in a turmoil. He was 
apparently without friends and his 
love-affairs, .if any* wen ^unrecorded! 
Apart from his literary output, the 
only extant; evidence about him is two 


ID 11 cux.sc by various ortiftji 
us full-nugc photographs^*^ 
Marx and Freud, lo 
august revolutionary companr f 
author of Les Chants & * fe; 

should be placed. Tbc wji 

purt of his book ,s .^Klife,^ 
which he lists the 
sources which Ducawe 
upon in producing 
work. Although he 
lems, his book at .1^125 , 

point an astonishing 

Aragon poses 
problem. He has wnl 
been photographed so 0 ■ ^ ^ 
patiated at such lehgth j> 
for Elsa Triolet J* 
trying to produce ® ^S^init 
him, tends to 

abundance of the ^ Jtf 
Sadoul, who is ■ veff ^ 

the poet and worked 

Resistance Move’ment. Bl 
thelic summary of . hj ^ 

•glosses over the regre . ^ ^ 
Stalin worship* 
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POETRY’S EDWARDIAN BEAUTY 

^^Hahinqs ; The Handsomest Young Alan in England: Rupert Brooke . 240pp. Michael Joseph, £2 10s, 

one could sec Rupert mature now with an absolute award- Hassall only the suggestion that the gians ? 
JfT'fo/w a writer and a man, ness” [sicl and in another observes poet was in love with the youthful Post-In 


ftp' • 1 tt.jiw, wiiu a 1 tin 11 , 

of y° i ! n s 

fr£ds S JJ* clinging, adoring 
t^r>a» r chil obituary, 
^aids iiiW, be R revaluation 
’ po - vcry wcit b ° 
<ha dm l.®* 5 , Present reputnlion. 

anri , be seen as more 
PitilednoSw,!? ^ntimental than is 


Hassall only the suggestion that the 
poet was in love with file youthful 


that “ a few years back, a fellow piny- Noel Oliver. The pictures place 


wright said to me ‘ When you were 
eighteen and nineteen you had so 
much— in fact, you were the greatest 
might-have-been of us alT"). He 
offers as addition to the standard 
Brooke biography by Christopher 


Brooke in the social context of bis 
time, but the commentary does little 
to assess the nature and quality of his 
intellect. Why, with bis keen intelli- 


gians ? What Were his reactions to 
Post-Impressionism, Futurism, the 
newly-emerging American poetry, 
Wyndham Lewis's Blast ? The young 
man who wrote so well about Web- 
ster and admired the unfashionable 
Donne surely had a promise of some- 


gence and considerable sensibility, thing more than ever emerged in 
was Brooke a prisoner of ihe Geor- what he did and wrote. 


LOVE AND 
WORK ENOUGH 

THE LIFE OF ANNA JAMESON 

Clara Thomas 


Anna Jameson was one of the 
most industrious and well re- 
spected wricers of the nine- 
teenth century. In this first 
complete biography Clara 
Thomas presents a fascinating 
portrait of a memorable 
woman. 45s 


CHILDSCOURT 

John Coleman 


The story of Bill Malcolm and 
the schools In which he has 
sought, with great success, a 
positive compromise between 
" traditional ” and " free " 
methods by making them 
“ democracies with teeth 18s 


MEDICINE IN 

MEDIEVAL 

ENGLAND 

C, H. Talbot 


An absorbing book, based close- 
ly on the primary sources, of 
which many hitherto have been 
unexplored. Dr. Talbot reaches 
some unorthodox con elusions, 
and his accounts of the prac- 
tice of medieval medkine are 
particularly engrossing. 
OLDBOURNE. Illustrated 35s 
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RECENT TITLES 
Julian H. Steward 

CONTEMPORARY CHANGE IN TRADITIONAL 
SOCIETIES , „ L 

Volume I: Introduction and African Tribe* 

Leading anthropologist* systematically observe and analyse 
the complex problems of modernisation and their particular 


England, analyses and appraises the repertory In the two 
countries and In America, and views the plays In their social 


countries and In America, and views the plays 
and theatrical context. 

The Pennsylvania State University Press. 


56s. Od. 
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letters to his publisher and a short 
description of his character by a for- 


V. Wl-Y 


mer class-mate, who whs interviewed 
as a very old man, long after 
: p.ucasse's death, f 
j- It fpllbws thai M. Pl 6 yne|, In try- 
fog‘,to ivolve a subjective and Jcdno- 
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appllcadon In 'Africa. 

University of Illinois Press , _ __ 

To be published 26 October 1967 lHus. flW», 0d. 

Stuart Mudd 

CONFLICT RESOLUTION AND WORLD EDUCA- 

ThStiie third volume sponsored by the World Academy of 
Art and Science, presents twenty-eight essays by dls- 
ttngutshed authorities, on the cuues of conflict a^id the means 
to Its resolution. 1 


Stanley T. Donner, editor 

THE MEANING OF COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
The Texas-Stanford Seminar, 1966 ■ 


Ulus. 100s, Od. 


A collection of speeches given at the above Serrfinar, Including 
two by Marshall McLuhan, and a* summary of the discussions 


two by Marshall McLuhan, and a' summary of the dlscuisions 
which followed, 

University of Texai Press • . ■' 

To bd published 26 October 1967 < . . , . - 34a. Od; 
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Indiana University Press 

To be published 26 October 1967 


51s. Od. 


June Helm 

PIONEERS OF AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY . 

The Uses of Biography. , , w ■ . ■ 

(American Ethnological Society Monographs, M-43). 
throe lively essays discuss the careers of Franz Boas' and 
bevy of iaay anthropologists and ethnologists. 


A. A. C. Pax and G. Er Farrarl 
ARGENTINA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 1930-1962 

Translated by Joseph J. Kennedy 

A thirty-year saga of South American politics Is seen In the 
domestic history and foreign problems of Argentina... 
University of Notre Dame Press 45s,- Od, 


University of Washington Press 
To be published 26 October 1967 


lllus. 45s. Od. 
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26-28 Hallam Street, 
London, W.L 


Frank Rahffl w _ 

THE WORLD OP MELODRAMA 

The author searches but origins of melodrama In France and 


Gustav Bergman n 

REALISM 1 A CRITIQUE OF BRENT AN O AND 
MEINONG 

A striking solution of the perennial problem of .philosophical 
style — that a philosopher's system cannot be Separated from 
his criticism of others. 

University' of Wisconsin' Press . Cloth 75s. Od. 
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IMMIGRANT IDEAS 


ADAMS UNLIKENESSES 


0mgs and Places 

PELES AND BASTLES 


Bernard B.vilvn : The Ideological Origins of the American Revolution. 
335pp. Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press. £2 8s. 


Andrew Oliver : Portraits of John ami Abigail Adam v. 284pp. 
London : Oxford University Press. £5. 


lLIkn.ip Pi ess of Harvard Unlverjityp^l.^^ pevsner : The Buildings of England: Cumberland and Westmorland. 339pp. Penguin. 25s. 


In 1965 Professor Bailyn published 
the first of four volumes which will 
reprint a selection oF pamphlets 
issued in the American colonics 
before independence. This volume, 
as yet the only one to appear, broke 
off at 1765, but a lengthy introduc- 
tion discussed the period as a whole 
in ;» way which was rapidly and 


hints which swell already ample 
annotations. 

Since Professor Bailyn'* writings 


The latest addition to the great 
Adams collect ion is a volume which 
will fascinate a good many people 
who are not deeply interested in the 
political activities of the dynasty. 


ut lain such high standards of i nielli- John Adams was .us much exposed to 


widely recognized to constitute a 
major contribution to an understand- 
ing of the American Revolution. As 
parr of a large and inevitably costly 
work, this introduction proved to be 
more influential than accessible, and 
now makes a welcome appearance 
as a separate publication. Professor 
Bailyn has expanded and revised bis 
text for this occasion! though the 
consequences arc not entirely happy. 
Specialists will derive much interest 
and informal ion from noting the 
development of the argument, but the 
most pressing need was for a cheap 
reprint, which this [s' not; nor can 
it be said that the revisions represent 
(Inal thoughts on the subject, since 
Professor Bailyn indicates his inten- 
tion to publish additional material 
elsewhere. On balance, either a new 
book or an un revised paperback 
Would have been preferable to this 
compromise. 

This seems particularly the case 
since Professor Bailyn has withheld 
much of the detail which would illus- 
trate the principal enlargement of his 
argument. He now contends that 
the ideology of the American Revo- 
lution should not be regarded as 
responses to events after 1763 but as 
a '■ consequence of the absorption 
within the colonics of ideas promtil- . 
gated by the opposition to Wnlpolc. 
The toots of American opposition 


geiK-c. sensitivity and impartiality, 
criticisms of this kind indicate dis- 
appointment rather than dissatisfac- 
tion. The specialist will note, by 
comparing original and revised texts, 
that the reassessment of (he Revolu- 
tion is still far from complete and 
thiit Professor Bailyn docs not seem 
disposed to regard the controversy 
over its nature as closed. His new 
material, and the quotations added as 
chapter headings, .suggest that he 
views the creation of the United 
St sites as a process which began well 
before 1763 and which was not com- 
pleted with the recognition of inde- 
pendence in 1783. He does not. how- 
ever, dismiss the revolutionary de- 
cades as irrelevant or illusory: 
rather, he is fascinated by the com- 
plex and indirect fashion in which 
America wns dissociated from Bri- 
tain. Here lies much of his strength, 
for he possesses no superior among 
living historians in his understanding 
and power of exposition of this 
painful and difficult development. 

Professor Bailyn. continues to 
affirm his 14 rather old-fashioned view 
that the American Revolution was 
above all else an ideological, consti- 


portrail painters and print makers ns 
the Duke of Wellington was to 
authors, and there are a remarkably 
large number of portraits, finished 
and unfinished, by gund. bad and 
totally incompetent artists which 
cover an extremely interesting 
period in American history and 
in the history of American art. 
The new United Slates was 
moving away from the simple 
“ limners " of the more primi- 
tive colonial days, and some of the 
people who undertook to commemor- 
ate John Adams for posterity were 
■serious artists like Copley and Gilbert 
Stuart. Some were highly incompe- 
tent. Thus Wiitslanley succeeded in 
producing a rather poor version of a 
portrait of George Washington lab- 
elled John Adams and (he primitive 
artists who attempted to reproduce 
the face of the second President were 
much less competent than Grandma 
Moses or the Douanier Rousseau. 
They were primitive but not talented. 
But of course the object of this vol- 
ume is not to provide aesthetic ex- 
perience and satisfaction. It is 41 to 
illustrate rather than embellish ”. 

John Adams was rather hostile to 
mere embellishment. In a famous 


tutional, political struggle ", a belief and revealing passage he postponed 


which necessarily involved disputes 
over a common heritage which it 
ultimately proved simpler to divide. 
This approach, so unfashionable a 
few years ago. once more requires 
that the Revolution be considered in 
u context broader than that of the 
Thirteen Colonies, The Americans 
adopted arguments created for the 
use of a British "country" party, 
which were then transformed, some- 


are both deeper and less indigenous what unwillingly and partly uncon- 


to n much later generation the right 
of his descendants " to study Paint- 
ing, Poetry. Musick, Architecture. 
Statuary, Tapestry and Porcelain ", 
The first member of the dynasty to 
show much aesthetic curiosity was 
Henry Adams II, who was interested 
in the Paris art world and whose 
magnificently uniform bud taste 
recalls "the Prince Von ” of Proust. 
There wns in none of the earlier 
Adamses the general aesthetic curio- 


than has been appreciated: John 
Trenchant and Thomas Gordon, 
whose Cato's Letters are accorded 
great significance, even Bolmgbroke, 
rnusi be regarded as Pounding Fore- 
fathers. Much of this will come as 
np, surprise to those acquainted with 
■ the studies of Professor. Caroline 
Robbins,- but the promise of . en- 
lightenment about the means by 
which these British ideas became 


sciously, Into national attitudes that shy of Thomas Jefferson or even the 


could only become independent. 
This brought to a close a conflict 
which hod occupied a century and a 
half of British history, so that in thus 
examining the causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Professor Bailyn is 
engaged, perhaps ns diffidently as the 
pamphleteers whom he set out to 
introduce, In the task of tracing flie 
development of two nations during 
the Jong period in which they existed 


» . , , . l^uuu III nuivu msy eiUALCU 

American political dogmas grouses, as an entity. British bistor Ians should 


curiosity and frustration. For the 
mbment, one must rest cpntent with 


offer their assistance: they stand to 
benefit greatly! from his researches. 


technological curiosity of Benjamin 
Franklin. Indeed John Adams had 
written to Thomas Jefferson : 

Every one of the fine Ails from the 
earliest limes has been inllsfed in the 
Service of Superstition end Despotism. 
The Whole World at this day Gazes 
with Astonishment at the grossest Fic- 
tions because they have been Immor- 
talized by the most exquisite Artists, 
Homer and Milton, Phldins and 
Raphael. The Rabble of the Classic 
Skies and the Hosts of the Roman 


John Adams one I'c.us. would liu\c 
regarded the whole experiment of 
subsidizing Rodei iek I liuUoti as 
doomed to deserved failure. How- 
ever. Adams and his wife and his 
sons, and even his grandsons, had to 
deal with artists, and these pinwd to 
he kittle entile. I he gi cutest of them 
was Gilbert SIikiiI. Yet liil her l 
Stuart's talent fix receiving money in 
advance and not finishing the picture 
he had been paid for mii passed that 
of any modern Hiitisji (or Irish) 
artist. Jefferson, we learn, was no 
better treated h\ Sltiail than was 
Adams, but in ih«? long run Stuart 
did more than ho bargained for and 
his most remarkable portrait of 
Adaim was painted when the grand 
old man was nearly ninety. 

One difficulty many artists of mod- 
erate dcxteriLy found it almost im- 
possible to overcome. Abigail 
Adams was eminently paint-able ; her 
husband was not. tic scents to have 
presented sonic of the difficulties of 
'* catching a likeness" that made 
Tennicl always show Palmerston with 
a straw in his mouth and always 
dress John Bright like the traditional 
Quaker, as he found it difficult to 
give a recognizable likeness of either 
of these statesmen. If one 
did not know that the por- 
traits and prints here were 
paintings of Adams, one would not 
think that all of them were paintings 
of the same man. There is a special 
group of Adams portraits of the 
41 round-faced school " which suggest 
how difficult it was to make much of 
Adams's face and figure compared 
not only with those “ sons of Anak " 
Washington and Jefferson, but with 
that most eminent native of Boston, 
Benjamin Franklin. But, of course, 
it should be remembered that Frank- 
lin in h sense created his own physi- 
cal as well us ideological image. He 
did for himself what Tennicl did for 
John Bright. 

Adams was a victim or a benefi- 
ciary of some new techniques. One 
of the most satisfactory versions of 
his features was done by the method 
of the 41 physiugno trace " ; u less use- 
ful application of modern methods 
was silhouette: and there was the 


nhal the editor calls the I, d fo have to report that lilts 
nesscH which arose froj f something of a diMippomt- 

retuiinnx with artists recallVS^fei Cumberland and Wcstmor- 
enee of Sir William not obviously rich m bui kl- 

Whistler as recouniAH i» .*4®^ 1/MiKtandine national impoi- 


xvmsuer as recounted in STt?. 
a hie little book, The Ttlbulmi ^ 
Butin™™*:* 


more than merely a local variant: 
it has a distinctly northern sturdiness, 
characterized by heavy window- 
surrounds. squat upper windows, 
high under broad caves, low-pi tchcd 


Adams never had to deal S 
Whist lev. although one olhA 
C eraeclu, was mijllntincH ^ 


ounled in rur j 1 ? r:.f outstanding national impoi- high under broad caves, low-pitched 
The Trlbt , EL aid only fitfully come into the roofs. Planned rows of such houses 
n more waw S* Kid of our architectural his- give a special interest to the towns 
had to deal LfBy contrast they have are- of west Cumberland that might 
Jah one of w« VS ’ t-rtihiy interesting and independent other wise seem (as to Professor 
guillotined ?2& JjLof vernacular building, which Pevsner they evidently do) drub and 


ready nearly the whole area surround- 
ing and below St. James's Church 
has gone, to he replaced by flats 
whose design and siting do the maxi- 
mum possible damage to church and 
town. 


t vraectu, was guillotined « vernacular ounu mg svn.u, 

|M ’I : others simply went bantS ISSly l° ok U P cll i inecs of | :is , tc 

Some portraits disappear ftliibi** 1 in Eng,il1 ^ V'u! C r 
ln "y time. 1 hey were always made sturdy local 

not very reliable prints rebled indeed to those of 

llivli.i-t/ lU., rt/l :iinl the rOSl Ilf 


history of the appearance and J 
appearance of many of the t* 81 ™ 0 ’ uul M,, ‘ 

of iconography given here drttinct. 

detective story. In recent til! I I wife distinctiveness which Pro- 

*=ri..us brgel l .'” IS “ S - T h ° 

serving these records. For ,he tradition « moder- 
Mrs. Homans (a great-LSfe and mdeed obvious 


rrtifo interesting and independent otherwise seem (as to Professor 
iSwiof vernacular building, which Pevsner they evidently do) drub and # th^ttoh U- 
jfjpriy took up changes of taste featureless. Time and again we read those ai> t 
jujsttd in England as a whole, that u town has " little to show ” or , h ’ • 
jinwa always made sturdy local "nothing much of note" or “no „KJid 
pus, related indeed to those of architecture of distinction ”, Egrc- surviv-i 
udiut Scotland and the rest of numl is congratulated on having a lul . u n . ‘ 
iitlum England, but still rccogmz- main street which is "quite a hand- „: V L nmn 


lh , Perhaps it is not Professor 
’ Pevsner’s job on this occasion to 
comment on the bad buildings 
n (though he has done so before) ; but 
these are significant because of their 
c threat to what remains of this once 
n splendid town. Here too the amaz- 
rc " ing survival of the seventeenth-ecn- 
a tury quay and harbour is hardly 


^ ifSS distinctiveness which Pro- 
povsner largely misses. The 


porl rail into rhe National Garkry 
Washington. Miss Ima Hr- * 


anyone who has his eyes open : 
ny casual visitors will have been 
,4 by the military remains scat- 


ter of the celebrated PopXSf« JI , lhe lw ° cou,ltics ’ wh !? 
nor of Texas, Jim HoggSmdl m a ! h S ssor ? fT cr ff?*' ■ lhc , 
the two Sharpies portraits of Pflcipal subject of his historical 


sonic light for an industrial Cumber- 
land town " — an extraordinary 
remark about a county whose small 
industrial towns are the most 
handsome in England. 

Not only the industrial (owns are 
undervalued; and the result imud be 
that the unsuspecting visitor will be 
pul off from exploring some reward- 


given proper prominence: the beau- 
tiful though sadly decaying buildings 
on tile quayside and in the market 
place are ignored; and the fascinat- 
ing eaily nineteenth-century develop- 
ment up Corkicklc Hill is altogether 
missed. Professor Pevsner could also 
have added to his meagre list of 
twentieth-century buildings by noting 
the admirable if modest work of 


the two Sharpies portraits of him, 
but it is held here that the oitoafk. 
longs to the Royal West of 


ijiwmiy. Roman remains are insig* 
litoni when compared with those 
i neighbouring Northumberland. 


ing and unusual places. Mary port,’ C. H. Gray, carrying on the excellent 


Academy and is now on f "orinumoenana. 

loan to the city art galletyffiS. I Jl i e . h,|cr 5 asl *? are . , J 1amly °1 a f 
One of the mao? "U national type. But 

of Adams was circulated and .^ Stlc '^!. ISOS , !,r " 


n umber of copies by kTraimj fif*® uU ‘ iptcd 

of the United Slates, and itissitf llh . ■¥* ingwuily lo thang- 

UCsted that that nnw enliohlmJ W living. It IS IlllllOSt 


gested that that now enlighteikf . 
body could do better if it choseu ; 
offer a new version of the Adard 
head on government securities aj 
on paper money. ] 

The editing of this book is olM 
usual very high American acadom 
standard. But was not the fullta 
of that celebrated journal the R’d 
Evening Transcript not sundyfe 
Host on Transcript, although now 
how it was currently descriWi 
Boston speech (just as New York 
talk of The Times when they ufl 
the New York Times) 1 The rdf 
elites in the text to Winterthur mil 
be assumed by some readers wfc #l 
a famous art gallery at WinteiM , 
in Switzerland. The editor 
rightly quotes Ovid, from the « a; 

Hos liuhuit voltus, hsec IIK«A 
fotmit 


^imnon in Cumberland to find 
jcks forming an unexpected but not 
;incongosous part of a composite 
nutated gradually through 
t koniuries. In south-west Seot- 
od, the adaptation, where it hup- 


Egremonl. C’leator Moor. Kirkos- 
wald, Alston, Silloth— none of them 
gets its due. and mod are dismissed 
very curtly. Westmorland fares 
better, but who would suppose from 
the account given that Kendal would 
repay hours of patient exploration, 
or that Ambleside is among the pretti- 
es! places in the north of England ? 
Westmorland is rich in beautiful vil- 
lages. and this. too. one would hardly 
realize: one of the best, Man Ids Mea- 
burn, is even reduced to a small sub- 
entry under its neighbour. 


local habits of earlier Cumbrian 
architects. 

In spite of omissions, however 
(which sadly also include the weird 
survival of a medieval embalming 
bath at Shap Abbey), the book is 
doubtless indispensable. H it could 
be supplemented by a really atmo- 
spheric Shell Guide, we should have 
what we need. As it is. we can read 
about the Bewcastle Cross, and the 
copious and inventive seventeenth- 
century Gothic survivals and revi- 
vals, and Philip Webb's glorious 


The two most important towns— church at Brampton, all described in 


ssk nod) more ad hoc; but the Carlisle and Whitehaven— get a little 
biiODship between lifteenth-cen- more. But the character and signill- 


li) ind sixteenth-century fortified cance of the eighteenth-century and 
kwt in Cumberland and the curly nineteenth-century plan of Car- 
Mii>h border counties is close lisle have been missed- all the more 
B# for one to wish that Profcs- important in view of the virtual dcs- 
r Ptvsner had discussed it. (ruction of the contemporary plans 

,)lwe serious Is the lack of any of Huddersfield and Leeds. And 


if Pevsner had discussed it. 

‘Jlore serious Is the lack of any 
J»on of eighteenth-century 
P**utar architecture. Cumbrian 
Nm ti a genuine subspecies, 


much more ought to be said about 
Whitehaven before everything that 


makes it so exciting is destroyed. Al- 


tbe familiar learned but perky way. 
A new and valuable feature in this 
volume is a note on building 
materials, by Mr. Alee Clifton-Tny- 
lor: it is much to be hoped that this 
will be standard equipment from now 
on. Another new feature of move 
doubtful wisdom is the while bind- 
ing: once the dust jacket has dis- 
integrated through hard use, the book 
will surely get very grubby. 


Hie color, hucc furies, his decor 
.mi 


very remarkable life-mask made ut 
the end of Adams's life by Brouwerc 


These indeed arc the fwpi**®*, 
greatest of American pwj' 


from castle to youth hostel 


with a process whose secret Is now houses, und that this great v®* 
lost. From this life-mask was made piety should be ot, ' ,e ^. b y 
the bust of Adams illustrated in this Oliver is an example of IM *■* 


Catholic Saints and AnselH oro still 
adored lh Paint and Marble and Vane. 


volume. 

Ill some ways the quarrels or non- 
quarrels, the ilisillmionmcnls and 


Oliver is an example oj 
gigs of time that wouW- M'R:- 
sardonic amusement U W, 

Adams if not to John Adams. . , 


THE PRACTICE OF 


^UMbon : Holland House in Kensington. I42pp, Peter Davies. 

country mansion so remarkable an ebullition of poli- 
an 'd H° tlse started (icni nonsense. When at last, full 
stle ’- ** ie rc *ixience of of years and prejudice, " Madagus- 
Kyj, .[ pbuut the year 1605, car" died, the succession fell to her 
Wofft i 0r, ^ na ^ b ll *kff n K was the lame son, the fourth Mini last baron, 
\jrpj ^inenl architect, John who in his early years had taken the 
its subsequent Ciuiccioli over from Byron and, in 
0 , 0r subtracted from his later, had become the first 


£2 10s. 


KEEPING CANADA FRENCH 


n jimriii.x , Mum nis liiiei. uau ucwiunu me 

Ki Dot £3*^ thought lit. It patron of George Frederic Walts, The 
? re J !in strohileclur.il tale ends with the sedate and unsen- 


KK! 


Franwis-Xavler Gameau. Aspects Uttfraires dc son oeuvre. Edited by Paul WyczynskI, University 
Press. * . 


A r : . laic ^IIUI UIUI Bin. %um> imim w 

toDinriS? ruinccl h y ,hc national occupation of the mansion 
k2f IJf ? omb * w hich dc- by the older branch of the Fox 

-‘V upon i ,i._ . ..... ..e 


park ; and »s one unlay pe ram bu lutes 
the grounds where (in 1804) the first 
dahlias in all England were raised 
and where, until 1884, the nightingale 
was to be heard, one feels that the 
third baron, on the whole, would 
have approved. Of his wife, one is 
a little less sure. 

Though the story of Holland 
House hits twice before been written, 
by the sixth Earl of Ilchester and by 
that anomalous adqpteff daughter of 


Elton - • ; 

i '* X • ■ Pl ?. f W Elton has w . rUten a v «0ok»u« and Immensely 

fifty' i.:'. :*■ . . -reanaDi^etudy in which he expresses hie view* on ths-nature and prac- 

\ : fi !• : iSS22i®i3PJ*^ rs fc ^ of purpose ot history arid methods ot 

•y . '• by.chaptera on writing and teaching. . 28s 


by.chapters on writing and teael 
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''FranfotanXiWer Gorneou Is a work 44 feu All this recalls the mcchani- practised fe.g., by Pro !f s Si?3 

of'piety, not uncritical piety but piety Cal research of American graduate this symposium $ 

nevertheless. For the 1 only scholarly schools. At a time when in Montreal irrelevant, since If 

importance of Franfbis-Xavier was and Quebec a new Canadian his- a serious and' importw 

bis history of Canada and its import- lorio « ra Pby is being preached and was nothing. ' . . . 

. . Race is not "literary What con- 

cerned Garneau was the task incum- 1 

beat on the Canadians after the con- __ T — •' ••.' 8 ' 

■ qu^st: , to conserve "noire religion -WASP W/ IllVI tliiN ' 

[elj noire langbe et nqslois *% That ( IT Am* T T wLYXAJ . , 

th& Caiiadiens hnd to struggle to sava .. 1 „ „ qjfatfr ** 

: their culture was fa'r less (he fault of Alan P. Giumesj The Puritan Ethic ami Women ow— ;; 

" what, the General : npw t calls “ les • *: Oxford University Press. 32s. 6d. J 

Anglo-Saxons’’, than of.a /«£r<? pat- : . . ' 
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WAR AND POLITICS IN 
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book In no way conflicts with these 
earlier and more massive efforts. His 


Now, at the cost of £250,000. it has acc0 unt is composed in a racy and 
become the properly of whut used popular manner, is informative and 


to be called the L.C.C. and has 
sprouted a youth hostel and a public 


accurate, and is garnished with many 
excellent photographs. 
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J. H. B. PtEL : Portrait of the Thames from Teddlngton to the Source . 
• 207pp. Hple. • 25s; 
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Mud 8 of un noaiyon ao 
fey. faffed henfbor- f??™' 


"JSlnlTT aho d a brief backward gla'nc? at the 
estuarial river of the P.L.A.-the 
‘f R7ber h Hale’S author' gossips freshly about many 
; P ■ u « historical associations with places 

Z'l !Ejii who h and people who have made history 


Some remarkable reviews of 
a remarkable first book 


MIRROR TO 
DAMASCUS 


Colin Thubron 


'It is not often that "a new planet swims into one's ken", but I 
can say that of a remarkable book, the first essay by a young 
writer ... It is more than a book. It is a passionate, enchanted 
and highly intellectual experience, both for the author and 
reader . . . recalls the skill and resource of Kinglake in his 
Eathen, and Robert Byron in his floaof fo Oxiana ; two classics 
of travel writing, with which this book will take its place.' 

Richard Church, Country Ufa 


'One of the great merits of Mr. Thubron's admirable book is 
that he balances this tribute to a place of which he is clearly 
very fond with the harsh facts of history . . . He mixes the 
present and personal with the historical with great skill ... He 
has a love of words and a memory for dialogue. He has written 
a book which will delight those who have no chance of get- 
ting to Damascus as much as the tourists.' 

E. C. Hodgkin, Tito Times 


'Reflects every discoverabia facet of the city ... In style, it is 
fresh and vivid . . .-This first book by an author still In his 
twenties announces the arrival of a quite exceptional travel 
writer/ 

Martin Moore, Daily Talegraph 
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God had -created for led them 
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tition of the myth that Leonardo da 
Vinci invented the pound lock and 
the unverifiablfe statement that lon- 
dhiiinn was already a flourishing har- 
bour in Caesar’s' day, few errors of 
Fni-f can 'be •.spotted— in itself an 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON 

October Books 


A new volume complementary In subject and format 
with Sidgwick and Jackson's world-famous series 
which began with The Glory that was Greece nnd 
The Grandeur that was Rome. 


BRITISH INDIA 


1772-1947 


by Michael Edwardes . 


•The author, a leading authority on British Iiulia, here 
presents an ail -01 11 bracing assessment of what British rule' in 
India attempted and what effects it had on Indian culture 
and society. This illuminating -study of the meeting of 
civilizations, and the tonscauences, reveals the antecedents 
of many problems liieing iiKiepCndeht India, Of a previous 
work by the author* The Times literary Supplement said ; 1 One 
of tjio most scintillating Assays ever writ ten about the Raj.’ 
Over 60 if lust rat Ions 7m 


SCIENCE FICTION ' * I SPACE FLIGHT 


A Van Vogt 
Omnibus 


This latest ‘tide in’our SF, Omnibus 
series presents A.‘E. Von Vogt, one 
of this, great no pies of international 
science fiction, in unforgettable 
adventures in time, ' terror 'and 
danger. . 

If contains 

The Beasti which tells of g lime ' 

S hine and n brutal, primitive 
-man, half-sin fins I . 

The Book of Piath, 'wtilch gives 9 
vivid description. - of the greatest 
god, created by the minds of man, 
and his furious, contest with his evil 
rival, the goddess JncZnia. ' 

Planets’ Jar Sale '(m'rfe E - Mayuc 


Hull). A Startling brtry of ' red- 
blooded adventure in the galactic 


system .where men bribed, stole, 
and murdered with the same casual- 


Life and Death 
of a Satellite 

by ■"■■■■■ 

Alfred bester 

The Skies are filled 
of every form and description., , How 
did they get there in the jfifit pin^e? 
What are they doing . up there ? 
Alfred Bester gives facts and 
answers in lay man’s language. ’ He 
compcllingly tells the history of the 
men arid machines, of the successes 
and failures, and describes the 
exciting dra mti of a space-launch— . 
die tragedy of a misfire, the triumph 


hfiss. with which, they made their, I ™ * success, 
billion 8 — and ujok their wdmen. .30s I Illustrated 1 gs 

Send for catalogue 

I Tavistock. Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, Loiutoiij VPJGa 
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SKILL IN MEANS 


Charles McCrf.erv : Science, Philosophy and ESP. 199pp. Faber anil Faber. 32s. 6ii. 


MiprPL : Problematic Man. Translated by Brian Thompson. 
M Bums and Oates. 32s. 


t li.ii lev Met reefy \ i> une of the most 
interesting stuilics of the psi-l'imetion 
to appear in recent years. In spite of 
its rathet expansive tills it is con- 
cerned primarily with the psycholo- 
gical and physiological states in which 
psi is most likely to come into action 
— but which are no more its cause 
than an incubator is the cause of the 
eggs hatched in it and with those 
that may accompany it, once released. 
Mr. McC recry's tentative li lutings 
should even now enable those who 
plan experiments to establish condi- 
tions favourable to the emergence of 
ESP. They also point tile way to 
fur i her investigations. 

Me suggests, for instance, that one 
result of " the rise in alveolar carbon 
dioxide pressure " brought about by 
B vegetarian diet may be “ an accele- 
ration in alpha frequency ” (alpha 
rhythms of course form one of the 
pat term of electrical activity emitted 
by the brain) which seems to be asso- 
ciated with paranormal cognition. 
Is ESP indeed more often to be 
found in communities that do not 
eat meat than in omnivorous groups ? 
Or, if observation must yield prece- 
dence to experiment, could not sen- 
sitives be tested alternately on general 
and vegetarian regimes ? The note 
that some experimenters get belter 
results in the morning and some in 
the evening puts forward “ the pos- 
sibility of diurnal fluctuation in alpha 
frequency " : it would be interesting 
to know whether (hie has any con- 
nexion with the recent argument, 
apropos of (he human *' biological 
dock that extroverts are at jheir 
best early and introverts late in the 
day, and whether anything has been 


done to investigate the comparative 
frequency of paranormal cognition 
among different somaiotypcs. 

Mr. McCreery writes clearly and 
readably, and lias provided a glos- 
sary. u good index and admirably 
detailed references. His study is 
divided into two sections. The first 
closely examines four cases which 
seem inexplicable except in terms 
of psi. One is that of an 
apparition of u young pilot, David 
McConnell, at the «micI time of his 
death in a crush, to anolhcr airman, 
J. J. Larkin, who thought hint alive 
and told a friend. Garner Smith, who 
came .to look Cor him, that he had 
just been in. After discussing all ihc 
possibilities of mistaken identity, 
unconscious anxiety and even deli- 
berate pointless fraud. Mr. McCreery 
comes to the " minimal conclusion " 
that “.something occurred for which 
we have at present no explanation ”. 
This is however the only spontaneous 
instance to be cited. He regards such 
instances as of limited scien title im- 
portance since “ we cannot assign a 
numerical value to the probability of 
their occurrence by chance, and they 
arc not repea table ", 

Mr. McCreery s second case is that 
of the Soal-Shackleion card experi- 
ments, which seemed completely in- 
conclusive until a re-examination 
of the results showed that the 
percipient had consistently been 
guessing Iwo-and-u-hulf seconds 
and one curd nheud of the one 
at which the agent was looking 
and had obtained successful scores 
of which the odds against chance were 
astronomical. He outlines with clarity 
the probability theory and its uses in 
other fields, and considers and dis- 


mivses various hypothec bought 
forward to account for Shuck let on's 
achievement, including hyperaes- 
ihcsisi, “card preference “ and coinci- 
dence, and deliberate hoax, pointing 
out that this last would involve a 
va.st conspiracy between " Dr. Soal 
and an indeterminate number of 
people . . . over several years 
The last two cases concern para- 
normal " physical phenomena the 
movement of objects, including Ihc 
levitation of furniture- -recorded in 
experimental stances with two 
mediums, the Italian, Eusapia 
Palhdiim and the Austrian, Rudi 
Schneider. The former was investiga- 
ted in Naples in 1908. but. in spite 
of elaborate precautions, raps 
occurred, a stool moved about, and 
the table tilted. Mr. McCreery 
examines all the possible explana- 
tions, including hypnosis and collec- 
tive hallucination, but concludes that 
“something inexplicable occurred". 
It is a pity he does not mention that 
Eusapia was later caught trying to 
fake results in England: it would not 
necessarily have weakened his case. 
The same precautions were taken on 
each occasion and.it seems probuble 
that the young woman was inhibited 
by a strange place, climate and lan- 
guage and felt nevertheless obliged 
to try to do what was expected of 
her. The Schneider experiments pro- 
duced similar happenings and. oddest 


I hc second and more ditUculi h,«l( 

of tins book slates, and adduces 
evidence to support, a number of 
hypotheses; among them that extra- 
sensory peiccplion and psychokinesis 


only ocelli under certain psycho- 
logical conditions wlikh are “ncccs- 


of all. an event unexpectedly und in- 
dependently observed in both coun- 


dcpendently observed in both coun- 
tries, “ occultiitions of u beam of 
infra-red light directed at a photo- 
electric cell ", occulta lions Inter 
found to be synchronized with 
Schneiders very peculiar breathing. 


sjry hut not sullicicni “ to release 
them ; that there is tto qualitative 
difference between the stale of mind 
in which ESI* occurs and that in 
which l*K occurs ; and that that state 
of mind is one of “uncnnllicicdncss ", 
relaxation, a passive alertness with- 
out atixietj. It slum Id he stressed 
much more than it is here that these 
hypotheses are meant to apply only 
to repeatable experimental work. 
Spontaneous paranormal cognition 
seems t 0 differ from the induced 
variety as profoundly as writing a 
poem differs from writing a depart- 
mental minute; and spontaneous 
psychokinesis as it appears in polter- 
geist outbreaks is associated not with 
slates of " evenly-poised attention " 
but with deep unhappiness, explosive 
misery. 

Mr. McCreery *s remarks on “ dis- 
sociated slates " nvay explain this 
contrast, but only by implication. 
Noting (he tension apparent in some 
sensitives before going into trance 
he suggests that ** in certain circum- 
stances *' (including the fear of failure 
or the idea that psi-mani testa lions 
are not socially acceptable) “ the 
attempt to produce (paranormal) 
phenomena is conflict -producing " ; 
and that the trance condition is a 
way of evading responsibility for 
them, as arc the habit of attributing 
them to a *“ spirit-control ", and the 
frequent complete forgetfulness of 


pa . s >’ d w h«uh 
w. kes to ordinary life. Th« 

in Hr? he c °"’P :ir « to tfcjtf 
m hysterical fugues, i n £ 

under unbearable strain,^; 

Uses ail memory of his 

h " » ,;,sl ,if * «nd exists 
person. 1 


.Hrrold Schecter : The New Face of Bin hi ha. Buddhism and Political 
Power in Southeast Asia. 298pp. Goliancz. £2 5s. 


Among Mr. McCreery, 
themes sire the effect on Etf 
tin! of die psychedelic drugs, o|. 
lanls. sedatives, drinks, food, b. 
ing techniques and high aka Ufa. 
subject with which he is mt 
tmuously concerned is tbit d 
electrical rhythms of the brain 
corded by the electro-era, 
graph. He is much more funk 
this than the general readn 
needs to have Dr. Grey Walttj, 
Living Brain at hand torreferui 
support his hypothesis that ■ 
rhythms will be found cominL 
during the production of cow 
ESP", Mr. McCreery compart, 
stale of mind he thinks nteway 
this activity with that aduned 
successful meditation, and p 
out that such • A>.. 
have been recorded by tto 
workers. The theory n l 
ating. but opens up yet 
unexplored terrain. Do M-t; 
who never produce alpha rtiyit 
they seem to be extroverts who 
in visual terms and make snap 
sions— never have extra a 
perceptions ? Do P-lypes, vdn 
in abstractions, who do not viv 
and who show a constant i 
rhythm, experience them const*: 
And so on. Mr. McCreery b* 
duced a most fruitful, liveh 
promising mode of psychical rs 


bid Marcel is usually categorised 

rtlktian existentialist - a name 
* barbarous - and 
fbhe rejects. He has evident 
with existentialism tf only 
2 of his constant return In 
Skm of what it really means 
Sua man. But his concern 
further, for, as a Christian, he 
» integrate experience and 
» find a point of reconciha- 
iKWeen man’s awareness of 
it and his relationship to 
md above all to that linal 
rwho is called God. 
tofk'Afaii, though presented 
contribution to the current 
[Jut-God " discussion, in fact 
jpics it and certainly transcends 
M, Marcel is indeed no defender 
the classical theodieies. He 
fves that “the God whose death 
j«he truthfully announced was 
god ot the Arislotelian-Thomistic 
liiion, god the prime mover But 
ns consequent discovery that he 
i problem for himself, his aware- 
of what his freedom means, con- 
i the undevialing Christian be- 
ilui Cod has created man free. 
M. Marcel the queslion of grace 
therefore fundamental: it is only 
the basis of it that Man can rise 
the affirmation of God. 

Hii book, which could be described 
in extended meditation on this 
rat-snd " meditation “ is not too 
iptiwxdlorM. Marcel's writings. 


free ns they arc from the systematic 
structures of most formal philosophy 
- has two parts. The first is an 
examination of what a true interroga- 
tion of oneself should lead to -the 
“ invocation", namely the final stage 
of liberation which is an act of humi- 
lity by which freedom itself is immo- 
lated before grace. The second part 
analyses the nature of human uneasi- 
ness and anxiety and finds the same 
conclusion verified— in the perspec- 
tive of the Gospel itself (the episode 
of the Pharisee and the publican 
is revealing here), in the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine (the fact 
of conversion is decisive fur M. 
M a reel’s a rgu meru l, in Pa sea I ( who i s 
a true precursor of the existentialists 
“ >o the extent that they see in anguish 
a privileged metaphysical category), 
in Kierkegaard. Nietzsche and 
Heidegger. Sartre and Gide provide 
linal examples not indeed of the con- 
clusion M. Marcel draws but of the 
reality of the uneasiness which for the 
believer is itself the pre-condition of 
his ascent to God. 

But uneasiness is not a good in 
itself: it is certainly not to be equated 
with anguish which is closed in in 
itself and impedes the movement of 
grace. Yet a positive uneasiness is 
compatible with joy: requires it 
indeed. It is the principle of self- 
transcendence “ a path which we have 
to ascend in order to attain to true 
peace **. 


HOLY HIGH-BROWS 


yPhjkan; The Christian Intellectual. 151pp. Collins. 


ALL IN THE ★ * ★ ★ ★ 


Milan has collected into one 
« papers and essays written 
i period of years and selected 


Schlcicrmnchcr's approach to the in- 
tellectual, but sceptical, elite of his 


Ellk: Howe : Crania's Children. The Strange World of the Astrologers. 259pp. William Kimber. £2 15s. Maurice Woodruff: W only. 192pp. Cassoll. 3ta. 


u ■wpose because of a general 
of thesis and cuhicci The 


Mr. Howe's lively and well doeti- 
.mettled study is concerned less with 
. : astrology itself than with those who 
. : ..practise its complex mu thematic o- 
i./iynibu.lic- techniques for knowledge, 
love, or money. 1 
' r He was Introduced to the subject in 
1943, when he supplied typefaces to 
' be . used by the Political Warfare 
J 'Executive m a' fake issue of a Ger-; 
. nian astro Ibgical magazine named 


ZenU. He thought no more about 
It until, some fifteen years after wards, 
he hoard it discussed, read Jung's 
astrological speculations and learnt 
bow to cast and interpret horoscopes 
for himself. In 1961, after he had 
achieved “good results”, his- pre- 
occupation with the -triple theme of 
this book emerged, and he begun to 
examine the reasons for the revival 
of infejrcst s< fn astrolrigy whjdli hud 


Foyles can supply Books 
gj: on every subject, including 

gg Literature, Music, Travel, 
g Philosophy, Art, Religion, 
Law, ■■ Education, ; ; Medicine, 

IsltliS if i&iy »»»tt ; erce, 

J; \ - 'Fpi is-ptqiltd ' , -• ' » ■ 
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fallen into abeyance since 1700 or 
so*, various aspects of its second 
spring In England. France. Germany 
and America ; and fhc detailed facts 
of its use in World War 11. 

The three themes fit rather uneasily 
together, but the general effect is 
fascinating because of the author's 
passionate ihterext in them all. He 
does not ntiike clear why the prac- 
tice of astrology declined so sharply 
after the Copornicnn blue-print of 
the -cosmos was adopted ; and per- 
haps indeed it is not so obvious as 
it seems. That the earth -was no 
longer seen as Che centre of the uni- 
verse, with sun. moon and stars pac- 
ing round it to the music of the 
spheres, must have played some part 
in transforming popular ideas on die 
subject, and If /e silence kernel de ces 
eipnees lit finis did not awe the gen- 
eral public as much as it did pascal 
it might have btan expected at' least 
16 destroy, any Cosy 1 anthropocentric 
options T>f (life star*. ini'. their courses. 
But no astrology came back,- puro- 
. chip! and ; persistepu to flourish in 
the space age when our universe is 
known lo be only one bf mn ny, thou- 
sands of fight-years apart, i . • 

■ ■ Mr . Ho we' notes that it never quite . 


. died out m. England, either • as, part 
Vdt ®e Hermetic' trad’d op. or as a. - 


; {Jseudb .Xciende. . V He. traces buck to ; • 
ttVe UOOs Ihe.wpfiearerice of; FnunoVs' 

; Moore's ,Kb.r SteUariiitt, predecessor i 
oif 0 JH -Moore's ■■ AiinaiiackyimHy&r- 
,\a detail- the • astrological weekly,:, 
moqthiy : ' aiid 1 yearly,- . ’publications 
whkji burfeebtied with the ' spread of : 
ahd writey ^ enter 1*1 tiirtgiy on 
'.tht-fise bLnewspupeir borpjeopes , 

: 4»hcb • tfie ■ \93Qs. 'He al$o skettfita ‘ 
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ninctccnih-ccnlury interest in magic 
there, but notes (hut the renewed cult 
in Germany “ hud 11 definite thcoso- 
phieal background “. wtis gathering 
momentum before 1914, und sprung 
up all over the place during Ihc 1920*. 
(One wonders whether it hud been 
forgotten ns completely as Mr. Howe 
believes ; he docs not touch on Aus- 
tria and Hungary, where it had been 
practised for centuries.) 1-lis lively 
account of its German development 
between the wars demonstrates the 
industry, the attention to deluil. the 
painstaking manufacture of abstract 
philosophical theories, ami the proli- 
feration or societies, officials and 
badges of intellectual respectability 
traditionally associated with that cul- 
ture pattern.. It also outlines the 
commercial and political interests in- 
volved, particularly the efforts of a 
great astrological publishing house in 
Leipzig to dominate the scene against 
the .opposition of earnest, learned, 
high-minded mystagogues. 

Against this background he set* the 
figure yf Karl-Ernst Krafft. a Swiss 
of German descent, with n sense of 
unappreciated genius, a violent 
aggressive ness ultimately; relcused in 
anti-Semitism, ■ an ; incredible work 
potential ancfa lruc scholarly inte- 
grity that led him (0 death cu roitfe 
for : JBucKejl l wakJ. He . : genuinely 
bejieved in the enigmatic prophecies 
ufNqst pfidaidiis f which wet'e expertly 
exploited fpr; ; pfopqgaadn .purposes 
by both. sides ! n l 939-431. His most 
interesting, project Was >to evaluate 
the tomhibn factors of ilibusahds of 
horoKqpes ,in stHlistical terms; his 
moM. successful prediction was of the 
attempt on HlllcrVlife ai Munich jn 
November, 1939. Mr. Howe has -fol- 
lowed lip and pieced- together the dues 
to. his. strange, lmrd,\rmddi.sh career 
wjib the- ingqnulty of a dozen detec- 
tives. His narrative spotlights many 
* ‘ ‘ Tries, in 

methd- 
s ;bodk 

luable Source of infor- 
to. -those- still, con- 
cel-ribd with P.W'.E., ! S.O.E., and the 

of 


ing. interesting and somdiff^ 
bearably painful accuuoj .« 
mother, a well-knoivn W6' 
whose talent he has inhenw- 
the raw material 0 / psyclifcainr 
from the naturalist's pofot-d 
unprtK'essed, mlxed-up, 
embarrassing. Alice jh™ 6 
eldest of a large. respectaW 
tinguished village fninily* 
able for her bcauiy and5»*J 
nn intense, restless vlU*^ 
forced her to leave bop *■ 
enabled her lo support 
of dressmaking hersninK^. 
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ot thesis and subject. The 
at contents, however, suggests 
’ staler coherence of theme 
wtehnllated by a continuous 
! of the book. Its purported 
u.to discuss the position of the 
Wnielltciual la relation to 
community as a 
'.h tM humanist arts and 
' -The opening section on 


own time promises a study of great 
interest. Now, as then, the Christian 
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intellectual is no longer in the fore- 
front of the advance of humanist 
knowledge as he was at the lime of 
the Reformation; it is easy for 
humanist scholars to despise or ig- 
nore the student of religion and to 
suspect him of having less rigorous 
standards of impartiality than his un- 
believing colleagues. "Even from 
within the Christian Church itself 
the Christian intellectual is often 
under fire ; apart from (lie natural 
dislike of an. intellectual elite of free 
thinkers, apologetics arc viewed with 
distrust both by the simple believer 
and by Ihc ecclesiastical machine. 

From this promising beginning Dr. 
Pelikun plunges into n discussion of 
Luther’s theology of creation and his 
doctrine of man which seems inercas- 
Ingly remote from the book’s open- 
ing ihcnic. As .separate essays in 
Reformation thought these chapters 
are of interest, but not even the edi- 
torial links inserted to relate them 
to Ihc book as a whole can dispel a 
sense of discontinuity and bittiness. 
It is illuminating to be shown bow 
Luther’s logical clarity led him to 
adumbrate those questions which lay 
at the heart of the great anthropolo- 
gical controversy in the nineteenth 
century which finally drove a wedge 
between Christian and humanist in- 
tellectuals; but the theme Is not pur- 
sued and the subsequent discussions 
of Luther's theology seem increas- 
ingly remote., *. - 

A final section’ contains observa- 
tions about >the. place of theology jn 
an open university, the need for a 
humanist education and .the prob : 

lehts of maintaining intefiwitiral stan- 
dards in the training of the ministry. 
It' serves' to return the reader’s 
thoughts to the theme of the opening 
chapters, where, he arrives with, the 
feeling (hat he has read notes, for 
three good books, hot matter for one. 


Mr. ScheL-hicr, as the publisher's 
blurb tell* us, "has had six years of 
first-hand experience in Asian coun- 
tries" as a special correspondent of 
Time magazine. “This is a jouena- 
lisi's book '', ns he himself rightly tells 
us. It is valuable as an up-to-date 
“ situation report" of the political 
.situation in South-east Asia, but 
much more valuable in what it re- 
veals of the average American’s in- 
ability to understand conn tries as dif- 
ferent from his own as are those 
south-eastern Asian countries of 
which he writes. His mentality might 
perhaps be called a C.l.A. mentality 
in that he is not really interested in 
Buddhist values at all but 
rather exasperated that these 
values which are. not of this 
world and not concerned with thu 
political situation here and now, 
should prove a broken reed in the 
grand American design of building 
up genuinely '* national'’ fronts 
against international Communism. 
Mr. Schechter probably tries lo be 
impartial but it is an impartiality 
which leaves no room for any 
assumptions other than those of the 
frank materialism of the American 
Establishment. Nearly half the book 
is about Vietnam aDd the author 
makes no bones about the role the 
C.l.A. plays there and in other South- 
east Asian countries. He is aston- 
ished at what he considers lo be the 
deviousness of Thich Tri Quang 
“who talks in riddles and half- 
answers", After six years in Asia 
he really should have got used to 
(his: the Buddhists would call it 
“skill in means”. 

Of the world religions Buddhism 
is perhaps the most other-worldly; 
hence the American hopes that a 
genuine national Buddhist force com- 
muted neither lo the ex-colonial 
powers nor to Communism would 
arise under the leadership of the 
monks were foredoomed to failure. 
And so they are bound to play with 
the Catholics in Vietnam as the 
French had done before them. They 
may not like them but they have uo 
n I tern a live. Sometimes Mr. Schechter 
is disarmingly and alarmingly frank 
as only Americans can be. He tells 


us that President Johnson "publicly 
called Diem ‘the Churchill of the 
decade ’ who would ‘ light. Commu- 
nism in the streets and alleys and 
when his hands are torn he will fight 
it with his feet ’ ". In private he said, 

“ Don't icll me about that son 
of a hitch. He’s our son of 
a hitch ". Is it, then, really 
perverse to talk about “neo- 
colonialism" or " dollar diplo- 
macy " 7 And how can a man of 
Mr. Schechler's intelligence be sur- 
prised that “ the Vietnamese is not 
outraged over corruption ” when it 
is an open secret that the massive 
bribery of prominent political figures 
is part and parcel of the function 
of the C.l.A. 7 Indeed it is the 
greatest indictment of American 
policy in the whole of Asia that it 
has made corruption more corrupt, 
and it is the relative freedom from 
corruption that has characterized 
Asia's ContmunisL parties which has 
so grcally contributed to their 
strength. The C'hiang Kni-shck 
experience apparently has not taught 
them a lesson. 

Mr. Schechter's faith in the possi- 
bilities of Generals Ky and Thieti 
seem a little optimistic, and the fol- 
lowing sentence speaks volumes: 

Even Ky who served under the French 
as a pilot, dissociates himseH from the 
French and particularly from President 
de Gaulle's suggestion for the with- 
drawal ot American troops. In con- 
trast, the monks represented to the 
American Embassy and the State De- 
partment & foreign unpredictable, un- 
educated and xenophobic element. 

If ihis is not colonialism it would 
be interesting to know what is. 

Mr. Schechter further. takes pride 
in the fact that the constituent assem- 
bly is a representative group of Viet- 
namese, including teachers, business- 
men, civil servants, lawyers, physi- 
cians, and ** respected elder people ”, 
No wonder the Government calls it- 
self a Directoire. • It will be lucky 
if it lasts as long as the original ver- 
sion. A bourgeois content and r 
fondness for coup d’dtats charac- 
terized the original Directoire. The 
Vietnamese version has faithfully 
followed it in ihis. The Directoire 
lasted four years. 
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SILENCE 

Lectures and Writings 

by John Cage 


Includes: Autobiographical fragments 
as Zen koan— blank pages as ‘white 
paintings' of the mind— anecdotes of 
Schbnberg and Suzuki— celebrations 
ot Salle, Varese, Rauschenberg, private 
friends, mushrooms— and words and 
spaces on composition by hexagram, coin* 
tossing, paper lly apecis— composition 
for prepared piano, magnetic tape, 
Happentngs-Slience hoard as the 
131h tone-music as spaco-llme 
transformation— the Indeterminacy of 
modem aclence-tho one-ln-all In 
order-ln-chaos. ", . , Perhaps more than 
any olhar living composer, Cage bold* 
up an auditory mirror of the sound 
of muBic around us. He has a validity 
that both disturbs and Indicia.* 1 
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SEARCH FOR 
THE REAL- 

and other essays 

byHans Hofmann 
edited by Sara T. Weeks and 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. 


For the fate Hans Hofmann, painter 
and teacher, the realization ol “an 
Internal order existing between 
objects, rather than I the stressing of] 
thalr separate Identities" was the key 
to the search for meaning amid the 
complexities of human experience. 
Hofmann's work, therefore. Is 
“essentially a subjective' visualized on 
of Ioicsb which era Intuitively sensed 
beneath the surface appearance of . 
nature.” Theae oapsulated excerpts 
from Hofmann's teachings Illuminate 
the relation of art to culture, painting 
<0 sculpture, and the technical factors 
of medium la one another and to the 
artist’s Intention. Numerous photo- 
graphs. and color notea, 
supplement the text. • IB/— 


THE END OF TIME 


Eiinst Benz : Evolution and Christian Hope. Man’s concept of the 
future from the early Fathers to Teilhard de Chardin. Translated 


from the German by Hein 2 G. Frank. 270pp. Oollancz. 35s. 


It fe a relief to be assured by the Pro- 
fessor of Church and Dogmatic His- 
tory nt Marburg that Ihe process of 
demythologizing is now drawing to 
an end, partly because there is not 
much more to be gained . from 
“ worrying ibis dry bone ” and partly 
because of a change, of emphasis 
forced upon students of theology by 
the momentous changes in anthro- 
pology and cosmology. One . of the 
symbols of ihis change is the influ- 
ence of Teilhard de Chardin, and 
Professor Benz, while fully conced- 
ing his merits, is more anxious tp set 
him in perspective as the .latest m a 
long line of-e volutionary theologians,: 
" There is not ”, he says, " a single' 
idea of Teilhard’s which had' not 
already been raised in the theolqgj- 
cal discussions at the turn of the cen-, 

t u ry-“ ■*. . 


(0 have broken with the radical dual- 
ism of Indiau thinking". He starts 
much earlier , with the expectation of 
the end of tjme in the early Church 
and the gradual realization thru tile 
Kingdom conietb not with observa- 
tion. He. will-: not secure universal 
agreement in ascribing to St. Augus- 
. tine ihe. authorship- of the doctrine 
that priestly ordination is a sacra- 
ment. Tri impressing upon bis readers 
that the Anglo-Saxon theological tra- 
dition cover/i |Wq sides pf the 1 . Atlan- 
tic he makds a 'good' point. It is not ' 
quite dear whether the author of .the 
. translator is to be bja tried for describ- 
ing the British Association as' the Bri- 
tish Society, but Professor Benz has 
clearly derived his knowledge of: the 
"memorable sermon " of I860 from 
secondary sources. ,. \ 


AND 

RECENTLY 

PUBLISHED... 


ON 

MODERNISM: 

Thq Progpacts 
for Literature 
and Freedom 
by Loula Kampf 


True, but the new lariguaw used 
■ by Teilhird and the new- Way 'j of 


looking at those Ideas in the light of 
contemporary, science; justify Jhe 
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. Bishop Westcott and the Miners 
(39pp. .Cambridge University Press. 
5s.) is the text at as t years Bishop 
Westcott memorial lecture at Cam 
bridge, given by Geoffrey B f st - 
■ (Heme: is that of the bishops efforts 
i«« hotter relations be- 


conicmpui *> 7 . 

position he has won. It hi W 
patriotism as much as learning that 
makes Professor Benz find so [ piany 

German predecessors-— he ■ » on . 
stronger ground : in citing Drum- 
mond’s Natural Uw In the SpirUnai 
World— and a little alprnung that he 
can approvingly quote Robert Jung* 
as saying, “.'atomic scientists who 
remained In Germany prevented ihe 
development of a German Atomic 
fiomb . in the service of Hitler . *; , 

■ : Ajnong other 1 evolutionary, theolo- 
gians. Prpfwsor Beriz gives jyspfccial 
1 . ruanannnl:«0frii>rn 


Lpths Cqgnet : Newman ou la 
■recherche de, la viritd. 3l8pp- 
1 Paris : Descldo Brouwer. 220 
Belgian Frs. 


Professor Coghet disclaims any in- 
tention of providing yiBt ajadther bio- 
graphy' of John Henry Newman, but 


loula Kampf, Associate Profeasor of 
KumenUlee at the Massachusetts ' 
Institute of Technology, draws upon 
l&Ui century rail one list and empiricist 
thought to ctidraotprUe tyre tenor ot 
modem llntes, exploring the question, 
"What elements. lit the paat made . ■ 

: possible tpo present dive rally of 
artistic qlyiaa, and the. corresponding 
cUverafty Of the'roios played hy artlsta 
and Irnsiledtuais?" Bernini, Beckett, - •' 
Hume, Rod sees ui Gibbon, Rembrandt, '. 
- and Prouat^re dlacuasatii aa well aa 
Marx, Preudr Descartes, and such - 
confsfhpbrertea as Robbe- Grill at, 
v Ports Lessing, deck Gelber. . B0/— . 


fals book — comprisirig lectil/es, .given 
at the Instiiut Catholique in Paris in 






1965:66— prhvldes a sensitive and in- 
1 formed commentary on many aspects 
of Newman's life and. tfi'caighL It 
igi based ^ bq, .an cyidenffy close ac- 
' quajrtiaQcc .^iUt the: vpiumin oui N ew- 
i'iMh paper^j and its usefulness is 
^enhjmced by an excellent bibljo- 

'igrnphy.i-"'!: ;• 
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LcttOS tO the EdltOV (continue#) 


BEERBOHM ON TROLLOPE 


Sir,- Among i lie H. A. |„ Fisher 
pjpeis 1 .■ i i he KnJIciim l.ihr.iry is a. 
n>i'M ill Iciest iny i tf | i,. r | rnm B cer . 

* com men liny m length on 
Amhony 'I rullnpe. Tbnuyli Beerbohin's 
lomnicv, lor Tiollopc js well known, 
his only published p:iss;ige is rt single 
ptitse on Orit-y Euan in the essay ** Ser- 
vant's” WUuJ Even No if, 1920). Lord 
D.iviif C ecil’s recoil i biography of Beer- 
bo lim includes only three short and very 
general comments (pages 321. 365, 4#5l. 

Beerhuhm's letter was prompted by 
I he publication of Fisher's paper on 
"1 he Political Novel " iCortihUI Aloga- 
Tint’. January. I92X, pages 25-3H; not 
republished, I believe). Though Fisher 
deals principally with Disraeli's novels, 
about sis paragraphs give generous 
praise to Trollope. 

The t cm of i lie letter follows: 

Villino Chiaro, Uapailo 
January 14, IU2S 

Dear Mr. Fisher, 

l did once have the honour of meet- 
ing you. It was only fur <i Few moments, 
Riicl many years ago ; but it whs under the 
auspices nf a man whom I know that 
you like. Will Rolhenstein, and thus I 
feel my sell - free to write and nfTcr to you 
my very grateful thanks for what you 
have said about the political novels of 
Anthony Trollope. Hitherto the one and 


only authoritative notice of tlietn known 
lu me had been Henry James's in “ Par- 
tial Portraits And against the nutli - 
onty of that notice my breast rebelled 
holly when, some twelve years ago, I read 
the lovely trilogy itself-*. I marvelled that 
H. J., whose critical sense was so keen, 
and whose posver of detaching himself 
front his own prejudices, whenever he set 
out to estimate the work of good writers, 
was so salient and admirable, could have 
allowed himself to indulge in nonsense 
ahum “ the dull, impersonal rumble of 
the mill -wheel”. H. J. knew and cared 
nothing about English politics. But 
neither did in- know or care anything 
a bou i the Church of England. Why 
should he have perceived the reality uiul 
beauty of Bardies ter according to St. 
Anthony, and not those of St. Stephen’s 
equally V I gave the problem up, with 
much irritation against H. J. and indigna- 
tion in behalf of A. T. But now nil's 
well. Eh ft ii vint H. A. I . F.. a tier all 
these years, and the rigid canon has 
been promulgated and established. 

A. T. is being " extensively " repub- 
lished nowadays. I expect that “ Plan ly 
Pul " and his circle will now, by means 
of you, come within lltc rubric of what 
publishers think marketable. I don't 
possess the books—- and I’ve no memory 
for names. I wish you had itunied a 
few marc of the well -remembered per- 


sonages. “The Duke of Omnium" is 
a name that one would fain suppress 
and forget. And ” Cialheruni Castle" 
— what dismal raced uumicss ! And yet 
how little such awful lapses matter il 
the novelist is a good and great one ! 
How instantly the illusion of reality 
returns to the reader after he bus felt 
that the whole show has been given 
nwuy beyond redemption ! Genius is 
that which can alford to bedevil itself 
without the slightest injury. (See Shake- 
speare and others, pawim.l But where 
was I in this rambling screed ? I wus 
going to say that l wished you 
had paid a tribute to the old 
Duke- -who. tlnmgli he is only slightly 
done— only a bust or isayi u bjs-rclicl 
— is to me as real ns the PhidiaiM'ull- 
ien-glh Planty-Pal. And I was going to 
say that I wished you had named P.P.\ 
worldly young secretary- a perfect 
sketch - Regie Barrington, perhaps, the 
name was. And the two wirepullers — 
who seemed to me so much move 
soberly "convincing" than Taper and 
Tadpole. And the arriviste politician 
who was so deservedly murdered in 
Lanvdownc Passage, on his svny home 
from die Cosmopolitan Club. Talking 
of topography : you know of course 
which of those three little tiny stuccoed 
and hanging-balconied houses in 
northern Park Lane was Mrs. Max 


Before lunch 


next Saturday, 
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ou could 
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Clocsler's ontsitk- which the small 
brown biolieham of the old Duke was 
so often seen standing. It 
middle one. 

Have you ever read " Mil 
Diamond'".' / dunk that in some 
ways ii was the scry hot of all out 
beloved’s novels. Hut nobody sec ills 
to know it. Possibly you don't. 1 lie 
story i% much more ol a >t,n\ than 
one linds in (lie other hooks. It is close- 
knit and eseiling. And I i//ie l-.tisiace 
seems to me veiy worthy in walk arm- 
in-arm with Becky Sharp. Indeed. I’m 
not sure that she can't give Becky points 
in siihllely of delineation h> the novelist. 
For si ic is imi ily a fool, and her ud- 

vcniiircsssliipncss ol you will excuse 

I lie word! is thereby the more haunting 
and amusing. I Anil the hook ends with 
an epilogue in which there is a sort 
ol formal grace and irony something 
rather Mn/urliaii oi Wat tea lie sq ne -- 
quite un-Trollopiaii. I.aily (ilencora 
and mu other friends are the epilo- 
guisis.i | gave my copy of the book 
atvuy yea is ago. Otherwise I would 
give myself llic pleasure ol sending il 
to you on the chance that il were un- 
known to you. 

Willi many apologies lor all this 
gabble — which is, however, a .symptom 
of genuine gratitude- I am sincerely 
you n. 

MAX BEERBOHM. 

PS. — When you speak of Disraeli’s 
“fastidious prose" I start violently, 1 
turn pale, I rise from my scat, and I say, 
with all submission. “ Then may a tro- 
pical jungle be culled fastidious." 

PPS. — Well, yes, of course, there are 
very many pcrLcct sentences there, and 
even some perfect passages. But oh, 
the sentences nnd passages that over- 
olinib them all around ! (Hi, (lie rot 
and rigmurolc which arc always, as one 
knows, those of u man of genius, anti 
of a man “ born in a library ,f , and yet 
might more appropriately have been 
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Trollope. James c^|K 


ucss in reminding his icrinfaF* 
novels were, after all, only 


JP.IIM.. And James abn*fr o3 * & r <u 

^c M’licnl nmeK; they are. preliminary turning over of the 


Hill's 


' distinctly dull, and TA”SfdT«w of Mr. Adrian 
!“tboen able to read them " 0Q art— there are Iwenty-lhree 


The World's Classics edition iK'jS 0 -, — 7 ' . . , ' 
in the .series Can You F*fit B m 00 Iclcvislon. 


California. 


ALMANACH DE GOETHE 


as 


the “ Colour 


has become inevit- 


^ be disputed. 

letter, a typed H 

in the Bcerbol,m P LlLt!rf^&S iQlroductian,. will a line 
College. drawings. A number 

James’s «■ Anthony TtfjES fcrty^ight colour plates are 
first uppeared in C«wt a ®Zlikeso vivid as they should 

**tteTr ( ®r*e sombre 


canvases of the 


//on 1 to Paint in 
94pp. Pan Books. 
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rile Art of Fiction invariably a pleasure. In 

/ orrriHrA. Jumcs repcab thectoq J;, ; «t,^ he again provides his 

a " d ,ht lhir,y - ,wo 

iZ4 n h:,d% b .t"; n f^XS“ toMnn ~ mono ‘ 

for the New York Netm fa 

Trollope's novels: Mia - 

(July 13, 1865); Can YoiFiyufo Ished air of ease about them that 
(September 28, l fall; Hr tft. ke beginner will find is not acquired 
Estate (January 4, 1866); vti Iki Knight. The author makes no 
Trcssel (June J 8, 1868). KClioii of other water-colour prac- 

( 4 ) Fisher refers to ftpSun’i potv fjonert of the past, but describes his 
cal novels as a irilw<iAta|K; r * n techniques and experiences. He 

rl'JtiAs 3 FJ'ti b , !? f,A ion il with the clarity and convic- 

(1874), and The Prime Wto[h$T, u . giM h j s “Sketch Club " un 


(1864-65). The Eustace Dkimk W—,, „ „ ... 

and The Dukes Children (Ufa IW HAROLD. Veilienses 1750- 
•B. R. MoELDERK'l Iw 158pp. Thomas Yoseloff. 
Department of English, Uniwr.I Dntnfaletf by W. H. Allen. £6 6.x. 
Southern California, Loi years as a pioneer col- 


lator of tft«e objects, the author de- 
'toibeuvery specimen he has encoun- 


IMin Europe and America, and 
■Jirtialfs most of them. His search 


Sir,- -In his Goethe. A C'riihul intro - 
ductlan. reviewed in your issue uf .Sep- 
tember 28, Ronuld Gray quotes a short 
parsugc of miuu on Cioclhc tmd takes 
me severely to task for it, churning me 
with an “abdication from criticism” 
and more of the Mime. He doos this, 
apparently, on the assumption that I 
was generalizing about Goethe as n 
whole, whereas I was dealing with a 
limited topic -namely, his ability to 
range beyond what we might 
expect to be the boundaries of 
his province. I had been dis- 
cussing this briefly with reference to 
such things as the celestial close of E tut si 
and the end of the WaMverwunthsvhab 
ten. The question he raises of success and 
failure, perfection and imperfection, in 
Goethe iis a whole was not in my mind 
at the time of writing, tuVr is it involved 
in the argument! There Is nothing liefe 
to discuss. Mr. Gray lms simply misread 
me. The reference for the passage quo- 
ted, which he fails to supply. Is page 
270 or, for (he needed context, pages 
268-70 of m> Study of ton' the. 

BARKER FAIRI-EY. 

University College, Toronto. 


appears condescendingly to ii* 
cloak of irresponsible allusiei r 


IIUHI. HI IllsSpUams 

order to avoid having to iihUW 
or even acknowledge, for lne ‘1 
reader" to whom the Wot 
assertions or insinuations wnuar* 1 
readily assumes they will MlV 


5ub«ne|tceplionaHy thorough, and 
“It tat includes both delights 
wi Chelsea, Nymphenburg nnd 
and some ot the strangest 
excesses of the nineteenth 
. A well produced and, with- 
useful book. 


fcy fcad Memoirs 


TRADEMARKS 

Sir, -The review- of 3 x wjj 
In your issue of August u ®® 


111 yum italic %•« , 

ns fascinating “ Die litsWJjg® 


ns lascinuiiiig j , :* 

languugc coming from • * 
service. c/7fcfc’«TM^2J 


V Our reviewer writes : — Although 
Professor Barker Fairley docs not 
refer to my own use . of Dr. 0 ray's 
challenging censure O' abdication of 
criticism"), J had fully sympa- 
thized with him In reading that passage, 
and I hope my review mude it clear that 
1 was not commuting the same In till 
in deliberately attaching the same 
stigma to the new book, in the context 
of which Dr. Gray seemed to be tempt- 
ing providence by such an accusation. 

Had snace permuted, I should indeed 
have liked to cite this &9 yet another - . - 

example of the way in which the author Amsterdam 


May I uxk in which respectwj 
(pronounce : buksmwfoa ; 
of hybrid language 7 
for books and wefty P ulc ? 

- well, week indeed. 

.Some weken (weeks) W* 
review of two German 
I read that in the Lo« i Jouj® 
usual word for cncyclope 
(this should IWwJaSti 
according lo 

nnd Vail Dales 
tier Nnterlanfse 
amazed nrtd immcdialty ^^ 


'fa Roger V. Sailors in Cages. 

Macdonald, 35s. 
wltdasa naval ralingin 1941 
^rd spent the next few yeurs 
'Wftttof the Germans. This 
°t hi i experiences Is, for the 
the all-too-fam! liar record 
degradation and resilience. 
Unremarkable, however, in 
for a .searing account 
.^■fc-war aUkoq,,)A»u5 > rciilly 


Mi 


Dutch bibliography. In the Dt 

lished since m ■ b'nS? there 

lo - BOO<l fi 

pedkin nod one W to " 


I may seem n r-,. arR 

tutchy— touchy, of.**,*, 


... ^ 
5»*« 



tuichy— loucoy, v when ’ bcim 
sows (somelimW) doet v^Hah), &r he hn« 

druppcl (drop) deiM bgob#* for Characrer ^nH Sj 
over open (overflow, » fcles^ -ftod recc 

'JT ov -"SW-ind ttusifs. 


hybrid again"/- 

Em. Quertdo', U1S««"> 




LLOYD GEORGE ; 

; ■. i • . • • '■ ' 

.Sirr— My attention has been drawn to 

U . ..,..11... _t \ / - T VI, In ika 


»■ ^ Drop of l/intself. 
Tlulchinson. 30s. 

of Mr, Wood's Rabe-. 
. •reminiscences (nd ventures 
‘ appropriate word) 
M manhood in his 
As In the two 
it/PPle, in the Deep 
are 

i'iSi'S?" 10 B°od fish- 
ofomZ ,? nklns and a sprink- 

faSSBj* jjf''. Wood is easily 

uh, n Whan heinn .hum*. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


n history of Embryology before his 
lime. They weie terminated by 
slightly reduced reproductions of the 
original texts and a number of notes, 
some lengthy. As a whole the book 
was delightful, but, if one wished to 
compare the translation with the 
original or make full use of the notes, 
two copies were better than one. This 
edition is virtually a facsimile of the 
lirst. Il has retained ail the qualities 
that endeared il lo so many, and 
having been divided into two 
volumes, is much easier to use. 


J The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent re Weir] 


benefactor* such as 6he merchant translation on the facing page, which latest o fie ring. Great Notional Porks. 
henry too Icy, the records of whose may be very convenient for the strong- This book is also beautifully illus- 


Fotmdaiion may be read in the first 
section ; but the town itself also took 
a hand by the establishment of 
Christ's Hospital, some of the records 
ol which for the later sixteenth cen- 
Uiry also appear here. The volume, 
the work of the senior lecturer in 
history at Portsmouth College of 
Education, includes also 


willed student, but will prove an irres- 
istible temptation for the weak-willed 
one. There is a useful introduction 
dealing with the art of translation, 
and at the bottom of ail the passages 
there are sensible suggestions about 
ways of tackling a dilliciilt construc- 
tion or word. The author also claims 
that this book might be of use lo 


. . . -—i "Bister « u. 

ot Ipswich poor for the years 1569-83, German students of English, 
and some documents to illustrate the 
methods of outdoor relief. 


History 

Documents of the First International. 
Vol. IV : The General Connell of 
the First International, IS70-IS7I, 
6 1 7pp. Lawrence and Wishart. 21s, 
This volume carries on the publica- 
tion in English of the documents of 
the First International. It is mainly 
devoted to the minutes of the 
General Council for 1870 and 1871 
(which were, of course, originally kept 
in English). The period was the vital 
one or the Franoo-Prussian War, the 
Paris Commune and the beginning of 
the quarrel with Bakunin, which was 
to come to a head at the Hague Con- 
gress of 1872. Though the style of 
the minutes is fiat, and much of the 
detail is trivial, these are vital docu- 
ments for the History of the Interna- 
tional and for Marx’s relations with 
the labour movement. The editing is 
meticulous. A few notes seem un- 
necessary for the specialist reader, 
who alone is likely to use these 
volumes, but many of them contain 
valuable and not easily accessible in- 
formation. 


Humour 

Campbell. Pai H ire. A 
205pp. 


Bunch of 
Anthony 


New Roses. 

Blond. 25s. 

Derided by his doctor, chivvied at 


Literature and Literary Criticism 

Moody, H. L. B. Selected Readings in 
Enulish Literature and Thought. 
260pp. Longmans. 15s. 

Mr. Moody’s anthology places poems 
and pieces of prose fiction alongside 


t rated, but contains more solid infor- 
mation. Like Nature's Paradise, it is 
a delight to the eye but it has the addi- 
tional quality of being a valuable ref- 
erence work, setting out as it does the 
basic details of all the world's major 
national parks. Collecting his infor- 
mation carefully from many sources, 
Mr. Carrington has compiled a 
wealth of useful information concern- 
ing the areas covered, the sprcinl iciir- 
ist facilities available and the most 
striking animal specie* that can bo 
seen in each case. 


the airport, dragged from his deck- P- Wa 8 es from speculative works by 


chair to repair the cistern, Mr. Camp- 
bell lives a life of quiet desperation. 
When he is not himself embroiled 
with gremlins he sits aghast at whnt 
happens to others. This new collec- 
tion of his experiences, reprinted 


writers such as Newman and T. S. 
Eliot. The intention is to provide 
not a systematic guide to English Liter- 
ature, but a choice of passages 
that will serve as an introduction to 
the general tone of English writing. 


Reference Books 

Enquire Within Upon Everything. 

444pp. Herbert Jenkins. 18s.' 

The title page proudly proclaims 
“ 123rd new, completely revised edi- 
tion " and the colourful jacket asserts, 
with little fear of contradiction, “ The 
Most Famous Book of Domestic Ref- 
erence in the World ”, The range of 
coverage is remarkable (anaemia, 
anagrams, angling — not to mention 


from the Sunday Times, leaves the v r M 0 ^ l- “vt ‘ l ° men,Jon 

reader as usual shakinc with launh- ,L r 100 ^ s concern stne nnei lire knock-knees) and the common sense 
rl Xn £ w. ? r h,s .subject rather than .U ehang- is unfailing. . The experts have been 


ter while poor Mr. Campbell is left 
just shaking his head. 


Donaldson. Gordon. Scott Mi Klims. 

224pp. 36 plates. Batsford. 35s. 
Scottish kings before James I and 
VI are shadowy figures for most Eng- 
lish readers. Professor Donaldson 
contrives to show the earlier Jameses 
in the round, as men with strongly 
contrasted characters. The anglo- 
phile Janies 111. whom he suspects 
of being bored with the business of • 
government, fascinates him as an 
enigma, a man perhaps ahead of his 
lime. In Queen Mary he discerns 
the potentiality of « happy and suc- 
cessful ruler if her heart had not 
ruled her head. And James VI here 
appears in the, to English eyes, unr 
accustomed role of n spectacularly 
successful king who established the 
Crown’6 supremacy and a new re- 
spect for low and order. The causes 
of the former weakness of the Scot- 
tish kings are clearly brought out in 
a chapter sandwiched between those 
on the enrlicr dynasties ami those on 
the Stuart*: a succession of minori- 
ties and the independent spirit of loo- 
powerful nobles were I he bugbears' 
of royal government. "Ilie author is 
Professor of Scottish History and 
PtttaeoBrnphy at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, a lid this is a professional’# his- 
tory, but these regal ehuraclcr- 
st tulles arc made attractive also lo 
the layman. 


Crampton, Bernie (Compiler). Some 
of My Best Friends. 1 1 2pp. Thomas 
Yoseloff. Distributed by W. H. 
Allen. 35s. 

From United States pet journals, 
popular magazines and periodicals 
Mrs. Crampton has assembled more 
than 200 funny drawings about birds 
and beasts. ‘The humour arises lar- 
gely from the way their behaviour 
runs parallel to that of the human 
species. A hen receives congratula- 
tions on laying her first egg: kan- 
garoos warn each other against pick- 
pockets : a moose bemoans his laryn- 
gitis during the mating season, and a 
raven, quizzed by other birds, answers 
only " Nevermore I " It is a refresh- 
ingly unusual collection of cartoons. 


ing outward show. The book is in- 
tended in the main for use in general 
studies courses, and the questions on 
each piece are set by the editor lo 
bring in the contextual implications, 
in a social and intellectual sense, 
rather than the technical concerns of 
pure criticism. Personal tastes will 
frequently conflict with those of the 
editor in such volumes as these, but 
Mr. Moody’s choices have been intel- 
ligently made for his purposes, and 
the book is attractively produced, one 
or two minor misprints apart. 


rounded up hi force: Mr. Roy Hay 
writes on gardening, and Professor 
H. G. Dent on education. The ails 
are allotted no more than three pages, 
but the list of famous artists bus now 
been brought up as far as Matisse 
(1869-1964). 


Natural History 

Bartlett, Jen and Des. Nature's 
Paradise. 360pp. Collins. £5 5s. 

Carrinoton, Richard. Great 
National Parks. 240pp. Weidcn- 
fcld and Nicolson, £5 5s. until 


March 31, 1968. 

Holland, Vyvyan. An Explosion of jhe trend for books on animal wild- 
Hmericks. With Explanatory |jf c ant j protection continues. They 


Sprod. 107pp. 


Nh r' 


when ’being shame- 
a sharp 
recounts his 
a °4 gu?to. 


Gouqh. J. W. The Mines of Mendln. 
281pp. Newton Abbott: David 
and Charles. £2 2«. 

Dr, Gough adds a new preface and 
has made some revisions to this 
second edition of his history of lend 
mining in the Mendips from the 
Romans to the moderns, which inclu- 
des a valuable chapter on Ihe ancient 
laws nnd customs of the Mendip 
miners. 


‘ Oppo,u, ‘ 
*Ktd A Lx&fed and Expert” 
Antony Preface by 

||t :®&SSilS 

W«ic u - 

52!ff- ¥a % n - d c*rib- 

m a tifoH ^ r gives 

*fa la Ffif - C0urRQS and 

the usual 
P?, D k is itigeni- 
cas^tfeference. 


the excellent review, of Vol, XV in the 
First Series of Documents on British 


and- that ,1s 

J anuary, Vol ! ‘Xv 1 „ 

the date at'whkh Y 0 ^ 


Foreign Policy ; 7 97 9- 1939, which ap- 


peared in your Issue of September 14. 
As the editor principally responsible for 
this volume I ata grateful for such an 


the date ar'v^ : ^ 

Series of rft* 

Corpus Christi COlieP*' 


appreciative notice; l would, however, 
!- like to, remove ,one small misappre- 
hension. Your reviewer stHtes that 
“cross-references ' are : glvfen . .■ . but' 
not to German and Italian official docu- 
ments. Historians will note these 11ml- 
'ittlioQS*. ■ References are, in fact, made 

r-I at n it/ . J 


GEORGE 
Sir, -We 


in four places (pp. 218, 223, 316, and 
to tne German White Book relat-' 


324) 


Sir.— we ha VB . *£!w in i 
pleased W read 
of Scpt0mber 21 

oi George Crebbe.W 

the record, 


for 


While 

friends in Mclhaej. 


out trial 


|,ing to the London Conference of March j. fr*f 
1921.1. As for Italian documents, we E ol °‘. 

■ Would- flladly ha ve given refe rences to Certificate [she ^ by CM“£ 
< Uie Document!. ; dtpfatmiici itallanl J ®JJrg .JJiilj Ltd< 

■whefe appropriate. , . $o.fa.r as I ora (EdycaUpnay 

' nn*n m L J ' v. i i 



lottM 

m.** 


tit^ reai ^of 

BSa*'.?/, Aqua- 
-edited 
^WLMann. Vol. I, 
. Cornel! 


Vale, Edmund. The Mall Coach Men 
of the Late Eighteenth Century. 
300pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. 45s. 

First published in I960 but for. long, 
out of print this is a delightful aud 
scholarly tribute lo Thomas .Hasker.- 
The theatrical (in more than one, 
sense) John Palmer may have been, 
the architect of the muil coach system- 
but after Palmer fell, from -grace it 
Was Hasker who macie .it tne pride, 
of its time for reliability and effi- 
ciency. Mr. Vale's selection of. 

Hasker’s correspondence, paints an 
intriguing portrait of Hasker;. It also 
strikingly reflects England and ihe! 
different levels of English society In 
the late eighteenth century, 


Drawings by 

Cassell. 2Js. 

A good few years ago there were in 
circulation a number of typewritten 
copies of nn anthology of highly 
ltd respectable limericks which was 
reputed, on what seemed good autho- 
rity, to have been collected by 
the late Norman Douglas. Some 
of them were brilliant and all, 
at that date, unprintable. Mr. 
Vyvyan Holland's selection (as here 
presented) of a century of very 
tepidly risky works of the same 
species is a Mid exposition of the 
truth that half Ihe hog is worse than 
no bacon. He hns gone, no doubt, 
as near to the knuckle as is cunson- 
ant with the propriety necessary in 
nn inexpensive Christmas laugh- 
book, and has done his level best 
to make up for the more classical of 
the missing effusions by providing a 
strenuously facetious commentary 
upon each of the items. The point 
is further rammed home by the 
tremendously ha-ha ! drawings by 
Mr. Sprod which garnish every page. 

There are, of course, one or two 
old friends here in bowdlerized garb, 
such as the celebrated Old King of 
Siam; likewise a handful of new 
and unfamiliar offerings sUch as the 
following from the pen of Mr. Wyn- 
ford Vnughan-Thomas: 

Said the Duchess of Alba to Ooya : 

•• Remember (bat J’m your employer. 
So he painted her iwioe ; 

In the nude to look nice. 

And again in her clothes to annoy her. 


become bigger, more beautiful and 
ravishing nU the time. Two new 
volumes, Nature’s Paradise, by Jen 
and Des Bartlett add Great National 
Parks, by Richard Carrington, leave 
us in no doubt that the variety of 
flora and fauna on this planeL today 
is one of our greatest visual and in- 
tellectual pleasures as well as a great 
responsibility. 

Nature's Paradise claims to be nn 
unsurpassed photographic study of 
the animals and scenery of Africa 
ranging through the marine life of 
coral reefs to Ihornbush country, 
bush ilnd woodland, lakes and forests, 
captured for posterity through the 
lens of Des Bartlett who contributed 
so much to the success of the Armand 
nnd Mfchaela series on B.B.C.. tele- 
vision. Mr. Bartlett is a naturalist 
With a poetic eye and greai technical 
skill, obviously devoted to his sub- 
jeo't, It is doubtful If any oLher 
animal photographer could surpass 
the visual brilliance displayed here. 
It seems uncharitable .to criticize 
such a magnificent work but the text 


Religion 

Bull, Norman J. The Rise of the 

Church, 3] 6pp. Heincmunn. 35s. 
Mr. Bull is Principal Lecturer in Reli- 
gious Education at Si. Luke's Col- 
lege, Exeter; it is claimed that his 
book is a completely new history of 
the early Church. This is scarcely 
true of the historical narrative ilself 
which is rather conservative and con- 
ventional, a straightforward outline 
for students at a fairly elementary 
stage. But the total make-up of the 
book Is fresh and interest ing. ft in- 
cludes seven belches or illustrative 
source-material; each chapter ends 
with fifteen topics for further study, 
and there are ten plates and twenty-, 
one maps and diagrams. 

Most of the extracts from early 
sources are quite brief, bul enough to 
enliven the narrative and arouse in- 
terest in the documentation of early 
Christianity. To take 6ne example: 
the chapter on the “ Life -of the 
Church ” is illustrated by some early 
creeds, three descriptions of bap- 
tism and two of the eucharist, Cle- 
ment of Rome and Ignatius on 
the ministry, and a few other 
passages. T<be suggested topics range 
from matters of fact 1 “ find out more 
about . . .”) to problems oT moderg 
life, from the behaviourist denial of 
free-will lo tho use of popular tunes 
and instruments in church, Mnhy of 
them are here to stimulate thought 
and show that history is relevant; 
others would need a teacher to 
explain how to set about them, 
especially as, surprisingly, there is no 
bibliography. 

Taken as a whole— which, of 
course, is Mr. Bull's point — this is 
a sensible and useful book which 
should help teachers and several 


k as meagre as the photographs are . kinds of readers, especially how that 
lavish. " ecumenical discussion a I the grass- 

Those more seriously concerned roots calls for sonic general nware- 
with animal protection may find more ness, of the early development , of 
verbal meat in Richard Carrington's , Christianity. 


Hollowood. Bernard (Editor). Pick 
of Punch. 1 92pp. Punch Publica- 
tions in association .with Hutchin- 
son. 30s. " ■ 


Since Mr. HoSIpwopd had the picking , 
of them foe Puncfi k l\ift first place 
the items' collected here, qs be points 
out, have pleased him twice. That is 
no mean rest of humour.: Here, then, 
in word and cartoon, are the favour- 
ites of the year. , • 




(83pp.: ,, Cornell 
Wildah -.Oxford 
■'^Idl.the set , i 


^y^yearsr^.agp. 



Webb, John (Editor). Poor Rehef iii. 

Elizabethan Ipswich. Iblpp. Vol., 
' lx. Suffolk Records Sdciety. 30s.| 

(non-members)., ...i ' 

How- tfib responsibility of providing 
for the. poor and the aged was sboul- 
dered in one large Elizabethan fawn, 
may be examined in -unusual 
through the local documents which 


Language 

KOMiosbero. C. I. A fronted Passage* 

. for Translation into German- . 
209pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. (Paperback 1 3s. 6d.) 
Advanced Passages for Translation 
into German Is intended for students 
who already have a good knowledge 
of the language: The passages are 
selected from 'the- works ;.ol- vWl- 
knovyrf English., or A|horibn authors 



THOMAS R YMER % Fioederd 

:i ‘' , \Tlie tfagne l73p45y ' ' ' : . 

. »'• I' i’\. . ... :( . • i. 1 : .. 

Including ^.docuinelnls of f all kinds , in Latin, English, , and .Fropt;]! 
relating to English an<J 'Continental history between i ) 01 .and 1654, 
Rymer’s Fred era is (lie most extensive collection of texts of English 
official acts so Tat- printed. Gregg Press Ltd is now fcprimlp$ the 
third and most recent complete edition.: . More widely used by. 
scholars than any other, |h b‘ : ed it ion is 1 conveniently, arranged in 
IQ folio volumes. and Includes among^ - improvements apd add i lions a 
better and more comprehensive index to tho contents. 


Single vblumes wjU be supplied if required— plense send for descrip- 
tive leaflet. Publication is nearing completion; Ihe reduced pre- 
publication price of £350 for the set of 10 volumes will only apply 
until the end of 1967 when the price will be £450. 


Gregg Press Limited 

;. . 1 WESTMEAD, PARN BOROUGH, HANTS, ENOLANO 
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.Snlart- Acule A P.J. kojinrcd at bi'pii at 

I Hi.-, tl. lie 

ApplJealliip (•■mi and Tlniller parrltiila i £ fr,tin 
'he imdcrMiiiiciI. 

ii B FII . Dnetipr pf FJik-.li ipii. 

t minij Hitll. Uuih.iLii. Oelul'er 2. I 1 *,’’. 


ISI H OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


HKANill | IKKAKIAN 

AmiCA||iJM.\ jr ,. millet (lurirred 

Mhrarran. I.v Hie «M( M'l'li|\|M| Nl m 

wiA P ih! ■lt'-.ii Juiieo 

, i !'i - . , ' IW . IJ| br llhrurv si.nl turji) iy 

ii^UMdaii. u. evp.Tlciki mi, I 

ApplieulMs mvmi dtralit of prnrnl mill pre- 

„*■!“ «Be arid oh ...selhcr 

,h . L i hl ' “ l,J .uW'c«rt <il l ». i rcfeirm 

sh.n.u r^aeh I hL Cle.t ..f Hk ( .mnu r.-pncfl 
K-r 11 " |'f,7 ' Nc “ p<,ri - iM - to me 2-IHi Ihio- 


I.Ne IS‘,1 will at lit Iv |li.in,|, i 1 m|j. 

fen t I ibraiuli at Hi..' it. ct | ,,11,1,1) 

I II.MIl. Il.nkirivtlili iilu.li w ,|t 

».MI III. tala I, t, ill It 

mi.1,-1 in aw I 1 , dnr >,| , ,i,, % „„ 

wale* au.Hilmi n- -im.IiIil . ui.'iit and .■«- 

IVIJ^IKC 


. P! * 'I *’ LIURSHIAN imnlreU lu urnfin- 
i/i .ind HrtcUin ilic ll.tianc nl ihr Si like -tm- 1 reni 
t ■ nlcBi' “I Aii Siiniiet i.iiiiprlte Fine An. An 

■" », ■SS.'fflSS 

“ST» „ 0 , 

CundlHun* ui Vrv,ee m i.x. Nail.mal J.um CouneB 
yr local AmliorhliV Adiiu.iltirnilte. ProIt«li3iwl. 
Icehnlcnl and Clerical .Serviect and lu tallttaciury 
medieul CMiniimuinn. 

S,ale of salary. £1.1131 hj £40 lu £1.220 per 
nnniiin. 


•Ie*i re 
an,! 





lull |siiii,iil.i't mil appli, mum i. ., n , 
lliat h, iilii.mieil I n an It.., [ ,|„ 

IJ; 1 ?' , '!■"'• ...I. 

Ilionl. I Ml t I.. , t|„, II, 

Iv i mil Hi, I l>t Mu I (.1 It Ikl.ili, i. | -i,. ■ 


— ti ...... ratlin uc linn Will in I|1C 

hwelher wilh a tilirend ol £1.000. Appll- 
Vulr ' cntl . c ? Itu: •‘riwJlwl a tfiirrleijliini 

l wu r* ,, »cd scheme ol nudv, 

tte«. , .ferT k ^7. ,hWt ' n ° l lBKr ' lMn 


BUCKING HAMSHrRE 
EDUCATION COMMI'JTEE 
•J HI LADY M'ENCLR-CHURCH n.i. 

toil LOR HI- RDUCATIUN 
W HI; ATI E V. OXFtiKD 
PriJH'lKil. Lady l.mttcaJ. M.A., D Piill 

.Salunr II rude A. I*. 11/ [II £|.(|*fl aAV 

KwrillijB rn qualinc.ii Ion* and eiperlenec. 

^ ^hleh reccmV moved it. mir„rtlv r 

f C . „p J d . ,n !fi. IIVl ‘ frj| h Oaford. hut a tvcll 
faiublktinJ Jlhiart. Tile nertvn uppomicd chuuM 
be capable ill i.iMna a n-s pant [hie pari in iieipiiiH 
the '« lor I ibmrLm ui ilevclup the library i,i ph-cl 
B'fi rapidly jimwlrjj ne«tj ol the Collcuc. 

Ihe im.ui n mm-resldem. 

*Y r ' l - -u f jr< *"d fpmwtsf upp'batlon may 
Be obtained from the Principal at die College. 


EAST HERTS COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

r'uniluid. Bu.\ bn urn-. Hen* 

I'uruR Libit AKi.-tN 

Duiln* dm ncM venr the tulkpe Libiafs 
win Ot ectemied and ihorc are pjjii* in iht 

. n,t '. I " 1 ' 4! ektf l° p ‘ n ® wvidc* In 

a , 3 l ' A itamiiB review ip n,*. -i m.-y 

is Iindci cinskleiaihui. In ur.lei 
}?, UJ*; 1 nnucUIJie need*, .'ihplle.illont are mviusi 
« ‘U'WWV.flHal'Ik-d librarians fur a />i*i n 
Llhraran Salary will be clllier on 
Htinihuni As.Jsiam Lecrurer tirade D or ice- 
Brtie. I" 1 s'MW riant. Atusunt Grade 

ip Jirt,;, 1 " 1 "™ *'a” “ «■'* 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 


Nl- Wi AS I I I- 1 1|>< IN M Nl : 
FDUCMION l ()M Ml i ll i: 


L' V h K 'i n j ; 1 “ k A * N r«w m Haa- 

*"*'■ Vhl .*!' 1 - " eimninli rcimcc. r ..2 xi.M 

. '"f"* m ,1 ' ‘under review i. Aptx.mi. 

nn in ahi.tc lilt- inininium tvlnre appr.iprluic 

fc E9? J / ,d fr, .m Hdncatrnn 

■i i fo F' jl V- 2,1 '*■ s.l. i . 

Ut.'ilng dale 2.- (icii.bcr. 


u lhcr . psirl ! c, » 1 -" 1rom I he PrlncIpHl. {oin- 
2 7 d'l ^t nkj'tnV" '" r ' r,n ’ * h,,ur ' 1 te renirnctl by 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
MIORKDITCH 01LI.I.GE 

■■"“L-'iclil Ciieuii. Surrey 


NI-SVi ASTI I. in IVNI «'< >| If (ib ,n 

I l>l<« A lit iN 

nKLn'i'rhK'vRi sns Y‘; 

VITtilNIMINI fii.ni |*i Nutfinlvr |i*,i 
ns mh.ii as|i..-tl|.|, .illt-i iliai Hair. .Sal.ne sjalr 
l.lhrnrlaii* .Vale. ll.i»2it ... 11.41*. l«.h,. IH 
no ecniiiiat. n,. 11 " ,,k . 

are'll V'stln,', '' f ‘" nod J*n 

h ■''iVu^i! I, "| ,,I | *"L ,,K , "If, 1 '"[‘hrr 

T, n ' ! n 1 'l"- P'ln ltMl 

Tjm ( i.lltjie ol I iliit.iiii.ii. *n Ni.iiIiiiiiiIviI m ,l 

R.mJ. Nrtt* |t,„. , V,„ . | , C * V., i 1 1 j 

reinr.i eninpk-icd fnrm* ttl.hln ..nr met ^ 

appeutai.ee of rltlt ailtclllitliuni " R 


N,,RI,IA,, W^ 

:«wasp 

U V*. ASSh TAVt 

H.2J* iy i\i\t 

slhii v*l.i| anr.li.-j,, 1 i? K inikK/ 


S ^hfiSani EkandnaMon of the 

,K. delnil* of tdt.eall.'H and 
» ,B ^iScd MKihcr with the name* and 
STrefereS Jh-uW "e «ni t«» He 
YuNL Llhtaiy. Nonha-.ie. 
S Jor Oewtor. IW7. 

« ICRACKLEN. Town 1 Icrk. 

r,iil RochtBef. 

Verier. Ml. 


'^eSET COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 
oHffATlUNS ore Itnficd fr.ult *ullaNt 

fir the following 1‘OSfS ..n A.I 11/ 
m Him id 04JS). 

VuNT TECHNICAL 
Mfldiltl. 

*lIil£F LIBRARIAN. 

WUILE LIBRARIAN. Chard Area. 


LIBRARIAN 


Wrluh. i pa J IK Y“ , » be obalw * aSlroU lodging alloHdnce end tta 
^rcil Ni.VnJ'i'mnY^^"' In approt rd e.i*es. 

to- iLxelu.l 11*", . v 1 " *oUi and appllcaiuin r.irmt 

MUf jnan 2I.J, Aaiftt;,- Ifrtjjj lBnriin, Cot 
> Jfrgmn. 5wnetKi. 


1 ..linen sink 4) ^ 


east sussex county library 

1 ! f ^ 1 *' J NS . “J*:. b»'liBd trum L'iiuneii-d 
Lihrurlun* r, H the lUSl ««f .SCHOOLS' LIBKAK- 

«talart“ l m°V'IL V l .- lbr, f% Hejdgnaner*. Lewei. 


" — ' i-iDiufwn) .'iLDie, ii.42ii-ii.4n nc 

'"“I" ^ **«* partly 'iiiMfl. 

P^!. “hnte tafary u,.,ilil he within the 


CITY OF CARDIFF 
rnUCAl [ON COMMITTEE 
CITY Ol CARDIFF COLLEGE or 
EDUCATION 
Principal. I.. Ci. Bt-nsher 

•nrron ' f otVa 1 n i r,: " lvJkd for tl,c of 
.2 L J? RAR AN - 10 ComiiU-ntc luiiuury, 
^ «, **!« ■», lirwlhlt Iheraiftcr. Cindl- 
ihr?,™ 11 ..?. r 5 fc,flbl> ; ,•*“ and chartered 

^ ' vl ‘ h , eoiuWcrahle library CMM-rleiK-r 
S?ii J2S? 1 , 1 " ‘S^hlng The Tutoi-Llbrnrian 

Jf"biS k H rc 2Sdtejl 0 . St,n,k ' Iw,,,,ln ‘' ^ «® 

fcfSWriSi U - W# 10 l * MV lK ' r u,lnu,,, t“'to 

.=i? p J. lic4,Uo1 ' and liiriher purifculhrs uh- 

tninaMo on r« r lpi ui n Mumped odd rested enve- 

r XI ™, r d f m lc B c “ ,nrflr ' C| D “f Cordl/T 

1,1 Cyncoed Rond, CnrdllT. 

^Jrd fVtotor^ L%7 W bC rc,,,rl,cd 1,01 lu,lf lhjn 


L I h rurli. JJ. 1 1 “ " ar * “‘u'W Pl- within the 

rrm -r l. itr* r 11 S' u ' : ? , nlLng m timilint:Ul..ns and 

AnnUrnMMM ,l,, lcr t" appUiUffon, 

r.^vU r, !. 0n L. ‘^‘hL-l With ihe name* t«f two 

d"n wn H ld £' at h ih e Coun ty Llhranaii, South- 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

n APnlk*n. S tlit.uld juve had cxpcrlcnci. i.f elattl- 

“ Vh£ “ u,I l , "“" ,na . f " "" nuWh-.tr 

JPwXlul llbrury, bui nuUcm-. ciwnnU'ilnic liivir Lih- 

L T ,,r ^ 1,1 Oa^mha win be I-^SJS l 


AIM , f.fC.VIT«lN5 are iuv.icd frtun c\- 
^•rlenee d ihum-red Llhr.irlnnt f.., Ml0 
NAI ..i I IIIRaH IAN'. Oriole III « 
MuirediMi f '..IlL'itt' 

n'^nS' 1 M " uk " rl ' in " ■ ,niMuM ‘ ‘o 

The per* mil i l1n L „.-t| j n 

tenujili) I.. Hie toll me Librarian. The 
lith It j ehalknae fur ttimenpe whit hut 
SJY enUlirtBMi lor etplmtinn an etiab- 
Ishid library an, wh,. i-. alt.. Imcrctied 
In eaialumiinfl. ihe ■ I ittemt nation of | D . 
fiirinuiinn and airdi.. iImihJ maieriali. 

«J,r V!- CAe 2 ,n, !? s iM ^I'abifiil ground] 
nvcrjimkinH the Thnnk-t Valle* and Is 
Wfiljn, easy reach »r London. Train, ro 
Walrrln.t lake 35 minaret 
Apn'leaHon f. Huts .,nd fuiilh-i lnfor..m- 
1l.in fr.nn I he L dire at Ion lIRhei ll;*l»Jj. 
2m. CuiMy Hall. S.fc.1. Chwln* data 
Uh nppht-ainin* I* 2 , ili neiuher. 


NFWCASri.F UPON TYNE 
F.DUCA'IION COMMITTEH 


Ubia r,!* Jih 1 1 bnricrctl 

Pris lii.vu t‘ i P! J.’ ri . ,l !Y ^toi'v-ne'c lt« Hie 
”". r ' 1,1 mib. Vni'N LIBRARIAN in he re*- 

pi.ntihle for the library C.HniHlitce'a 

.ehiHils and ui eerum ,.| ihe tolleue*. 

Salary A.I*. \ Hl.nM to tl.W. p ,. r annum ). 

, . unl LS r . rm* 

rn.n" U |he' hir ,' ,,U ;" I V- 1 '»•*' " l oh, alued 

8a.'tu£‘guij r 


GOVERNMENT OF NIGERIA 


BOROUGH OF CHELMSFORD 

V ta \ V MIEF TECHNICAL ,VS5I51- 
ik. h r «*P‘*n*IWIity tor developing 

th£ Art. K rLaf ,rD,, i .FtoU-e. ond some duile, in 
Lendln « Library. Modem building In 
Iki county town, Jiwiy and expanding *er- 
wee. jihoio-charging. live-day week (alicriuie free 
habirdaysl. Salary w-lihin A.I'. tinides .1-4 (11.2211 
pulm |p accordance vtiih 
Oemter'^i r^V 1 ^'alfflea! hois CTosIng Bate 2t»b 

Q, l fc'rin.^ 0n n F,,rt i"* h LfhQrian and Cnmtor, 
Qric Centre. Duke Street. Chelmttord, Eutv. 

”, FRANCIS, rmtn t’lpA. 

. 4tb Uuobcr, 1067. 


.'ul.rt.| n . -j ' -i °e vortlatTetl 

neiirre.' illl k'^SSk^ f l,h 1,1 unit ex 

"HI to.- within die mcel t<laO u. U.H.tt, 

namCT Mnd ,, '*',i^ ,nc t01 ’} ,,nly, ,,,fie, to-r will, the 
2f!.ISI... ,d a^r*** 1 * «f l*n pertv-n* ro whom 
H. in'" Ills {?■» ^ l,,llde ' .bt'iild he win noi l,i i er 
ver*iiv 4 of r.« ^ l ‘ J l r ' 7 ' !■' ‘be l.fhrjiiuji, Lnl- 
wlmm rlK r ^ 1 T nlw,,; 1 iVdrftrttcr. Trom 
wiitim funll'.-r par ifcnln.t jnny he ohr alnud. 

BOROUGH OF GILLINGHAM 

AI'I'IHNT MhNF c»F LIBRARIAN 
• FOR t l-NIRAI LIBRARY 
, .^i'J'L H *A ril >NS arc Ii mil ed (ri'in Clmr lert d 
U b ™ rl11 "' fM! i hi* BUST within titiidc A.l-4 
U 1.4.15 II. ll.<0>5). salary will be di-pendem iiiv>il 
lltc piesem Hilary, qiuililkrnliui* and etperierKe 
* , ^y , L' w,,| J wndldatc. Surcrunnuaiton ; »c- 

srsr’ji S's^**’*' 


LANCASHIRE COL ( NT\' COLJNCII 

^'STANT C..UNT5 LIBRARIAN 
■CHILDREN and Sr'I-idOLSl 

li,lt Uh lhc AttoeJjlk.n. |-n|| 

J to tV -urry 


UNIVERSITY OF MALlRlTlUS 


I I HR A ill vji! s' with SSL "*** United 

^■nnAKi.tm with reletnni etperfelier lor 1’iy.S'i 


“ Ul,ls Promt i talar,-. 

Ilcaikint and opcriwiM r.t the I tor.., uh l.lbhirlan. 


Wu cisavCTiS 

GLVN Junes, lmm Clerk. 


(M LIBRARIAN. 

(“» ASSISTANT I NlRAKlAN 

IS® 'ft 

pinvidi tor need* i.r *iiii|mih* | n \hi ieiiliure ten 

n • i? ip i 2 --»on 


ADVISI R irnil | I HR XKlANi 

In L £EEJ* T a ^ um,, ,lhr -f» acrvhM 

laac J l, ’ 1,llllll ' v to- an adtnn- 

munih* rJeh'^r ,w,, 01 ,R 

,lu V hle ItoHed Kiredom ratt*l aNtul 

£j.AWI Iikiord-nv lo and eMierienee 

phia mi oversciit iltou.inoe <n.in-iawl<lci eiirrenily 

io dim ■ m 1 • !' l l ' 4,U l "' 1 4woriHnu 

lu umiii^r^ cirkHUhluikpu 

l andnfalc* wh.. imm he ol ilic llnunl 

kllHHlitin !>■ Ihe- KenuMw ..I |,ela„U *h,..Vkl amdt 
qnwlBy Rt ttu I IP/U2 .nid altlnv mil iii.nie. uytcj 
4|liulifk'.i[|itiis anil irxpci Icikt r«* 

I he \pp..imnu-nis uf|| L cr. 

MINIM RV (II i UT RS| vs |>| VI [ HI'MI Nl', 
Room I Hll. 

Eland lluihc. Si.tu Elate. \ ururla, l.omkHi, 


MiusIhJhiSS ,,nd lA4 " ,n 17,0 rf" 

* ,L n * '"“"er ph rt leu In rx may Itc .Uuaiued 



URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
Ol- NORM AN I ON 

1.1-RRARI \N' A |». (/ 4 11.220 lo U.i.iA 


..flS2d! ,, !h“i| 1 ’ """'“'AN required. Non*,,, it 
tuicred , lived ear .illotemi. r ran ■ unni.lii.- 

d L,l | l hc ,, r » rn u" hl " llu ", u,,l,,t - 11 * tile Inirn 

a " ., ,I|C library *irvi,e. 

Anplk-a | |o |,, ‘ -mi I, iu B «e. guailHearloiis cmhiI- 

KC ife, 

R. D'DDNlKillUl . ( tork , he , 


DOMICILIARY 

LIBRARIAN 


Applicatloiis are’ invited from Cliajlci-od Librarians 
for ihe posi of Domiciliary Librarian. 

Tlw officer appointed will be required to organise 
ond^manisier the labile service of books lohomebound 
readers under the direction or the Borough Librarian 

:te.rated 0 «,?Sr S , SC ° P ' ! F ° r developmen ' <* ,his nw»ib 

i- ' Salary jn accordance with Grade A.P.4, £1 5IO-£l 7 dO 
ipwhiding London’ Weighting. ■. ’ ,a, 7? '' 7 

Tnw^ P Hl i n at, r 0, l7 0rrn ^ . °b'ninablc .from Town Clerk 

3ftTpK® : •? ™F.:idt: 


'i!- : /' 





'! O •' - I . 


.•V. a- 




V ,-K ' if. 








The Imperial Tobacco Co. Ltd. Bristol 


. «|l’ 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

I /Jr : 1 . . ; ' ‘ l , 


Y; -;to- 


■Vr * 


A tibrwry Assistant j s rcquiiwl in 
■me ! Research Deparimenf Library. 

?!3S* ' vl,! }ndud e classificiiiidn 
(UPC), cataloguing and admini- 
slnaioa of inter-library and internal 
loans. Candidate*: should preferably 
be qualified end under 30 Veins 
.°v age. v ;.Y ... . 

'• ■ • .f v c 

Appltcaiiom In \\rl/lijg _/* ' 

_< ! . ‘ l, e Staff Secretary' *’ \\ 
The luiptriHl tobacco Co. Ltd 

■V" '• 



Bui’tlcrlnml Eductiilnn AnMmriiy 

SUNDERLAND 
TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


S ? n!i :“ re '" Vllal r,,r " *-™™l 

K J r- S .M n '‘ ,r 1 \“ lslanl Librarian 
im m u '; 6 ' 7 L,b niry. Ciintlidaics 
ril»Vi d bc .*■' wrtened iihrariant., pre- 
rernbly . wuh some experience of 
work in an Academic Lihrurv. 

The person appointed will he respon- 
iltf FHnn f® running or 

nw Education Section or the Library, 
serving tlie new Education Dcrart- 
nKni of the college, 

Salary in aecordniicc whn ihe NJ.C. 

Sjjeeml Scale for Librarians (£1,060- 

tlam r« r narlCl ^ , Librarians) 
of£). ,23 ° r ° r partl0lly qualified 

Hours of duly are 38 hrs. per week 
including alternate Saturday morn- 
Ing^duiics and one evening duty per 

Letters of application, giving details 

brrnmS;,r d « IICall ° n ' *I ,,aliflta tions and 
previous ejtppnence. and the names 

or iwxt rererees. should be "sent To 
fe c .^ e 8 | sirnr. Technical College, 
n^w! er Su nd e rland, Co. 

Durham,- by 20th Opidbcrl 1967. ■ 


librarians 


Brldili European Airways require two 
female assistant librarians at Heathrow 
Airport— London. One post will 

Include responsibility for the General 
reference work, inter-llbi ai y loans and 
day to dtw operation of the lendini 
sarvico. Tho other will bo concarneo 
with tlte acquisition of new material, 

rhei i i 


classification and cataloguing, and pra- 
blbllc 


V . « — iwauuij, ling pre 

paratlon of digests and bibliographies. 
Applicants, aged 21 or over, should be 
Associates of die Library Association ; 
?c. ,t Va pari “mpledon of Part II 
(Final) or the Registration Examina- 
tion. The successful applicants will 


have had 2-3 years previous experience 

In library work. Tyr 

be an advantage. 


Commencing salary will be £18.5.6 
rising to £22.3.0 p.w. or £1.21 MI.J5I 
per annum according to qualifications 
and experience. There are excellent 
conditions of employment and oppor- 
tunities for holiday air travel. 

Apply to Personnel 


BEA 


s rsonnel Officer Engineering 
(TL) P British European 
Airways, Engineering 


Ba «k Heathrow Airport 
do 


■—London, Hounslow. 
^Middlesex, ' 


assistant technical 
librarian 


' K'i,? lhdra„SfT^iL C M P K'' V in Nortl ’ Bat.Enrt.nt for 
• vvell as technical Rnd^ research > Ch SCrveS munaBernenl 


f 4 . bratllfn h^Sa v- (o^dn l i a 0 o f^ V H *° aSS ' 3t -^ e TeCh ^ nl 


'fieherej supeiyisq w i °n- b^ ^i . as "wcl l ns lo fulfil 
t P«5Sed at East th^first nart of ih« mi SWff * Ap P^ L ' unls should have 
! ' 9xaniiriutigri, biit^ihoxe with 5l 10 l k-- bn f ry Association’s piol’cssionul 

i : Vbriryi.xperfc^ SCVCr “' 

. ' enU' is; in 1 on'dration m h r ..«: i 


fri.ni tin- 


W lAnrtW. Couni y LltJwry. M.inni Stu-i-l, 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 
LIBUARlIi DEPARTVIKT 
■V’iJ'Llt '^1 • 1 *N.S ok Imhd fc j s .-t 
«limll/kJ Lhrurunv rh,j oatt ^ y '« J 

K.\K i —I ii'nirliing Scale U620 '■) ci ii*i ]A 

e f * OF SOUTHAMPTON 


"ii mnwvi me 

larian. .Ynlart divordfni to A 

uMK-rtcnc*. . ' ™ 

A I'pIil.i u,>n». .ui ini age. (uMaihi 
ifXpceknti'. Ac. ivstthi-r *iih ihenuuJiL 
Pi-fK'ii* i,i wham ri'terciwe cio At mfc df 
ri-iicl) N.,l|ili Mulhim. F.L.A.. Cltf UtaWLl 
H.il I ih, ary. I'.irL.nn.uih. no, liner ihan Sr.v 
-*m ikluhi-r I "67 <|*oti No. IIP, i 


READING PUBLIC LIBRARY 

HRANl H LIBRARIAN— AP » 
Vi'HI.K At HiNS arc in Hivd Am Op 
I ihr.ini,,,* tvlil, xuluMc rtpeikiw la ii', 
h* flK -\N("H I IHRAKIAK un AP4«U'i' 
U.toi't NJ.C. inmjlikin» aw 1 **. — Ap? v 
mill name* ■■( iw,, reft-rets Hurvutf Irc- 
, cHiral I'nhllc I ll-r.irj. Blttntt- Sam L 
tvjihlii [■iiiriivi, dati. 


SOUTH EASTERN REGION 

LIBRARY SYSTEM 


IIINII >l( ASMSI ANT.S nuulied. hi i 1 3& r n J2 1 ' “ r J^ l ?. fcl f. l !?ncrcd 

inn am- it ml i tin 1 iftca, Imu. DM-pw m LIB- 

Weigh In*. FlvcdJi ^ Cowry Library htoadquarterg. 

»tofcTi>1vteS?!SS ,,a ioatKTkaec. «ld» 

i olliy * Y KM33 to £1,865 per annum) 


In >„i 


1-1,1, 1, Cl ■Jl-i., 11* mid urnltoaitoru u R-- 
un ol Nmlunil Cenirdl*J> 


•*> F.N i ,X.. Mtr . 

Nr ten. W .1 M. it) 11*1 dauber, W. 



ID0N BOROUGH 


'ishAm ' 


LIBRARIAN!' 

IN-CHAR^ 


tewXiCil.'VW 10 per annum). 

fcS! 1 apidlutton may be 
SrtiM ^oC^ouniy Librarian. FrUri Tcr- 
I^W^TiP? lplc1c V ■Bl’Wcailon* to be- re- 
SwtoSS H d ' n 0 ' ^ uppeorunce of this 


®’^ J ®ANS. Clert of ihe Coumy Council. 


the times 


Appliciiiitwi* for. ilic fojlc & gj 
are invited from C'li.iriereaLC^' 


POST A SECTION HEAD _ ( 
Acquisitions and Blndory 5«»* I 


Acquisitions and Bimw "ril 
fl.aOOn.iaOSeniorOfflwOTj 
(Under review) 


The iK-THin jmwinWd “‘J 1 n ^jSl5i»^ 
i ilic uiliiiinWrjiiun ttl ^ vSJUiWS 
c *l-i!ii<<ii ill ilic Libras *0 . ihiUbd? 


Hit: *l-i:ii<<ii nl' il,c Library 

the Aajuhllluii* Ba** 111 **, .?& jfirauh 

Dlmlery. fTir>*U|lfi lbs & 1 

uf liontt*. yrantnpfhiDe 

mu ter in I i* nwrW. ^ * *- U I 

cc**cil. I'revfi.u* etpentl^ M jg M I 

ilcpiirtmciii III a ' •] 


uvlvanmgc. 


POST B SECTION ^ 5 
Hospital 

Department £l,7w— 


(Under review) 

Tltc pcr*nn appuinlfd^lL 
n Jeclion ol me L aJ jjLlpk. 
provides >> "ervK* » » 

penple'* liunic* 

Htid lo liotifehoufij l«J"e^ |i 
be giton io i WgJ*SL~ ntuLb'^T 
experience In ho *P lW J2S? in ^ iin ' 
« medical . '. 

hospiiala ami local pr*«i ■ ^ 

For appitcdijon loJgf'^ttrL 

ur phone- ' 

rel'. : TLS/50. To*r, C krk- . . . , 
Hall, Cotford.-S.E-B- ._ - ; ■ Q 

lo^ daw 



, ^^wprehensive 
geographical 
ff wld index ever 
^Wished. ... . 


^ W K m » rt 5 . 060 town«. 
^'•W. mountain. 


e?°gmphicfii 




.- * , . Pages. - , . 

*P rd6i*: . 


liftte •: 


ESSEX BOUNTY CW* 

COUNTY UBRA RY ’ 


w exM.:dphfihn '■ ;* 
► irjBprefcrepces 




(A.W 

k lbrlr|,n \d Wh«nM 


AnpllcRni* thi.uld tirile lur iU-nlL* and form of 
aptHkaitoii cio he Klurn.d by .lum iiewber, iwj 
In Hie l diu.ntli.il cink\-r. i-viut-aiuin nciiart- 

incnt, I n. ilox No. 22, r.'ttn Hail, Hnnu-y, Stokc- 
•ui-lrem. 

II. mni)l N. Chid LHiix-aiinn t , iTIl-ct. 


BOROUGH OF .STRETFORD 


I.IUKAIf ll:S l)i I’AK fMFNT 


,1 \ l . |, L Ns - ,,c l*i' I ltd (rum itiitul'ly quail- 

1 1 “ l-inKAKIAN.Y "un prcimat-e alien to Chur- 
(,,r ,h *- IfftlllON of SENIOR 
‘I 1 ln,: fcn.rui Library. Salary. 
A t’- 1 1/ 111 U1.U2U lo tl.-l.IM. 

A[tplk-uikii,jt .tiAimg a ue, qua II lleai Inns and 
exnrricnve. u.urtlii-r w ith ihe iuiiiih ol luo re/erea 
10 uie I hicl I I.irarton, Central Library. Kins 
toto-rt. hlrcllurd. by Friday. Jim HuiL'ber. l'Jb7. 

W. O. Ha IToN I nun ( lerk. 

Town Hiill, birviliirU, i.mivt. 


OXFORDSHIRE EDUfAlia ST. ALBANS 

COMMITTEE CITV URBABIkS 

CciUNlY LiBturv S- ««* CSV Libnufc* Invlie appliLtokinx 

VPI'l Ii - irinw. * . Lr ihe kibtfulos iwitxi— - 

l„.,l > 1 l<t ? s ax tattled iiM.M,a, . . rn BRANCJI LIBRARIAN. FTecivilto Library. 

I niMHv MuJ'' ' u" lobMlni Ana £ iJoM ibotdil be Chariercd Librarian*. An 
.VP. li aijCIHaB^ uVx Km l hi DC made oiiMo A.I*. HI or IV 


SU1TON-IN-ASHFILLD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

AIM'OINl MLN I UF I 1BRAHJAN 


tm .SINIu^aIsStami- D ^TSEnnUM va naorma io «■ 

(hi SJ N It lit a^sKTAWT Rn, i W So ' u |m«“' _ 

vltnr. AMIMANT h, fiairta tjjl ill SENIOR ASSISTANT. Appliconn thou Id 

U-j LH [| L)Hk\-^ I-1I.I.M.. Is.laiMr be CD altered Librarians, but ihosc 

Form* nl ann|k aiiun li>iSPm 1 3 ibe Library Awoctutton FroIkSsInnal 

i I'uiuy 1 thraWa ‘FSrS fp 8 ** will be MMidcrw! An appoint men t 

, .. - 1 - ,prarlnn ‘nfoidihfc fW. .a ,.M U tt Brte au A.P. II or lit HI, 020 to 

[uh pj ununii iiXordlQB to quBlmcatlvins 

lJ flfkftttt, 

iKtiv-irtOAi tie dag age. education, experience 
i-J ealUigtldDi together wlih the name* and 
•Umu of IW rtlcfcv*. should reach Ihe City 
LbiMt, Pubfe Library, Vie tor in Street, St. 
»* mi h'B ihin 2 1st Uciob.-r, 1967. 


. AHUTAT10NS are Invited fur ilic POST of 
SE-NLUR LIBRARY ASSIST ANT In chargu u( 
At bus Cnou and Automated Circulation 
iMrajm* Candidates ifxiukl be profes- 
fefliSj eulftd i«j with library experience. A 
u««tr.v.fli bicren In. computer techniques 
*e u adnnaae. Salary scute L 1.200 to 
IL(!J lA-F. ID, *ltb exiciulon to A.P. IV on 
K^«usesdadoa. 

pgta lin may be obtained from the 
Wysccrw* T)ie Unlvendiy, Soulliaiupton. 

JNN. u nbom application olvfnn the names 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
SENIOR ASSISTANT 


„ _ - application alvinn the names 

,pj*a mialofljl referee* and a brier eurrleu- 
■ '« mud be sent ml later ihuo 22 October, 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

from chartered 


Blu 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
WALLASEY 


able fmm the Prtaeipul, Weal 
Of bducatluii, Gorstuy. Wnlial.. ~ 
cation* should be nude by 2!rd October. 
V. MILLION, Director of Education. 


WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

DEPUTY REGIONAL LIBRARIAN 


A newly formed region in N.E. Wor- 
ihlre 


Kaon hire with headquarter* at Rubeqr 
consists of the fulFiirau branch at Rubery. . 

S in-ibnc braodiM at Alvccluircb,- Barm 
rcen and Redpal, and a mobile library .- 
•oryfeu io ibe par|*b,of WyihaJI, Appu- 
‘ cations frdm nifubly qmdiited persons are 
Invited for* die newly created post of. 
Deputy R^gipnal librarian. . j“ 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF , 
GREAT YARMOUTH '• 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 


PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 

UNIVFRSITY OF MANITOBA 
f^tl'AR TMLN T OF POLIIICAL SCIENCE 
AND INlIKNUhiNAL KtLAIIuNS 

>r^ *^!*r, r i‘l NS ar,: invil,:d f°r 'Be poslikin 
of ASS IS I A N I nr ASSOC 1.0 E l’Kl»-LSS( ,R 
rriiiu p L rs„ n , c.uiipiiiiu in the lieMa of RruMt 
una Artier c.m ln-.iliuni.iru und behavior*) aimly- 


LITERARY 


E njoy \SRIT INO )— Then write tor r>iofh. 

Sind i.«r Writer' i Handbook lira.- 1 deialliita 
e»iuiT|,** i ..pikmunhics fur bcylmier* ..r u>pcrl- 
S5™-" ..'Srl'ei-* Ring Cl LSI, dun. Craven Aim*. 
Snr.t|i*hirL-, 


CHARITY 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 


BIRD CHRIST M AS CA R DS 

(in colour! 


accordance 1 with the National Join! GOnn- 
:■ eil's. Special Scale for UfertPJ*; AppU-:- ■ 
Cation fornu end deiBili obumabte tnm 
, County Librarian. Low'* Orove. WoF- , 

. c eater. 


T? 1 ' -iP^Jlnnni-ni vtill be cffittlve July I. IW.B. 
niilt Uart hr diiiu-t xninnu-ntlnn in Scpiembtr. 
■ nc 'nin.iiimn *alarli-. loi Vutoam and A**oe(aie 
ir.jt.iso! ore i ii r a-m Is J 1.000 and SI I. tom bin 
ilic appi>lniini , iii t.iuld be nude at a galnry In 
nuu** of S l s.ndil Hvnioval eMienvrs n.u In 
exue** of one nionih'x ialary will be met by the 
unlvernliy. 

Curriculum iiim, 11m of publlcaik'iu nnd name, 
or MTCKMuk should be sent by DLCcinbur 1. 
1W|7. to I'rofi-.v.r M. S. Donnelly, *00 Dyvan 
Rond, Winn I rail |1 Manitoba. 


GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS 


P n.RMANFN r EXHIB1 1'lONS at Hih.iRranli* by 
A r milage. Arp. Bailer. Chatltxlck. K>d.i*ehV.a, 
KIiji Liu. Moii re. Nolan. Piper, II iuhurdi. Sullicr- 
lanJ. Iilton; dully 10 to S; Saturday, 10 lo 12.— 
Maribor. >ush Nvw Lomli-n Oalk-ry. 17/18. 
nid R.'iiJ Sired. W.l. 


Awoncd dozen* fT h rushes. Wheuietir*. 
Klnfltlihur. Gannon). Al.o -tv-pantloly In 
Oiizuhb Rubin. Bluu firs ur Atowts. SI I 
Ihs. bd- ditxuii (Ineltidlns i-nii-l.irvsl. P*'-t 
and packing Is. diVull. Ca Pindar* .to. hll. 

K i free.— Order enrd* ur ir-.-c uai.iliiji.ic 
« ROYAL SOCtlirY I OK THE 
PROTECTION Ol 11 1 R OS. IK r i. I . II. 
I he l.udnu. Sandy. Hud*. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 

PARRtS LIBRARY FELLOWSHIP 
. APPI-K’S f lllN.S arc invited tor the abate Rl.- 
SIlAHL'H FELLOWSHIP for work in the general 
fluid of ri-Uti.uu Kuvucn Ur- Juirlth end iKm- 
leiveh UiirlJs. Salary In the range of £ 1.470 IO 
i 2 jTj.IO acemdlna to mr- and cvpirkncc. 

Funbuf narituiil.ir* in iy be obtained from the 
Deputy Secrciury. Ihe University. Souihampton. 
S09 *NH. Ik tthoiii an plica l km* six copies from 
United Kingdom applkanid nhutild be uni before 
October 28. lw*7. 


B KI1ISH MUSEUM. Admltslnn fret-: «»pen 
Wickdavi |0-5 and Sun*. 2. ,10 b. Current 
L-xhiMi toils Include. " The C'bu*lc Ail uT Japan ", 
ind •• L'alal* in the XVI Century ". 

C AMDLN ARTS CENTRE. ArkwrigM 'Romi! 

NAV.J -SURVEY 'h7: \tu>iraci I'ninieis. 

1,1,1 II -2nd October. Tue*day-Sjiiitduy 1 1-8. Snn- 
ilay -.7. luted Monday*. Adiltisdon fice. 


C AM PH ILL VILLAGE rilUST. tt.uMnu com- 
inunliles fur menially hanjle-.im>.-d. lIiiKiiiiiu 
C ards frunt Is. Ad. to 2d. vaHi. I.euilei* nnd 
cu tils ohtalnabk- fnxen Clirhtuu* Cmd Deiuri- 
meni. P.O. Bus, 41, Burton .in Trent. Nrulf*. 


gLDLRLY INVALIDS FUND h de*lun* rrtlill 


■Ei Jj to ]4s. per dozen. Over print Inn extra. 

Lrttour brochure Iro ill 24 Klmt Siieel. L.C.2. 
Monarch 0877. 


EAN S FRaKLR'S ACADEMY of VLual Art 
■* ln - s,, to Square, a rendk-zvon* since 19*1 for 
pn.iiunraphy, drattinn ami (reeitainklnx uialiclk:. 
-P..r inenib.-rshlp apply: Sindh, House, 12 Soho 
toJiunr, Lund. Ill, w.l. 


H EART CARDS HUY nest ARCH inm Heart 
Disease, the Mprcm killer dKen*e today. Send 
Jd. uainn to Brltlsll Hean rrmuljiton Aptv-al. 


Ri-iam 79, 57 tilouceucr 1‘lnec. Lnndun. W.l. for 
Coloured Chriumiu -Curd Brothiire. 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 

A N1IUUE MAPS. Hint' rated C niali.gne. 2a. bd. 
-rNIchulion iLSi. .Shuiion, Chester. 


P HYSICALLY HANDICAPPED children are 
cared [nr by The .Winlicsluiry Society. — Plane 
■end BiomiKd addreired e-nvilupe tor (Ttrluiiu* 
leaflet or cards and nlfis. 1 12 Rcxcney Street. 
London, S.W.I. 


,n^ | Ltk A ! JCJNS arc lutited from chartered 
II btar I jn* to,- the PtiMlIuN of LIBRARIAN 
hi n salary ttuliln iik .SuOiw Ufflcera tirade 
(barred) li1.72Vi2.IB.*) ol Hie NaKonul Salary 
Oiaint in l.ucal tivveraiiieni. 

Ihe appointment tun be xubject to the Na- 
tional Joint t on 1 1 el | Sciiente ol Conditions or Ser- 
vice. the Local Uoterniiicnt Superannuation Acts 
and a medieul examination. Homing a ecu inn io- 
dailon will be provided If re>iulrcd. Car um* 
allowance. 

Ihe Council provides u Central Library with 
two Branch Libraries. A new Branch Library at 
Sinn ton Hill within the I >rbun District bay recently 
been completed to Kfve a population of 5,000 
and Itworpuraiing an uppruprutc book stock, 
public, naif nnd cur parking accommodation. A 
*• Central Library u ciitixami in connection 
with the Central Area Redevelopment prupoub. 

Application*, inning age. quallllcaiinna, experi- 
ence and detail* ol prevent and putt appoint- 
ments, tugeiher with the names of two referee*. 
■liutUd reach the iinderalRiu-d not later than Slat 
Uehibcr. 1967. further particutira may be ob- 
tained un appUeniJon. 

WALTER LAUGHTON. Clerk of tbo ConndL 

Barclays flank Cliamuer*. J.uw Street. Sutton- 
Jn-Avhflcld, Nnti*. 


Uf 

TECHNICAL 


A N ). LtARNED and idenillle nerlxdlcali in 
c* n II languages wanted.— H. PdRDLS. 529 b 
rinthley Rnad. London. N.W.J. HAM. 9878. 


. L J- B1 HJK.S by post. — Kwral Book Centre. 30 
‘ Sackvllle Street. London. W . I . 


A ®Ji? an b Bonus, new. ' old. i ju t o f 

> no N ,! ---For any hook you want ia*i wrlie 1 jj. 


T HE MISSIONS ro SFAMFN Lhrlsima* 
Cards; ftill-wilour marine renrudiuilun 
I Francis Swnlnci h. bih] itxcxoluur line diim-Jiig. 
Sr. Nicholas. 6d. Colour l-.-aflet Irce on rx.-ain.vsi. 
—Tltc Missions to .Sen men. Radnor House. 
London, S.W.jfi «H.7(*4 4407). 


. .'in* uih-n inn v'un i uni time 

ii* URSA* BtlOKS, 81lr12T Ellul ASl-mrc, RCBn 
Park. New York Ctly. N.V.. UJ74. 


SAILORS' CHILDREN’S SOC1E1Y 
urgently need* donut Ion t. Help xh to help 


NTlOUr: MAI’S. L-.nnpei!ilv'u pikes. — Art 
D ‘■Mil h u | kin. 91 High SlreCt. Ainc fohani . 


ihe children. Chris nr os curd* hs. and 9*. 
dozen obtainable front Den,. I" 
ren'a Soelciy. Newland. Hull 


u u 


INFORMATION 


B HOR HARD A IN BULLETINS, each SIMM 
Ireni*: available now; Alrlcuna. Ac.; ready 
shortly ; ntjaiiun/iniHorinit/uliie and food/ Iro 


OFFICER 


land/Hut*la. Ac. ; _px»l free from Slielley B.iiik- 
>hn Street 


THEATRES 


slton. 391 St. John Street, London, li.C. 


B iJnK.S nought. Anywliere In the oaumry 
visited.— Wriic M. G. Doruh, Ihe Castle. 
Hav-on-Wtc. Hcrelurd 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF TORBAY 


The Leicestershire Technical 
Information Service (L.E.T.I.S.) is 
being set up jointly by the University 
and the Administrative County of 
Leicester to meet professional and 
industrial needs in the area. A 
technical information oillcer Is 
sought to administer ihe service from 
the University library. 

Salary tvllhln the scale Tor sub- 
librarians £1.830-12,630 per annum 
with P.S.S.U. benefits. Further 
details from the Academic Registrar, 
ref. 67/20/K. 


B LACKMANSBURY Wow In ha to nidi year) 
uv I Limns notes nnd qucrlca on architectural, 
family and local history.— Sha I fleet Mnnur. Isle 
ul WWii. 


R/f ERM AID CIT. 765b (Rx-Xlauram 281*). 8 40. 
kYR Sat. a and 8.4U. Mai nice Denham. June 
Ritchie, William Dexter. NATHAN HIE WISE, 
Wed, 7 p.m., Rub*. 8. JO. WwJ. uml Sat * and 
8 40. Feaella Fielding. F.d ward Windward, Ibe 
Hl«h Bid, by llenry Jmne*. 


D LU1SCHE BUCHHR: Wlr sender, lhn;n icd^g 
Bcwtlnachir deuuchc Birch run, Drlgmal-Prcis! 
Kniahige 4, if Wunsch u rails 1 Mail Order Kaiser. 
SHOO Munich 1.1 1 Arctwr, 41, W. Qennany. 


PERSONAL 


r\\ LAN rHOMAS items wanted, llrti, limiic-d 
. “ nd * l ? nt;d edition*. Atniribuiluttn to pi pc is 
and perkidlt'jl* : all bonk* and anklcc about 
him.— Siank-y Noble. 24 CUdwcll Rrud, London. 
NiH, 


P*2R WRIT I NO AND PRIVATE STUDY.— 
R The Oladalonc McmitJnl Library otTvra n con- 
genial venue. II combine* nn an library xvliii 
comfortable board ictodence In delightful tur- 
rouiulinu. Details gladly *ent.— SI. DelnluTs 
Library, Ha warden. Llicster. 


I OEMS published ; Breakiliru M.iua/lne. — Ken 
Occrins, L/Dcn*batu, Llndlleld. Suasev. 


APPLICAlluNS Irom suitably quallDcd per- 
I ENT. 


' ERMAN BOOKS bought and sold.— L1BRIS, 
* J8* Boundary Rand, Jti.W.8. MAI. 3030. 
lOW STATU CAPITALISM umte to RbmIb. 
j N ew Winphlet. — " K ussla l“)| 7-1967— A 

'*■ 3d- p.f. from: ONE 
WORLD irLR 67). Tbe Socialist Party nr O.B., 
52 Cl* pham Hlgi, Sux^it. London. S.W.4. 


INTERNATIONAL RtoWcmtal Club.— VI) - 

* double t 


H f 


. double and single rooms. U> per week, part- 
board.— 12 Parkhlll Rond. East Croydon. London. 
Tel. CROydon 2634. 


ions nre Invited for ihe above APPOINTML 

Salary within Liorarlan graje CtH2u-£i,4J5> accord- 
ing to quDlliicailoM ana experience. Until April 
lit nest ihe perwin uppulnted will work with and 


| ITERATURE including First Ed It Ions and 
Juvenile 6d-— 21 Spencer Way, Hand Henm- 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


dead. 


us £art or the lorauaj norough 1 ’udUo Library 


. i-urilier partteiilan front Bormigli Librarian of 
Torquay. I'uMkr Lion, ry. lorxiuay. Canvassing 
dlsqualllM. Relationship to in» member of the 
Council mutt be dutdiwed. 

Applicaikaiu, with the nan, ex of two referees 
tliould be aent to ihe l own Clerk of Torbay, Town 
Hull, Torquay, by iUUn ueiuucr, 1967. 


APPOINTMENTS, 

VACANT 


M AO TSE-TUNOS complete selecud writ Inna: 
-Peking Review": today'* Chinese pam- 

E tih-W : periodical*; good ilbcoum. cducmtunal- 
ls. xiudenu — Cntakjguc. D. VOLPE (Rooks), 
114 Evcrlng Road. Uradun. N.I6. 


A RCHdTECTS AT WORK. Tenures foJ lay- 
men. Three nrchliecis working In dHTcrent 
fields deaorjbe ihelr approncl, to arehliKHirc. 
IS, 22, 29 November, ai 6..W. Tickets tor 
series 7s. 6d- llckeia for tingle Icciurc on the 
night only. Lcaflx-l and ticket* Irani RIBA. 66 
Port I nnd Place. London, w.l. 




APPLICATIONS arc Invited Tram suit- 
ably qualified persons lor the post ot 

ARCHIVIST 


Books and Dcople at ihe American 
Bookstore In Luxembourg. 


.pRANCTS THOMPSON sociurv. W. D L. 
JL Scohje on Stvfnburnc and T1,e PuNty of 


Fed- 


In Ihe Wigan Public Record Office at tbo 
Lib 


ORAMQrHONE RECORD LIBRARIAN 
Scale: Llbrurinn* L820-11 ,220 
Commencing salttrv according to quallflcaiioni 


Central Library, from Isi January, 1961 
Experience and a good practical knuw- 


•* \AY SECRET LIFE”. A* mentioned in 
IV1 ;■ Briefing ". OBSERVER. Jan. 15. Prl- 
vaic limited edition. Price £11 5a.— ANGLO- 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 479 Manchester 
Road. Bradford 5. Yortahire. 


Ing. 7 p.m. on I3lh Oeiober. 1967. at 21 Tar I* 
Court Square. London. S.W.5. 


EDUCATIONAL 


tedffp of an archive rcn«luirsr « clcslrflblo 
end it kitottlvdee of the reading of aneieril 


and experience. Minimum qiiallDcaiion Library 
Ahsacfntion Pan I Lxamlnnilon. Preference will 


domimeni*. Salary scale A.P. III (E 1.^20 
to £1.435 per annum). Five day week. 


MKTUDES OF JEAN STB AKER ■*. "CensoP- 
ship In the Aria"; send [g. tor Illustrated 
Icafk'ls AVA/TL— FOB 4QE. London. W.l. 


be given to appUeant* with rame experience la a 
gramortionc record library. 

Appll cat long elating age. education, qualifica- 
tions arid experience, togcihcr with the names of 
two referees, to read, me Chief Librarian, Can- 
mil Library, EarUtun Riutd. Wallasey, within 14 
dnya of mix ndvcrilst:meni. 


The appulnintcnC will be MiWeci lo 
NJ.C. condition* of icrvk-c. Applications 


P RIVATE COLLECTOR will buy Joint Mase- 
field hems— autograph material, inscribed 
prmemuilon books, magazine contributions and 


doting age. quaUilcattonx and experience, 
together with tile names of two refer***, 
to bc suhmiicd by 2ffii Ociober, 1967. 
to Dornimli Librarian. Central Library, 
Wigan. _ 

ALLAN ROYI.E, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Bulldlni*, Wigan. 


ephemera ; also special dc luxe, edit Jon* ilfmlicd 
]o ^20 and 25 copia) of ■■ R^onJ tire Fox " and 


S TUDY AT HOME.— Postal mil For, far O.C.E. 

■■ o ” and “A “ ; London Unlvcnlty degrees 
(B.A.. D.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ.. LL.B.. B.D.) and Dip- 
Inmox. Courses in Classleal and Modern Lan- 
guage* and -Lilrraiurc — Prospectus front E. W. 
Shnw Fletcher. C.B.E.. LL.B.. Dept. TM1. Wohev 
Hall, Oxford. CEsiabUslied IMM.) 


‘ The Wanderer "—’Phone 01-959 1089. or nrltn 
Bov S.2b, Tit* Timee, E.C.4. 


n EGIMENTAL and DIVISIONAL H1STOR1I2S. 

—Write for Ibl to: Empire History. 44 Old 
Bromnmn Road. London, S.W.7. 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


WALSALL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

‘ WEJO Mlbl ANDS CDLLEae OF 1 
IDUrAUUN 

Principal. Dr. J. Cornwell, M. A. 
APPOINTMENT OK TUTOR LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS are invited Irom Grndutu 
Cltihierad J.lbrarlaui with apnrupiiaie experience 
for appointment Irom January 1st, 1968, lo 
die xtnfT nl Lite excellent library la this largo 
mixed College ui Fducuikin. Salary in accordance 
with Pelham Scale. Lecturer tirade Oil ,480 tat 
£5002) to £2.080), subject W ratlllcailan. 


'THOUSANDS of new /nearly new books at re- 
A duccd prices. Catalogues free. Si 


AUTOGRAPHS. — Top cash price paid for 
A letters and document* of tontaus people. — 
Send for FREE brochure. on " How to *c!J yam 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
(ARCHIVIST) ' 
INDIA OFFICE RECORDS l 


— ,.u. Suite tntcre*!*. 

— Ouildhull nui*kshi*p. Si. Jntnax Road. Klngston- 
uiv»n-lham-s. Surrey. 


imi 

Autographs ”, Charlci 1 : . Hamilutn. 25 Fast 
53rd Street, New York. N-Y 


u 


Sf:D BOOKS. Cheap Drlmnnius. LUt S.nt,— 
Silt erd ale. 1142 Argyle Street. Cllasgow. 


2 0th CEMTUIIY POETS, lint and xtaned 
editions wanted.— I. R. Dell, Clarfmoai 
Coiiase. Wsicrkvgtniry. Kent 


p,wt ai Rrworch Anixtant (tirade I or II 
■ccorxllng to age. aunllllcailoni and experience) 
for min or woman aged at lsaM.22. 


QuBlHIeaHoiut: degree, loaclhcr wlih tralnlnn in 
arunlve admin tsirat'nn or experience In nn archive 


Further detail* and lorms of application obtain* 
..Me frxtm the Principal, Weal Midlands Colkgfl 
Ol Educatlxui, Gorstuy. Wolf *11. 10 whom appU- 


repoaliory. Ai*Plleanl» wlih relevant . research 
experience may -also be considered. 

Salary (Inner London) ■- tirade l £1.440 in 
£1.8191; timde 11 um at 22, 10 £1.092. m 26 or 
aver, 10 £1.3 IS*. Non-comrlbuiory pension. 
Write to CIvU Service Comruhripn. SayBe Row- 


London. W.l. /or appllcnttan fonp tjuoiln* 6794J 


67. Closing date 1st November, 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL OF ART 

Merton Hall Rond. S.W.lfl 
CLERICAL ASSISTANT rctiulred Cor School 
Library, who must be competent typlrt. Previous 
library caperkmoa useful but not etscnilal. Five- 
day week. Salary scale: Clerical 1/ II up to 
£1 ,020 with routine work bar *l 1'7 80 and PTO- 
ficlciuy bur at £860. plus London Allowance. 

Written appticnilons quoting two referees to 
tire Registrar, plcarc. 


E x E ,E A E BE'x N % x !S»«T\1 r ».® 

CALS. Whole ilntL- r. 4 mhndai part-time wpuU 
be considered. Salary by arrangnneni.— Plea« 
write to thu Honorary Secreiary, Royal Amhrn- 
do logical Institute. 21 Bedford Square. London. 
W.C-1. 


Publications Assistant 


required by national voluntary educational 
organisation. The lutcasifM applicant will be 
responsible to the Editor for (he production o' 
numerous periodical* end occasional publica- 
tion*. Starting salary batwaen £ 1 ,000 and L I JS0 
parannum. Application*, marked 'Confide ntli I' 
to Director. BACIfi, ■«, Perk Crtieant, W.l 


TYPING 



APPLICATIONS Me Mwl I ;ta* ’ Ut, 

POST, graded A.P.3 tflJM 10 £MJ3k TheaUo- 


ausaex. " - -- . 

EXPERIENCED LITERARY TYPIST. DupJL 
Jb caUng.- Ac — Mis. Teihnm. IS Rowan Drive. 
Blinnmhum,- Sum. Tel B403-8I Mbg_ ± 


rv*3i B htoucu n.r.d k- 

«ufu! BPPltcani v}U be iwimje. “ JWjSi 


nlng , “oUhc'c4mrai’^d 

iliviria. efich wiih ‘annual tssubi of i>vor.40 t u0Ui 
the 'mvefiing LUxaty and for (be (erw** lo the 
1 primary Kbook of the Borough. _ : ■ 

. The appoiniineci la aubJcct to N.I.C. c pedhto iie 
and thd appointee will be rcqnlral to undergo a 
medical examhutfori, • ! Rein do whip to 

S ot tbe Council mutt be disclosed. Canvaexfpfl 
dlabualSy. . 

‘ ' ' Applications, aecqra pa tiled b? ihe 
N addriuw ol two referee*, .io lh “ HjT 

■ rarian.i- Central Ubrnry, On^l Yarekouii. Ml 


ItaffitoSkMJ. HAM.. 532941504. 



ruviai M5S-. led era, playi, Ac.. 2l. 9d. Prt 
ii®. 4d. wrbqn.— Jdr*. D. toow. 82* Lord 
Lelah-oo-Sea. Essex., 


;ra° 


Has. 

YPD 


'Avtaum^ 



_ __ Great 

Inter (ban 6lh. Npyember. 1967. 

K. C. BIRBY-CHESHlflE, Tpwn deck. , 

fWii Flail, r Orw.l Yarmouih. . , - J . 


. T^'FINO,— M**m T*w- Ac.. 4i.^per LOW 
L wd£s.L- MT«. :Hpi3Tl8 Shirley. Q1 q«. RuBr 
' loataTL SnowaT' -RuHlpgian- 2269; 


T>YFB\V r ITINO .* 1 DaollcajinSr-Mra. Bbd, .j 
'* Ffitt'S, - -i Alexandra Tp 4.. ' Eamouth, Devqb. . 
TeLr 4347. .V:' 




- batk page) 


TpWgfon.".' , y*/ 




THE TIMES 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Aiutugl SohscriplJon Rates 


AUSTRALIA S6.80. AUSTRIA 198 Sell. E. AFRICA .£2 Ms. 2d. 
BELGIUM . 380r. CANADA, . 59.50 (5 1 J, by air frft'ghU. DENMARK, 
53Kr. EGYP1, £E3.3Q ■ • FINLAND. 24.50 F.mk, FRANCE, 38f, 
GERMANY, DM. 3L GREAT BRITAIN, £3 0s. 8d. (inland), £2 14s. 2d. 
(overaens). GREECE. 227 Dr.. INDIA. 57 Rps. IRAN. 575 Rinl. IRELAND, 
£3 Qs. 8d. ISRAEL, £Is. 23; ITALY, 4,700 Lire. JAPAN. 2,733 Yen; 
LEBANON, £L23.50. MALAYSIA £2 14s. 2d. NETHERLANDS, 28 FI. 
NEW ZEALAND, NZS 5 JO. NORWAY, 54 Kr. POLAND. 30.40 Zl. 
PORTUGAL, 220 Esc. RHODESIA. £2 14s. 2d. S. AFRICA. 5.50 RdS. 
SPAIN, 454 Psts, SUDAN, £S2.65 SWEDEN, 40 Kr. SWITZERLAND, 
35f TURKEY, £T.68.50. U.S.A., 510. Or in ariy dlhor currency at the 
IocrI equivalent ol £2’ 14s. 2d. Hie rates quoted- apply only In canes wnere 
exchange permission, if necessary, has been gronted, 


Orerseafi 

SubscrlpOorta may he entered 
ill subsoripifqn age 


. Great Britain 


through all subsoripiio. _ 
any of these offices of Hie Times; 


agents or at 


AUSTRALIA , 4 

The Times A astral in tmd New Zea- 
land Office, 2i, Bo|ton Sireel, New- 
castle, N.S.W.- 

CANADA .. -v' 

TheTimea Canadian Service Division. 
Box' 490, King City, OnlarJo. 
DENMARK 


cor our ung coupon ami rand n rn vnux 
HtWSA/fleNT J OB WST rr TO Tm S,/k*cb ip thin 
N ikMApm, . The Tuibs, Pmrjrivti Hoinu 
Soiwaik Lontion. E.C.4 


PJeaBe enlpi a year’s subscription (52 | 

ImWB) to THU TIMES' LITERARY 1 

supplement on my behalf. , . | 


Tire Times Subscription . Agency, 
'c/d Dansfc Bladdi&tributton, Hoyed- 


NAMB..,; 

ADDRESS 


vaglsgade p, Copenhagen, K. 
.FRANCE- 
The Tbtim Office, ft. Rue Ha lew. 
I'Panfc'ftfc' 

U.S.1 

-The Times (London) Inc.. 20 K East 
; 42pd Street; New York; N.Y. 10017 


COUNTRY.,; |KT. 

P l enclose i 

□ Please send ,nii? an invoice. 
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